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PREFACE. 


Tne plan and object of the present volume are so fully 
and so satisfactorily stated by Mr. Arnold in his Preface, 
that it is quite superfluous for the American Editor to add 
any thing to what he has there said. It is simply incum- 
bent on him to state, that he has bestowed much care and 
attention upon the volume in order to perfect its arrange- 
ment and render it uniform with the other works of the 
series, and also to ensure, as far as possible, correctness, 
neatness, and even elegance of typography. While he can 
hardly dare to promise himself that there is an entire 
absence of errors of this kind, he ventures to express the 
hope that nothing of consequence has escaped attention, and 
that the Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition 
will be found equally acceptable and equally valuable with 
any of its predecessors in the Arnold Series of Classical 
Books for Schools and Colleges. 

J. A. 8. 

New-Yorx, Nov. 20th, 1846. 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Te plan of this Introduction requires some ex- 
planation. Its object is to enable the student, as soon 
as he can decline and conjugate with tolerable facility, 
to translate simple sentences after given examples and 
with given words; the principles trusted to being those 
of imitation and very frequent repetition. It is at 
once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise-book ; 
the Syntax being in substance that of Buttmann’s ex- 
cellent School Grammar. 

One object I have steadily kept in view, that of 
making the general construction of sentences of more 
importance than the mere government of cases, which 
is nearly all that most Exercise-books pretend to teach. 
The Exercises are adapted for vivd voce practice; but 
if the book is so used, they should by all means be 
written down afterwards. The Vocabularies, if possi- 
ble, but at all events the Examples, should be com- 
mitted to memory and carefully kept up. 

It is due to Mr. Ollendorff, whose Introduction to 
German has appeared in English, to state that the pub- 
lication of a work like the present was suggested to me 
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by the advantage I myself derived from the use of his 
book. I had originally drawn it up exactly on his 
plan; but the probable expense of publication deterred 
me, for some time, from publishing it in that shape." 
The present work differs therefore from his, in requir- 
ing from the pupil a general acquaintance with the 
Accidence. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to use 
the Syntax as such, I have added a complete set of 
Questions to the work. 

T.K. A. 
Lyndon, 1841. 


* The very great success of this work, and the similar one on 
“ Latin Prose Composition,’—which are now used at all, or nearly all, 
our public schools,—has encouraged the author to send to press the 
more elementary Exercises here alluded to, under the title of a “ Prac- 
tical Introduction to Greek Accidence.” [This volume forms the 
“First Greek Lessons,’ carefully revised and improved by the Ameri- 
can Editor. ] 
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E., refers to the Eton Greek Grammar. 

R., after a declinable word, stands for root. Thus, yéve, R. yévar, 
means, that the regu/ar terminations are to be added to yévar. 

V. refers to Vimel’s Synonymisches Wirterbuch. 

A Greek letter added after a verb, shows that the simpler root (as it 
appears, for instance, in aor. 2) ends in that letter. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


TO 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION.. 


$ 1. On the Tenses.— The Article. 


1. Iv is taken for granted that the student knows :— 


(1) That the verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person.* . 

(2) That every adjective word—whether adjective, participle, pro- 
noun, or article—must agree with its substantive in gender, num- 


ber, and case. 

(3 That the transitive verb is followed by the accusative, 

(4) That one substantive depending upon another is put in the 
genitive case. 

(5) That any verb may have the same cage after it as before it, 
when both words refer to the same person or thing. 


2. The Imperfect, besides the usual meaning of 
that tense,t is used to express continued or repeated 
actions, taking place in past time. 

3. The Aorists express actions completed in past 


time.t 


* But a dual nominative is often joined with a plural verb; and a 
neuter plural generally takes a singular verb. 

t+ The Imperfect expresses 1) an action continuing during another 
action which is past; 2) an action continued by being frequently re- 
peated; and (occasionally) 3) an action begun or intended, but not 
completed. (See Jeif’s Greek Gram. Vol. II. p. 53.)—Am. Ep. 

t The Aorists mark actions simply past, without reference to other 
actions, at the same or a different time ; ‘as Zypaya ri tmorodjv, “I 
wrote the letter (without specifying time or circumstance). Hence, the 
aorists referring to time past indefinitely, are used to denote momentary 
acts, and also actions repeatedly done in past time. In this latter case 
it may be rendered by the present or by the phrase “to be wont, or ac- 
customed,” &c. (See Jelf’s Greek Gram. Vol. II. p. 57 )}—Ax. Ep. 
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Hence the Aorist is used of momentary and single actions; the 
Imperfect, of continued and repeated ones. 

The dog bit him (aor.): the dug Aowled all night (imperf.) 

Oss. ‘The Imperfect (of habtéual actions) is often rendered by 


‘used to,’ &c. 
4. The Perfect expresses actions continued or re- 
maining in their effects up to the preseut time. - 


a) Heuce the aor. is nearly our perfect indefinite 
(the perf. formed by inflection): the perf. our perfect 
definite (or perfect with ‘have’). 

6) But when the connection of the past with the - 
present is obvious from the context, the aorist may be 
used for the perfect; or, in a narrative, for the pluper- 
ect. 

c) It is only when a particular stress is to be laid on 
the time of the occurrence, that the perfect or pluperf. 
must be used. All this is, however, greatly influeuced 
by euphony. 

5. A governed genitive is often placed between an 
article and its noun. 

6. zo tig agetny xadlog, the beauty of virtue. 

07% tig nolews NQkyuaTa ayatro», he who trans- 
acts (or manages) the affairs of the state. 
In this way two and even three articles stand together. 


7. 6 mgarros, (the person doing —) he who does. 


Hence the artic. with a participle is equivalent to a personal or 
demonstrative pronoun with a relative sentence. 
Thus, 
& zpirray, equivalent to éxetvos 3s rodrret, he who does. 
roi geirrovres, of him who does. ; 
c. 


PL. of xparrovres, equivalent to éxeivor of xparrovet, those who do. 
ray eharrévren, of those who do. 


8. VocaBuLary l. 


Virtue, . AQEth, 775, 7. 
Beauty, xO, E0¢, 70. 
City, ROAIG, LOY, 7). 
Thing or affair, EMM," “TOY, CO. 


= Nouns in ». from verbs, generally denote the thing produced by the 
act. They may be compared with the pass. participle (73 xexpaypivor). 
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To do, transact, manage, sapdrro. 

Wonder, or am surprised 2 Gavpate (with fut. mid., 
at, admire, but aor. 1 act.). 

3 


Well, ev. 

iil, ROULKOOG. 

Often, frequently, molraxic. 
Citizen, woditny,” ov, Oo. 
Judge, XOITHY, OV, 0. 


nparrw, do, has also the tntransit. meaning of our éo be doing well 
or ill: i.e. to be prosperous or unfortunate. in this sense it has 
the perf. 2. xixpaya. The a is long throughout. 


Ezercise 1. 


9. I admire the beauty of the city. The citizens are 
doing well. I have often admired the beauty of the 
cities. The judge often admired the beauty of virtue. 
I admire those who transact (7) the affairs of the state. 
He transacts the affairs of the state ill. The citizens 
are doing ill. I have often admired the virtue of the 
citizen. The citizens admire the virtue of the judge. 


$ 2. The Article continued. 


10. (a) Proper names often take the article, if they 
are the names of persons well known. 


Hence the namesof Deities, Heroes, &c., generally take the arti- 
cle ; and the names of persons recently mentioned. 


11. (6) But if the proper name is followed by a de- 


scription which has the article, the proper name 1s 
without the article, unless it is to be expressed e7- 


b Nouns in rns of the first deel. from verbs, denote the male doer of 
the action: those from substantives denote a person standing in any 
near relation to what is denoted by the substantive: as rodirns from 
xédts. Those in crys from subst., have the: long. Kotris is from xpivw. 
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phatically, as being well-known, or as having been 
previously mentioned. 
12. (c) The Greek has no indefinite article (our ‘a’). 
(d) Our ‘a’ should be translated by ¢eé¢, when a 
particular person or thing is meant, though not 
named: in other words, wherever we might substitute 
‘a certain’ for ‘a’. ' 
13. (e) The subject4 generally has the article, the 
predicate not. 
14, (a) 6 Seoxgdrnc, Socrates ; ai*Adjva, Athens. 
b) Swxparys o pidcogos, Socrates the Philoso- 
her. ; 
(c) tnmog ézexe layov, a mare broughi forth a 
hare. 
(d) yuo" zig oon elyer, a woman (or, a certain 
woman) had a hen. 
(e) 4 «don éyéveto aoxos,* the girl became (or, was 
turned into) a leather bottle. 
15. VocaBULARY 2. 


Socrates, : Soxparns,’ ove, 6. 
Athens, "AGi v0, Ov, Oi. 
Philosopher, gidocogos, ov, 0. 
Horse, inare, imnog, ov, 6 et 7. 

A&yac, 0, 0 (acc. Aeyor or 
Hare, Acyoo). , 
Woman, yuen, yuveixos, 7 (VOC. yuvas). 
Hen, ooMs,£ GertGog, o et 7. 
Water, yoo, vdarog, td. 


© Kr. who quotes Bacch. 1314: viv tx dépwv Grepos &BeBrfcopa | & 
Kaddpos 8 péyas. 

4 That is, the nominative before the verb. The predicate is what is 
afirmed or said of the subject. (See note ¢). 

© Or, doxds éyévero h «épn. So, Océs hv 6 Aébyos, the Word was God. 
This arises from the nature of a proposition. We usually assert of a 
particular thing that it is included, as an individual, in a particular 
class ; not that it is the whole of that class. 

f Lowpdrns, G. ovs, D. ac, &e. A. Luxpdrn (Plato), Luxparny (Xeno- 
phon), V. Lexpares. 

s ‘ Bird, but in Att. generally cock, hen; just as we use fowl. G. 
Spvides, &c. A.aand». Plur. reg., but also dovsis, G. dpvéwy, D. Spyi- 
et(v) only, Acc. Spysis (dpyis). 

6.” tlle 4 - 
4 6 
wf 


ry 
- 
- 


in, 
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Wine, olvog," ov, 0. 
Boy, son, saic, waudeg, 6. 
To have, ey 00. 
Tol aes forth, or (of birds) sixteo* (rex). 
Damsel, maiden, xOON, 16, 7. 
Leather-bottle, KOxOS, Ov, 0. 
Become, yiyvopcs! (yey). 
An egg, O09, OV, TO. 

’ tosic, teeic, ela. 


Exercise 2. 


16. I admire the beauty of the hen. A (14. (d) boy 
hadahare. The water was turned into (= became) wine 
(14. (e). The hen laid three eggs. A certain damsel 
had three hens. I admire the virtue of the maiden. 
The hare was turned into (= became) a horse. The 
boy admires the beauty of Athens. The citizens ad- 
mire the beauty of the woman. I admire those who 
transact'* the affairs of Athens. I have often admired 
the virtue of Socrates. I admire Socrates the philoso- 
pher. The woman shall havea hen. The water has 
been turned into (=become) wine. A certain judge 
has three hens. 


» otvos, with the digamma Fotves, vinum. So adv, wFéy, ovum. 

iv xo, Fw and syfiaw, Eoxnra. imperf. elyov: aor. Ecyov, toytOnv. 

[Fexov, axés (cxé tn compounds), cyoinv, exG, cxsiv, oxy). 

tixrw, (rééw) régopat, réroxa, Erexov, érexdpuny. 

1 yiyvopat, yevfioopat, yeyévnpac and yfyova, éyevdynv. All intrans. for 
am born; become. éyevéuny and yéyova also serve for preterites of the 
verb “ to be.” When yéyova may be construed ‘ I am,’ it means, ‘ I am 
by birth, ‘have become.’ (B.)—yeivopat, am born, poet.: aor. éyevauny, 
begot, bore (in prose as well as poetry). 

* Numerals like this at the top of the line refer to the Table of Dif- 
ferences of Idiom at the close of the volume. 
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§ 3. Article continued. 


17. (a) When the my, thy, his, their, &c. are em- 
phatic they are to be translated by possessive pronouns, 
with the article. 

18. (b) My, your, his, &c. are to be translated by 
the article, when it is quite obvious whose the thing in 
question is. 


Whenever there is any opposition (as, when mine is opposed to 
youre or any other person’s) the pronouns must be used. 


19. (c) When an adj. without the article stands be- 
fore the article of the substantive, the thing spoken of 
Is not distinguished from any thing else, but from 

atself under other circumstances." 

(@) When a noun which has just preceded, is to be 
repeated again, the article belonging to it stands alone. 

19°. (a) 6 ody dovdog, thy or your slave (emphatic 

and precise); but cog dovdog, a slave of 
yours (indefinite). 

(b) ahyo zi» xeqpadiny (I am pained as to the 
head= ) I have a pain in my head. 

(c) 48ez0 eat mdovotow toig nodizat, he rejoiced 
(or was glad), when the citizens were 

- wealthy, (or, on account of the citizens 
who were wealthy). 

(d) 6 tub¢ nazijg xat 6 tov gilov, my father and 
my friend’s, (literally, my father and 
the of my friend). 

20. VocaBuLary 3. 

Slave, dovdog, ov, 6. 
To feel or suffer pain; to ? 2a 

be pained at, g WOYEO- 
Head, XEQAAN, Ho, 7. 


m Thus in the example following it is not, ‘rich citizens, as op 
posed to other citizens; but ‘he rejoiced in their being rich; or in the 
wealth of...’ &c. 


a 


To rejoice, be glad, or to 


take pleasure in, 
Wealthy, rich, 
Father, 
Friend, 
Thine, thy, 
Mine, my, 
Jaw, 
Tooth, 
Ear, 
Foot, 
Hand, 


Knee, 

Brother, 
Daughter, 
Mother, 

Wise, clever, 
Happy, 

To love, 

To be vexed at, 


Beautiful, 
Bad, 
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noouos (with dative). 


mhovatog,” &, ov. 

m0t70,° e905 (g0¢), 0. 

gidog, ov, 0. 

Og, ON, OOP. 

Eu0s, 1, Ov. 

yradoc, ov, 7. 

Odovg, Ovzoy, 0. 

OUs, TOG, 70. 

NOVG, 1000s, 0. 

zeie, yeiods, 4 (root yee for 
G. D. dual and D. plur.) 

yoru, yovatoy, 70 (R. yorar). 

adelgoy, ov, 0. 

Ouydrye,° e905 (gos), 7. 

UTNE,” EQ0s (go8), 7. 

Coos, H, Ov. 

EvSaipoY, OY, OF. 

guise. 

ayVouat, gcopat, 1y8eoOny 
(dative). 

KAAS, 7, OF. 

HAXOS, 7, OF. 


Oss. 1. fidecOar and &yOeo8a: are more commonly followed by the 
dat P (without a prepos.) except in the construction explained in 19. c. 
Oss. 2. ‘That,’ when it stands for a subst. before expressed, is to 


be translated by the article. 


(See 19+. d.) 


Exercise 3. 


21. The mother of the beautiful daughter has a pain 
in her jaws. Iam glad that my brothers are happy.® 


® Adjectives in ws denote what belongs to, concerns, or comes from 


what the root expresses. 


times from other adjectives in os. 


They are formed from substantives, and some- 
When the root ends in r it is some- 


times changed into a: rdAotros, wealth, mrubatos. 

° Tlarin, pirno, Ovydrnp, yaorhp, throw away « in G. and D. sing. and 
D. pl. They have V. <p, and insert & before o in D. pl. 

P *Axy@opa:, and in the poets fidonat, are also followed by the acc., 


especially of neut. pronouns. 
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The father rejoiced in his son’s being wise (c). My 
friend and my brother’s (d). I often have a pain in my 
foot. My mother was suffering from a pain in her 
hands (6). I am vexed that the bad are wealthy (c). 
The daughter loves her mother. My slave loves my 
brother’s. I admire your virtue and that of your 
friend. The beautiful damsel shall be turned into a 
horse. I am pleased with those who transact' the 
affairs of the state. He was vexed that the citizens 
were rich. I take pleasure in my daughter's being 
sg beautiful (c). 


§ 4. Article continued. 


22. a) The Greeks often place the genitives between 
the noun governing and the article; or they 
repeat the article after the noun. 

b) A noun or participle is often understood, so 
that the article stands alone. 

23. &) 7 TOV mONTOV cogia,? OF 7 Gogia 7 TOV morNTOD, 
the wisdom (cleverness &c.) of the poet. 4 
Kay xEgady, OF 7 xEegQady 7 xady™ ths xOONS, 
the beautiful head of the maiden. 

b) *Adetavdo0s 6 Dilinnov, Alerander the son of 
Philip (vios, son, understood). 6 Swgpeovicxoy, 
the son of Sophroniscus. sig tyv Didinnov, 
into Philip’s country (yogay, country un- 
derstood). a z7¢ mddeg, the affairs of the 
state (nodypara understood). ra éua, my 
affairs, my property. oi éy aore, the people 
in the city, those in the city. ot ov ep 
Baoidsi, those with the king. 


4 Substantives in a are derived from adj., and express the abstract 
notion of the adj.—The other positions of the gen. are frequently met 
with: Modéeins riv dprayfv. (Herod. i.3.) 4 dvaydpners rv "ASypinv. 
(Thue. i. 12.) For a partitive gen. these are the only correct positions. 

r The latter position gives emphasis to the adjective or dependent 
genitive. 
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24. VocasuLary 4, 


Poet, 
Wisdom, cleverness, 
Alexander, 
Philip, 
Sophroniscus, 
Son, 
Country, 
Our, ny 
Your, 
March an army (when 
spoken of its general), 
March (of the army, and 
of a person undertaking 
an expedition) also jour- 
ney, set out, &c., 

Persian, 

Scythian, 

Cyrus, 

King, 

Madness, 

People, 

Army, 

Geometer, 

With, 

City, town, 
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MONTHS, OV, 0. 
cogia, as, 7. 
"AleEasvdoos, ov, 0. 
Dilinnos, ov, 0. 
Soppoviaxog, ov, 0. 
vi0g, Ov, 0. 

zodea, ay, 7. 
NMETEQOS, O, OF. 
UMETEQOS, &, OV. 


Elavvo.* 


nopevopes (With aor.1 pass.; 
éni twa, against a per- 
son). 


Ilégans, ov, 0. 
DKVOUS, OV, 0. 
Koos, ov, 0. 
Baciievs, tog, 6. 
pavia,* as, 7. 

S7juos, ov, o. 
OTQATEVEA," KTOG, TO. 
yeopMezens, OV, 0. 

ovy (dative). 

cozy," 80g, £0. 


Exercise 4. . 


25. I admire the wisdom of the geometer. 


. © ddatvw, éhdow (a), eAffraxa, ehfrapat, HAGOnY. 
It is trans. (drive, urge on), but used as tntrane. (march, 


infin. dav. 
ride), by omission of acc. 


The peo- 


Att. fut. 26, ds, ¢, &c., 


t This word was formed from an adj. pavés, mad, which is quoted 


by Suidas. 


" orparés, orparid, GTMY; croarsia, expedition. crpérevpa has both 
meanings ; the latter often in Herodotus. 


Y dory never means the state, as rédts does. 


It is often used of an 


old or sacred part of a x6\:5, as Londoners speak of ‘ the City,’ as a part 


of London. 
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ple in the city admire the beautiful mother of the dam- 
sel. The people in the city admire the very beautiful 
daughter of the very beautiful mother. The king 
marches into the country of the Scythians. The army 
of the Persians marches into the country of the Scythi- 
ans. Cyrus marches against the king of the Persians. 
The son of Sophroniscus is astonished at the madness 
of the people. The poet admires those who manage! 
the affairs of the state. I rejoice in the king’s being 
wealthy. Iam vexed when the bad are wealthy. The 
people in the city () admire the son of Philip. The 
king has the toothache (2. e. suffers pain in his teeth‘). 
Theclever geometer has a pain inhis knees. A certain 
poet had a very beautiful horse. Those with the king 
will march against the son of Philip. 


§ 5. Article continued. 


26, An adverb with the Article is equivalent to an 
adjective. 

27. oi mado,” the long ago men = the men of old. 

6 pastakd yodvoc, the between time =the intermediate 
time. 
4] avotor, adv. (juéga, day, understood), the morrow, 
the next day. 


28. VocaBULaRY 5. 


Long ago, mados. 

Man, . a&vieunog ov, 6 (= homo). 
Between, petakv, 

‘T'o-morrow, avgioy (adv.) 

Time, 700v0S, ov, 0. 

Near, éhac: ndnoios. 

One’s neighbour, O mAnaioy. 

Then, Z0T8. 


Ww So in English, ‘the then Mayor.’ 
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Now, yur. 

Here, iv Gade. 

There, éxei. 

Up, upwards. a&¥00.* 

Down, downwards, KOTO. 

Move, HLvEOD. 

Crocodile, xp0xO0aAOG, Ov, 0. 

Both, &uqe: augdregog: (the lat- 
ter often in the plur.: 
augorepn ta oa, both his 
ears. Xen.) 

Life, Biog, ov, 0. 

This, ovtog, aven, sovro, &C. 


Exercise 5. 


3+ In doing the exercise, consider which of the adverbs comes 
nearest to the meaning of the adjective or equivalent phrase. 


29. The men of old did this. They did this the next 
day (dat.) The crocodile moves its upper jaw. The 
son of Sophroniscus has a pain‘ in both his ears. lam 
surprised at the madness of the Persians 4 old times. 
I wonder at the men of the present day.?_ I admire the 
wise men of old. They love the present life. Wewon- 
der at the madnessof ourneighbours. The people there* 
are astonished at the madness of those with the king. 
I am astonished at the cleverness of those who manage 
my affairs. 


Exercise 6. 


30. He had a pain (imperf.) in both his knees. The 
people here admire the son of Sophroniscus. The cro- 
codile was turned into a hare (14. e). The people here 


= Of countries, Zw is used of marching into the interior; xérw, of 
marching down to the coast. 

y The now men. 

5 People = persons must not be translated by dapos. The people 
there, of ixez. 


- 
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admire my daughter and my brother’s. The people 
there are doing well. I have often wondered at the wis- 
dom of our present geometers. The crocodile lays eggs. 
The king of the Scythians has a pain in‘ his lower jaw. 


§ 6. Article continued. 


31. a) To express that a person ‘has a very beau- 
tiful head,’ the Greeks said: ‘has the head 
very beautiful.” 

32. b) 6 xado», is: ‘the beautiful, ‘the honorable, 
in the abstract; beauty. 7a xadd, are: 
beautiful (or honorable) things ; whatever 
things are beautiful ; what is beautiful ; 
or simply, beautiful things. 

Oss. We learn from (34*.5), that the first person plur. of the 
pres. subj. is used in exhortations; and from (34*.c), that pf is 
used with it for ‘not! (See 107*. 1.) 

33. d) The infinitive with the article becomes a 
substantive declinable throughout, and an- 
swering to the English ‘participial sub- 
stantive’ in — ing. 

34. e) Abstract nouns, and the names of materials, 
generally take the article. When a whole 
class, or any individual of that class, is 
meant, the noun, whether singular or plural, 
takes the article. 

34°. a) 6 givdxegae ryy Sopay ioyvpotarny ézet, the rhi- 
noceros has a very strong hide. 

b) psvyopey ze aioyod * Sioxoper ta xara, let us fly 


® The article must not be used, unless it is assumed that the thing 
in question has the property, the object being only to describe of what 
kind itis. If the writer wished to inform us that the rhinoceros had a 
hide, which was moreover a strong one, he would not use the article. 
Thus of the crocodile: &ys: dé cai Svvyas xaprepots, it also has strong 
claws. 

> Thus in English, “ Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful.” 
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from what is base; let us pursue what is 


honorable. 


C) ui Stoixeoper ra. aioyod, let us not pursue what 


is base. 


d) 26 cayd dadsiv, talking fast ; cov ray Lahey, of 
talking fast, &c.; 10 ndvrag xaxde Aeyew, 
the speaking ill of every body. 

e) 4 agery, virtue; 6 yoda0c, gold ; of dyaBoi, the 
ood ; of astot, eagles. 

J) 10 velsveaior,at last ; 16 and rovde, henceforth. 


35. VocaBuLaRy 6. 


Rhinoceros, 
Nose, 


Horn, 

Hide, 

Strong, 

To fly from, 
Base, disgraceful, 


To pursue, 
Fast, quick, 


Talk, 

Speak, say, 

Speak ill of, 

Speak well of, 

Treat ill, behave ill to, ~ 

Treat well, do kind offices 
to, confer benefits on, 

Elephant, 

Stag, 

Gold, 


GivoxEQOrS, COTOS, O. 

is, otvoc, 4 (plur. “nos- 
trils”). 

xEpas, atog (wog, ws), zd. 

dopa,’ ay, 7. 

LOYVQOS, a, OF. 

geo. | ll, 

BITYOOS, &, OY: aicyiny, ata- 
ytoros. 


Oiwx00.° 


taxvc, ea, » (neut. adj. = 
adv.) 

Ladéo. 

Lévoo. 

xaxog eye (acc.) 

ev Aeyery (acc.) 

xaxog moteiv (acc.) 


sv moueiy (acc.) 


&lépas, avz0g, 6. 
Mw @e 
ehagos, ov, 0. 
yova0s, ov, O. 


© Literally, ‘the from thie’ (time). 

¢ Nouns in a and », from verbal roots, are generally oxytone. The 
abstract notion predominates in them (B.); the vowel of the root is 
often changed into o, as in perf. 2. (mid.) dépw, flay; dopd. 

¢ The fut. mid. is the more common in Attic Greek. 
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Good, ayabdG, 7, Ov: cepeiverr, KQL- 
£06. 
Eagle, a7 0¢, Ov, 0. 


dccxety is also, to prosecute; g¢siyetv, fo be prosecuted: dudxeww rw2 
¢6vov, to prosecute a man on a charge of murder ; gsbycwv gévov (un- 
derstand dixnv, cause, trial), to be tried for murder. 


Exercise 7. 


36. The elephant has a strong hide. The maiden 
has very beautiful hands. The stag has very beautiful 
horns.'* The Persian’s boys pursue what ts honorable. 
Let us fly from those who pursue' what is disgrace- 
ful. Do not let us fly from what is honorable. Let us 

avoid ( fly from) talking fast. Let us fly from the mad- 

ness of speaking ill of every body. Let us do kind 
offices to our friends. The citizens prosecute Philip 
on a charge of murder." Sophroniscus was tried for 
murder." Let us henceforth pursue the honorable. 
Let us not treat our (18) slaves ill. He took pleasure 
in doing kind offices to the good (Obs. 1. p. 17). The 
Scythians admire the beauty of gold. The boy won- 
ders at the horn of the rhinoceros. 


_§7. Article as a demonstrative pronoun. Pronoun. 


37. a) 6 pév—o 82! this—that ; the one—the other, 
&ec. of wév—oi 0¢, these—those ; some— 
others. (More than one 6 8 may follow.) 

38. 5) In a narrative 6 d¢ stands (once) in reference 


€ ply, indeed ;—di, but. Often, however, there is no considerable 
opposition between words so connected, the use of »év being principally 
to prepare us for a coming dé. It need not be translated, except when 
the context plainly requires an indeed.—In translating from English 
into Greek, whenever the second of two connected clauses has a but 
the first should have a péy. 
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to an object already named. So xai 6g, when the refer- 

ence is to a person. 

39. d. 1) abr is ‘self, when it stands in the nom. 
without a subsianiive, or, in any case 

with one. , 
2) aveds is him, her, wz, &c. in an oblique 

case without a substantive. 

3) 6 avzdg is ‘the same.’ 

A) aizésg standing alone in an oblique case, 
is never ‘self? except when it is the 
first word of the sentence. 

40. a) ta wira cous pey duns, tovg Os téone, the. 
same things pain some persons, but de- 
light others. 

b) Avuog duvov esiaxev’ 6 32 sic vaoy xareqiys,® a 
wolf was pursuing a lamb ; and (or but") 
it fed for refuge into a temple. 

C) xai og ekanarn@eis Stoxes ava xeazos, and he, 
being decewed, pursues at full speed (\it- 
erally, ‘at or with force or strength’). 

d) avrds Eqn, he himself said (it). avrog 6 Sovdos, 
or, 6 dovdog avrec, the slave himself: 6 atrig 
dovios, the same slave. padioyv rovzo gopor- 
pe 7 tov Oavaroy aizoy, I fear this more 
than death itself. uxey airois cd nro, 
he gave them the fire. avroy yag eidoy, 
for I saw the man himself: sider yag av- 
zo, for I saw him. 


41. VocaBuULaRy 7. 


Same, 6 aveds, 7, 6. 
Some—others, oi: wev—oi 38. 
To pain, annoy, Aunén. 
Delight, régne. 


& xaragséyw. (2. aor.) 
h éé is not only but, but also and, and in Homer for. It is used 
where no other particle is required, to avoid having a proposition in the 
middle of a discourse unconnected with what goes before. It is often, 
therefore, omitted in translating, into English. 
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Lamb, 

Fly for refuge, 
Temple, 
More—than, 
To fear, 
Death, 

Fire, 

Say, 

Give, 
Sheep, 

Dog, 


House, 
Deceive, 


At full speed, 


Force, strength, 


Ride, 
For, 
( 
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Avxog, ov, 6. 

Guvog, ov, 0. 

xoraqEerye. 

9a0¢,! ov, 0. 

paddLor—i. 

poBeopa. 

OAVATOS, OV, 0. 

nvo, mugds, t6. 

pri. 

Oideope. 

dig, ols.) 

xveov, xvvdc, 6 et 9 (m. if 
the sez is not to be spec- 
ified. R. xvy, V. xvov). 

olxog, ov, 0. 

anaran, anazaw (the lat- 
ter being stronger, to de- 
ceive thoroughly). 

ava xeatoc (at force). 

xearos, e0¢ (ove), ed. 

shavvay (to drive on, innor 
understood). 


7g. 


ry Con vép begin the sentence? (No.) Can dé? (No.) Can pir? 
0. 


Exercise 8. 


42. A dog was pursuing a sheep, and it fled-for-re- 
fuge intoa house. Some admire the mother; others the 
daughter. Cyrus rides at full speed. I" myself say it. 
I admire the mother more than the daughter herself. 
They will give him the gold. I will give the gold to 
(the man) himself (39.4). I deceived the slave himself. 


i yess, Att. 


k In act. frighten. It has f. mid. and pass. ; aor. pass. 
1 The forms in Attic Greek are; S. ots, oi6s, ott, dt», —D. ofc, oloty. 


P.. oles, oidy, ofoi, olas and ols. (It is m. and f.) 


= The nom. of the personal pron. is not to be expressed. 
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And they (40. c), being deceived, fly-for-refuge into a 
temple. And he, riding at full speed, flies from those 
who! are pursuing him." The wolves fly at full speed. 
Let us pursue the wolves at full speed. The same dogs 
are pursuing the hares. Let us pursue them: ourselves. 
Let us not deceive our neighbour. The Persians of 
those days'' pursued honorable things.'® Speak well 
of those who! have done you kind offices."* 


§ 8. Pronouns continued. 


43. The noun with ovzog, 68 (this), éxeivog (that), 
takes the article; the pronoun standing before the arti- 
cle, or after the noun. 

4A, nag in the sing.° without the article (= éxaaroc), 
Seach, ‘every ? with the article, ‘whole, ‘all.’ 

45. a) ovtog 6 avy, or 0 avig ovrog [not 6 ovros av7jo], 
this man. éxeivog 6 avn, OF 6 av7Q éexeivos, 
that man. avtog 6 Bacilevs, or 6 Bactdeds av- 
oc, the king himself. . 

b) raoa nous, every city ; nao 7 nde, the whole — 
city, all the crty. 

Cc) Glos, others ; 01 &iAo1, the others ; oi egot, the 
others (with a stronger opposition), the other 

arty. 

d) sendy yoou, the rest of the country. 

€) rodloi, many ; 0b #0110, the many, the mul- 
titude, most people. 


46. VocaBuLary 8. 


Others, wALot. 
The others, of aAAot. 


» The acc. of the pronoun is seldom expressed when the person 
* meant is quite obvious. 

° In the plur. wayres must have the article, when there is reference to 
particular objects: when not, the usage is variable. 
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The other party, of &egos. 

The rest of 6 aldog (agreeing with its 
subst.) 

Many, much, NOAVvG,? woddy, solv. 

Great, Méyds, peyadn, peya. 

The many, the multitude, « odhod 

Most people, Ot HOAAOL. 

Every, each, gag (in the sing. without 

the art.) 

The whole, all, nas 0, or 6 nag (in the sing. 
Pl. szavzec: see noteon 4h) 

This, ovroc: Ode. 

That, exeivos, 7, 0. 

Man, av70, 8909: &vPpusos, ov, 6. 

Tocut, réuvo,9 (of acountry to rav- 
age or lay waste by cut- 
ting down its trees, crops, 
&c.) 

The enemy, of modeot (adj.) 


Oss. dvfp*® (vir), man as opposed to woman, and used in a good 
sense. &vOpwros (homo), man as a human being, opposed to other 
animals; and often used, like homo, when contempt is to be ex- 


pressed. 
Exercise 9. 
Zp Oss. With ‘this,’ ‘that,’ the order is, 
Pron. Art. Noun. 
(or,) Art. Noun, Pron. 


47. The enemy laid waste the whole country. The 
other party are laying waste the rest of the country. 
My brother is pursuing the same Persians, I admire this 
city. I often admired that city. The many do not (ov) 
admire the beauty of wisdom. The king himself is lay- 
ing waste the rest of the country. A certain man was 
pursuing hisslave; but he fled for refuge into the upper'! 


P rédvs, wOAAf, wor, 

wohdod, wOAXiIs, woddod, &c. 
4 répva, rend, rétunxa, Erepov, érphOnv. (Roots: rep, rye.) 
© See Jelf’s Greek Gram., Vol. I. p. 81, 97. 
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city. The others were turned into eagles. 1 will give 
the whole egg to my brother. He gave all the water to 
his (18) horses. I feel pain‘ in every part of my head 
(in my whole head). Most people rejoice when’ their 
riends are wealthy. The other party manage the 
affairs of the city. 


§ 9. Pronouns continued. 


48. a) In the reflexive pronouns (éuavrov, &c.)* the 
ards is not emphatic. To express ‘self’ emphatically, 
avzd¢o must precede the pronoun, avzo» a8, &c. 

49. b) ‘ Own’ is translated by the gen. of the reflex- 
ive pronoun (éavzov). ‘His’ by the gen. of atrds. (So 
‘their’ by gen. plur.) 

50. c) éavzov is often used (like sut) in a dependent 
sentence, or in a clause having acc. and infin., for the 
subject of the principal sentence. 


But the simple airéy is often used, or £ (08, of, &c. ogsis, opis, 
&c.) ° 
. ob is never simply reflexive in Attic prose, but is confined to 
this kind of reflexive meaning. (B.)}X The forms od, &, occur in 
Plato, but not in the other great Attic prose-writers. (Kr.) 


51. a) take covedy, accustom yourself. 
b) sgn mavtas rove avOgunorvs ta sAVTOY ayangs, 
he said that all men loved" their own things. 


® G. duavrod, éuavrifs, 
D. ézavra, duavrp, 
A. ipavréy, éuavriy. 

t Of course only when it cannot be mistaken for the subject of the 
infin. or dependent verb. 

« This passage is misconstrued, and so made incorrect, by the Eng. 
Translator of Buttmann, p. 325. 

v It is an idiom of our language to use a past tense in a sentence 
beginning with ‘ that’ (and other dependent sentences), when the verb 
on which they depend is in a past tense. The pres. infin. must be used 

‘in Greek, whenever the action to be expressed by it did not precede the 
time spoken. of. 
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c) vopiles cove molizac tnrgereix aut op, he thinks 
that the citizens serve him. 

d) oroarnyos” fw Sevoxdeidys, anépntog avec, 
Xenoclides was their general (himself the 


fifth =) with four others. 
52. VocaBULaARY 9. 
Accustom, , &0iC00.* 
I am accustomed, atPiouos or eioda (a perf. 2. 


from &0: xaza tO sim Bde, 
neut. part. accg. to my, 
his, &c. custom ; as my, 
his, &c. custom was.) 


Love, like, am fond of, éyundo: also, with ace. or 
dat. “I am contented 
with.” 

Think, am of opinion, voile. 

Serve, perform service, dnngeréo.? 

General, OrQatnyOG, OV, 0. 

Tocommand (an army), ozgaryyéo. 

Third, Toiz0G, 7, Ov. 

Fourth, TETAOTOS, , OF. 

Every body, nig tu. 


T am present, here, &c., mag-eyst. (ta magorvta pres- 
ent things, circum- 
stances, or condition.) 


To perform this service, tinnperciv rodro. 
6 these services, ixnpsreiv radra. 


Evercise 10. 


53. Accustom yourself to confer benefits upon'* the 
good. Every body loves his own things. I accustom 
myself to serve the state. Cyrus, as his custom was, 
was riding at full speed. I will give the gold to you 


w From orparés army, tyw lead. 

= Augment. ¢, slOov, st@copar. It is used in pase. 

- tx6, iptrns, rower, properly, to row for a person, or at his com- 
mand. 


NEUTER ADJECTIVE. $l 


yourself (48). Philip was their general with two others. 
He thinks that the citizens have conferred benefits upon 
him. Accustom yourself to becontented with your (18) 
present condition. Let us not freat those ill who! have 
done good to us. He accustomed himself (inperf.) to 
perform these services for the good. I will perform this 
service for you. He has a" large head. I am accus- 
tomed to perform you these services. | 


§ 10. Of the Neuter Adjective. 


54. a) In Greek, as in Latin, the neut. plur. of an 
adjective is used without a substantive, where we 
should rather use the singular. 

55. 6) The neut. article with a gen. case, is used 
in an indefinite way for any thing that relates to,.or 
proceeds from, what the gen. expresses. 

- 66. c) Neuter adjectives are used adverbially; and 
generally, | 


The neut. sing. of the comp. / serve also for comp. 
The neut. plural of the sup. } and sup. of the adv. 


57. d) When an adjective is the predicate, it is often 
in the neut. singular, when that is not the gender, or 
even number, of the subject. a 

This can only be, when the assertion is made of a class or gener- 
al notion; not of a particular thing. It may be supposed to agree 
with thing understood. - 

58. e) modve (alder or alsin, mieiorocg), superlatives, 
and the adj. juovs* stand in the gender of the gen. that 
follows them, when we might have rather expected the 
neut.adj. (Not 20 zodv zig yng, but 7 woddy.) 

59. as eins tavta, he said this. 


® Acc. plur. sis and cas. G. ons in later writers. 
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b) ra ray Oswy gégeys dei, we should bear what 
comes from the gods. 

c) cogarsgos ois, you act more wisely. 
aicytota dwrélecey, he lived in a most 
disgraceful way. 

d) 7 adgety soz enatveroyv, virtue is praise- 
worthy. 

e) 7 molly eyo yosoas, the greater part of the 
country. 0 yutovg £ov yoovov, half the 
time. 


60. VocasuLary 10. 
We ought, should or must, ei (oportet). 


To bear, geeo.° | 
Said, elnoy.° . 
To live, dia-relée, goo (properly fin- 


ish, go through ; Biov or 
yeovoy understood). 


Praiseworthy, - éauverds, H, OY. 

To praise, énasvéoo.4 

To act, 01800. 

Forwardness, zeal, zo nQoGupor (adj. for 7 Q0- 
Supic). 

Peloponnesus, ITshonovvyoos, ov, 7. 


Exercise 11. 


61. The others laid waste half the country. The 
other party'® act more wisely. ‘The rest'® of the 
Scythians act more wisely. He spent half his life in a 
most disgraceful way. 'The others are doing better.* 
The rest of the citizens are doing very well. The 
king of the Persians has ravaged the greater part of the 


® dct (—déot, dén, detv, déav), dejoet. Imperf. tds. — 

> gépw, ofow, tvivoya: aor. 1. hveyxa. Pass. tveyOijropat and cicPfco~ 
pat, dvfiiveypat, tweyOny. 

© ginov (ciré, &c.) an aor. 2. Also cixa aor. 1., of which sfnars, e+ 
wérw, and also eixas, are used by zittic writers. 

@ —ow (Xen. but generally écopar,) jvecu, yvexa, yvéOnv: but jvnpat. 

© By 56 the compar. and superi. of good must here be used. 
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Peloponnesus. Wisdom is praiseworthy (57. d). The 
son of Sophroniscus® said this (54. a). Let us bear 
what comes from the gods. The son of Philip will 
command (the army) with three others. Accustom 
yourself to bear what comes from the gods. One ought 
to like one’s own things. A certain man had a hen. 
Eagies'> have a'* very beautiful head. 


§$ 11. Subject and Predicate. 


62. a) The nom. neut. plur. generally has the verb 
in the singular ; but often not 6) when persons or liv- 
ing creatures are spoken of. 

63. c) The verb ‘to be’ is often omitted. 

64. a) ra Coa roeyes, the animals run. tov oveor 
Ta piv otiv eg qpiv, ta 3 ovx ep qpiv, of existing 
things some are in our power, and others are not in 
our power. 

b) rocade On sotgarevosr, so many nations went 
on the expedition. 

c) t& tov pilov xowd, the property of friends is 
common. 


65. VocaBuLaRy ILI. 


Animal, Coov, ov, 20. 
Run, zotyoo' (Sgap). 
In a person’s power, éni with the dat. of the per- 


son (én éuoi, in my pow- 
er ; &f suov, in my time ; 
éni tov natQos, in my fa- 
ther’s time). 


So many, gd00¢, Fo0ddd8, TOGOUTOS. 
Nation, _- SOv0g, 806, tO. 
Go on an expedition, orgarEven. 


f rpetyw, dpaveays dcdpdpnxa, Edpapoy. 


34 


Existing things, things, 
that are, or (54,a) whatis, 

To go away, 

Now (=already, at once, 
without waiting any 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


ra ovta (part. from sigs. rp 
dyzt,in reality, really.) 
Chae 20es.8 


non. 


longer), 


(Words after which the omission of the copula (‘is’ ‘are’ &c.), is 
very common.) 


Ready, ézotuoc,* 7, ov. 
Disappeared, vanished, qoeovdos,! 7, 0». 

(It is) time, moa. 

Kasy, dgdtor (neut. of dgd:o¢). 
Hard, difficult, adlendy (neut. of yadencs). 
Worthy, akg, «, ov. 

Possible, duvatos, 7, 6%, 

Impossible, advvatoc, o¢ ov. 

Necessity, a&vayny (= it is necessary). 
Lawful, Géuc, Sep, 7 (= fas). 


&e., &c. 


Exercise 12. 


66. These things were not in my power. These 
things took place in our fathers’ times. This (plur.) is 
good. It is now time togoaway. They are ready to 
do this. The judge is worthy of death (gen.) The 
boys have disappeared ;* the father has disappeared. 
Many nations will go on the expedition. It is easy to 
the wise, to bear what comes from the gods.* It is ne- 
cessary to bear what comes from the gods. Let us go 
away atonce. Socrates, the son’ of Sophroniscus, was 
really wise. For it is not lawful to speak ill of the gods. 
It is hard to deceive the wise. 


S sly: hasa fut. meaning, and is more common in this sense than 
Aefoopat, fut. of Zoyovar. In the moods it is used as pres. or fut. (B.) 

bh Afterwards fro:pos. 

4 From zoo, $d6s: only found in nom. of all numbers. 

k Begin with ady. Have, has, are not to be translated. 
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§ 12. On the Moods. 


67. a. 1) The moods of the aorist do not refer to 
past time, and are therefore rendered by 
the present in English. 

2) The moods of the aorist express moment- 
ary’ actions ; those of the present, con- 
tinued ones. 

3) But the participle of the aorist does refer 
to past time. neous, having fallen. 

68. a) uy when it forbids, takes the imperative of 
the present, the subjunctive of the aorist. 

In doing the exercises, consider (1) whether a single 
definite action is spoken of; or a continued action, or 
habit. Having thus determined whether the aorist 
should be used, or the present, (2) if you use the present, 
you must also use the imperative ; if the aorist, the sub- 
junctive.| 

Of course the subj. of the present must be used for the e first person 
(when the present is to be used), as the imperaf. has no first person. 

69. > The optative is theregular attendant of the 
historical tenses. Hence, 

70. 6) The relatives and’ particles (except the com- 
pounds of dy; see 77, 89), which take the subjunctive, 
after the present and ‘future, take the optative after the 
historical tenses. 

The optative is thus, in fact, the subjunctive of the historical tenses, 
answering to the imperfect and pluperfect of the Latin subjunctive. 

71. c) So the particles and pronouns. which go with 
the indicative in direct, take the optative in n obliques 
narration. a ; 


1 Momentary is here used in a somewhat loose way, to express sin- 
gle definite actions, not contemplated as continuing. 
™ uf with imperative present tells a man to leave off what he has 
already begun: pf with gor. sulj., tells hinr not to begin the action. (H.) 
is a consequence of the distinction pointed out, not a new dis- 
tinction. 
© i. e. Imperf., aorists, and pluperf. 
© Oblique narration (sermo obliquus) is when. the optnions, asser- 
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72. a) wy xlénze, do not steal (forbids stealing gener- 
ally). 
BN ea, do not steal (forbids stealing in a 
| particular instance). . 
b)§ weégstus iva ide, Tamhere tosee. - ' 
rao, iva toot, Twas there to see. 
ovx Eye (Or obx olda), onor? tgadnopo, I don’t 
know which way to turn myself. 
ovm elyov (Or ovx Gdav), O06? troanoiuns, I did 
not know which way to turn myself. 
c) joer, et ovr Exot, he asked if it were so. 
Hheke wot, Ort 7 6005 MeQoe eis THY Moly, heme 
6017», he told me that the road led to the 
city which I saw. 


73. VocaABULARY 12. 


Steal, xenro. 
Theft, xlonn, ie, 7. 
Know, | 18a. 


Whither, foi; (in dependent ques- 
| tions ozo1.) 


tions, &c., of another are related in the third person. “He said that he 
thought, &c.”—* He said, ‘I think? &c.” would be in direct narration 
(sermo rectus). | 

P In dependent (or indirect) questions, the regular rule is to use, 


not bcos ; motos 5 mnrtKos 5 
_ (quantus ?) (qualie ?) how old or big? 
but bréc0¢, | brotos, ornAlxos. 
So not xoré; = ot; 108 5 TOS 5 méGev3; wif} 
when? whither? where? how? | whence? how? whither? 
but © dré6re, dro, Gwov, orws, br60cy, San. 


So, also, not ris, but dores. But the direct interrogatives are.very © 
often used in indirect questions, as: jpdra pe ris einv, he asked me who 
was. 
@ Properly a perf. from efdw, see. I have percetved=I know. 
otda, ie, stdeinv, eida, etdévar, sidds. 
Plup. dew. Fut. cioopat (sidfiow). 
Perf ota, otc6a, olde | ioruy, torov | icpev, lore, lodot. 
Plup. 8S. jéev, tt. Hdn (from $éea). 
des, commonly FeecGa, Att. nonoOa. 
poe, Alt. Hédev, and gn. 
P. géswpev and popey. 
posers, ome 


Foecay, cay, 
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Turn, 
To ask, 


Road, 

Lead (of a road), 
See, 

To be so, 


T’o be found or brought in 
guilty, 

Battle, 

Fight, 

That, in order that, 

That, after verbs of telling 
&c., for Latin accus. with 
infinitive, 


coéno (Mid. turn myself). 

noeouny, aor. 2: (éowzan used 
for the other tenses. ) 

od0g, ov, 7. 

Geer. 

ogceo.? 

ovtas sya (to have them- 
selves so.) 


cloves (with gen.) 


udyy, NS, 7). 

MAYOMAI, EGOMEL, OVMCL, Net. 

iva (= ut. 

drt, (with indic. unless the 
optative is required by 
71. The acc. with infin. 


also occurs. See 91. b.) 


For what is 7, sometimes used? (to know: so ‘non habeo quo 
me vertam’) What are strengthening particles, and with what 
words are they often used? (yé, at least; nip, very; d4,now. They 
are frequently used with relatives.) — 


Exercise 13. 


74, Iam here ¢o see the battle. I was here ¢o see the 
battle. Do not pursue what is disgraceful.!* The 
road leadsto Athens. The. boy says that the road leads 
to Athens. The boy told me thatthe road led: to Athens. 
Do not deceive your father (of a particular instance of 
deceit). The Persian was found guilty of murder. I 
asked him what he was doing. He asked me who I 
was. Whoare you (plur.)? I asked them who they 
were. He told me that Xenoclides commanded them 


r The tenses supplied from the roots éx, sid: bpiw, bWoua:, bdpdea, k5- 
papat (ppac), opOnv. Imp. idpwv. For aor. sidov, idé, &c. and eiddpny, 
idud, Ge. 

® ddicxropar (am taken or caught), dddcopat, éddwxa. 
(fAwr), ddoinv, ddd (as, SeC.), addivat, ddobs. 

The a is long in the augmented, short in the unaugmented forms. 

* See note on 51. 6. 


Aor. iddwr 
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with two others.** Do not steal these things. Do not 
accustom yourself to deceive your mother. I was there 
to fight. He asked me whether (ei) these things were 
SO. 


§ 13. The Moods continued. 
On si and dy. Conditional Propositions. 


Introductory remarks on ay. 


75. This particle (of which Hermann considers the 
real meaning to be by chance, perhaps ; but Hartung, 
else, otherwise) gives an expression 0 contingency and 
mere possibility to the assertion. 

76. Its principal use is in the conclusion of a hypo- 
thetical sentence ; and when it stands in other sentences, 
it often refers to an im lied condition. 

77. It coalesces with several particles, so as to form 
one word with them. 

Thus with ei, ore, énaidy 
it forms és, 79, av, Oras, énedas. 

78. The d= 2a», 2 av, regularly begins the sen- 
tence, and is thus distinguished from the simple ds, 
which must have some words before it. 


79. ei (like our ‘if’) has the two meanings of if* and 
whether : it goes with the indic. or optative ; but not, in 
good writers, with the subjunctive.—(See ‘example in 
72.6.) . 

50. a) Possibility without any expression of uncer- 

tainty ; et with indic. in both clauses. 


* See 334. 


, e 
wed ~ 
s 


>? 
A UhefH GL: 

e & 
b » 


v 


t 
‘at 


tA a7 4 a 


7 
» @ de 


bY Uncertainty with the prospect of decision ; — 
éey with subjunctive in the conditional, and 
the indic. (generally the future) in the con- 
. _ sequent clause. 
‘ ¢) Uncertainty without any such accessary no- 
tion: af with the optative in the conditional 
4 clause, and a» with the optative in the con- 
sequent clause. 


ns fa € * Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not 
> Mage kin 80: ef with imperfect or aorist indic.in the 
eae » ¢ conditional clause; é» with imperf. or aor- 
NS ' 4st indic. in the consequent clause. 

Sm EN 


1) The imperfect is used for present time, or when the time is 
quite indefinite. 

2) If both condition and consequence refer to past time, the aor- 
ist must be used, at least in the conse clause ; unless the con- 
sequence is to be represented as continuing. 

) The condition may refer to past, and the consequence to pres- 
ent time. 

ei éweloOny, ovx av ipsdorowy, if Thad (then) been persuaded, I should 
not (now) be outof . 


81. a) ( 8 sBodvrnce xai rotoawes, if it has thunder- 


ed it has also lightened. 

sits By 816, 306, if youhave any thing, give 

at. ; 

b) éav et Eyaper, Scones, if we have any 

thing, we will give it. 

C) etic tavra MEdTTOL mya ay OMelyosces, 
if any one should do this, he would do me a 
great service. 

d) at te elyer, 23(30v dv, if he had any thing, he 
would give ié. 

et zt doyer, S3axev av, if he had had any 
thing, he would have given if. | 


82. VocaBuLaRy 13. 


T'o benefit, todo a service, cgedéo. 
Hurt, injure, prance. 


Kill, 


put to death, .760-XT 81900. 


« It is implied, that he Aas not any thing. 
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Speak the truth, adn evo. 

ina, Hm, UVAS, 7. 
Talent, zalavtoy, ov, TO. 
Not only—but also, ovy OTt.—GAL& xe. 
Even, x06. 
Not even, ovds, 


XH Oss. dgedeiv, Br\awrewv, &c. take besides acc. of person, an adj. 
in the ace. neut. plur., where we should use adverbs; very, more, &c. 
PSA, pexpa, peifw, Ta péytora. 


Exercise 14. 


83. If I have any thing,** I will give it. If you 
were to do this, you would confer the greatest benefit 
upon me (c). If any one should do this, he would 
greatly injure me. If I had a mina, I would give it to 
the slave. If he had had even three talents, he would 
have given them to his brother. If any one were to do 
(¢) this, he would do the greatest®* injury to the state. 

f you speak the truth (i. e. if what you say should 
prove true), I will give you three talents. If the wise 
were to manage the affairs of the state, they would con- 
fer a great benefit®* upon all the citizens. If this be 
so,*7 I will go away at once. If you were really wise, 
you would admire the beauty of virtue. I am here to 
see not only the city, but also the whole*® country. If 
the citizens were wise, they would have killed not only 
Xenoclides, but also Philip. If you should be found 
guilty*’ of murder, the citizens will put you to death. 


§ 14. The Moods continued. 


84, a) The optative with é» is equivalent to our 
may, might, would, should, &c. : 
v¥ Such a verb as ‘I do not say’ is understood: I saw, not that my 


son, but aleo &c.=I saw (I do not say) that (J saw) my son, but 
also, &c. . 
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It properly refers (as our would, &c.) to a condition supposed. 
Thus in (86*. a), ‘I would gladly see it,’ if it were possible; in (b6°. b) 
‘one could not,’ &c. if one were to look. 
85. b) The optative with a» is often translated by 
the future. | 


The Attics were peculiarly fond of expressing themselves in a 
doubtful way; of avoiding all positiveness in their assertions; and 
hence the optative with dv is used of the most positive assertions. 

_ 86. c.d.e.) ay gives to the znfinitive and the parti- 
ciple the same force that it gives to the optative. 

Thus (as in 86*. d) the infin. gets the force of an infin. future. 

This is the common way of expressing the future after verbs of 
hoping thinking, trusting, praying, knowing, confessing, &c., when 
it is dependent on a condition expressed or implied. 

Of a positive unconditional expectation, &c. the infinitive without 
dy is to be used; the future, if future time is to be strongly mark- 
ed; if not, the aor. or present, according as the action is momentary 
or continued. (K.) 

86". a) 780¢ ay Feaoaiuyy ravea, I would gladly 
see this, or, I should like to see this. av- 
Bownoy avaidesteQoy ovx AY tig EvQO!L, a 
man, or, one could not find a more shame- 
less fellow. 

b) ovx avy mevyors, you will not escape. 

C) mdcoy &Y OI BUQELY TR O& xtHUATA nNOdov- 

, peva; how much do you think your pos- 
sessions would fetch (literally, find) if 
they were sold? — 

d) ovx ior iva drdoa ay SuvyOinyai more anavta 
tavta moasat, tt is not possible that one man 
should ever be able to do all this. 

€) ralla* cone, 2dAX av eyo einsiv, I hold m 
tongue about the rest, though I should have 
much to say. airet podor, ag meQly eyo pee 


Y yeddctv &y==scripturum esse. 
ysyeapiva: dv=scripturum fuisse. 
yoda dv==(a) scripturum fuisse, or 
as pres. (b) scripturum esse. 
yeipey dv==scripturum fore. (K.) 
yedey dy is proved, I think, to be correct by Hartung, against Por- 
son, Hermann, &c. Kthner and Rost both agree with Hartung. 
For ra dda. 


ne EREEneentidinatt 
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yoo avt ray roleniny, he asks for pay on 
the plea that he could then conquer his 


enemies. 
87. VocaBuLarRy 14. 


‘Would (er should) like 
to...... (how trans- 
lated ?) 


See, behold, 

Shameless, 
Shamelessness,impudence, 
Find; (of things sold) fetch, 
Possession, 

Acquire, get, 


Sell, 

Can, am able, 

How is ‘it is possible’ 
sometimes expressed ? 

One, 

Hold my tongue about, 

Ask for: in mid. ask for 
myself, 

Pay, 

Conquer, get the better of, 


788006," gladly. (qdi0r as 
weeees Should like ex- 
tremely ; 7dtov ay...... 
7, [ would rather than.) 

Pecopc. 

AvaUsHS, 79, &. 

avaidere,* ag, 7. 

supioxe.* 

XTNUA,” ATOG, £0. 

xtaouet, (perf. xextnuas = I 
possess. ) 

00800. 

Svvapc. 


by gozey. 


aig, uta, &v. G. avog, pias, &c. 

cvonce, (with fut. mid.) 

aizéo. 

pu bds, ov, 0. 

neguy(yvouat, (with gen. See 
15, note 1.) 


+ Literally ‘as thus being-likely-to-conquer.’ 

y From jdis, sweet. Adverbsin ws are formed by adding ws to the 
root ; xad-6s, cadds* ray-ts, rayé-os, reyé-ws. 

z The termination ta becomes ea when derived from adjectives in 
ns, by contraction with the ¢ of the root ; dva:dfs, dvatdé-os, dvatderd. The 
a is then shortened, and the accent thrown back to the last syllable but 
two. ais an inseparable particle, meaning ‘not’ in compound words. It 
generally takes » before a vowel: a, not, aid, the root of words denoting 


reverence, respect, shame, &c. 


ebperds. 
b See 8. note a. 


= siptoxw, ciphow, sipnxa, eSpnyat. 


etpov, ebpoynv, cbpéOnv. Verb adj. 


© dévapat, dus foopat, dedévnpas, HdvvfOnv. (2 sing. dévacat.) 
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Escape from, gevyo, (acc. fut. mid.) 
Black, pelas, ava, ay. 
Flatterer, XOAGE, KOS, O- 
Flatter, xOoLaxevor. 
Ever, at any time, woté,! 

us Sixatog, a, ov. 
Faithful, NUGTOS, 1], Ov. 
How much, stocoy, (neut.) 
Think, otopeces.® 
Hope, sAnivoo. 

Exercise 15. 


88. One cannot find a more shameless flatterer. One 
cannot find a blacker dog. You will not escape from 
those who are pursuing you. If I possessed a talent, I 
would not ask you‘ for pay. It is not possible that you, 
being a man, should be able to deceive the gods. You 
will not deceive God, the judge of all. I should like to 
find these things. I should like to see the old geometers. 
Let us fly from the shamelessness of wicked men. You 
will not find a juster judge. Do not steal the poet’s gold. 
Do not flatter. If you do this, you will conquer your 
enemies. How much do you think the eagle will fetch, 
if offered for sale? I asked him how much "2, note) 
his possessions would fetch, if sold? I will ask for 
three talents, on the plea that I shall then conquer 
(86*. e) all my enemies. I hope that you will be able to 
do all this (86”. d). 


$15. The Moods continued. 
§9. a) The compounds of dy (és, bray, émaday, &c. 
4 xére3 interrog. when? : 


© ofopa and ofpat (2 sing. olst), offcopar, d40ny. Imperf. dépnv, puny. 
f See 123, and 124. a. 
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77) regularly take the subjunctive. The 
same rule applies to relatives with ay. 

90. 6) When they come into connection with past 
time or the oblique narration, they either remain 
unchanged, or the simple words (et, oze, ée1d7—0s, dott, 
0003, &c.) take their place with the optative (69). 

90°. c. d. e) When these compounds of ds, and rela- 
tives with ay, go with the subjunctive of the aorist, they 
answer to the Latin future perfect (futurum exactum). 

91. a) nagscopon édy ot Seys (60,*), [ will come to you 

(or, be with you), if Tam wanted. 

b) igy nagécecOar, si redeor Or Senco, he said 
that he would come, tf he were wanted. 

C) toze 84," Oravy & yon! wotys, evrvzeic, then only 
are you prosperous, when you do what you 
ought. ore dy, Otay & yon NOLNOYS, EvTvY ORS, 
then only will you be prosperous, when you 
have done* what you ought (tum demum, 
quum officia tua expleveris, felix eris). 

d) inadav anavta axovante, xpivate, when (or 
after) you have heard all, decide. 

€) SsapPege 0,7 dv AcBy, he will destroy whatever 
he takesor lays hold of (ceperit). 


92. VocaBuLaRy 15. 


At all, si, (neut. of zc). 

Also, HOLE. 

One ought, 401- 

If there is any need, or oc-_ ,, , ye 
casion. say te Oey, or et te Seot. 


Am prosperous, or fortun- , , 
ate: prosper. EUTUY ED. 
’ ’ 

© ri=at all. dav ri dén, if it should be at all necessary. 

bh Then truly (and not before)=then only. 

i yeh (oportet)—ypsin, ypp, xpivat, part. neut. (rd) ypéwy. Imperf. 
dypiiy or xoav (not, Exon): fut. ypices. 

k Properly, ‘when you shall have done :’ but in English a future 
action, that is to precede another future action, is generally put in the 
present or perfect tense. We do not, that is, mark that it is now fa- 
ture, but consider ourselves as removed by the ‘ when,’ &c. to the time 
of its happening. 
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Fortune, TUYN, NS, J 

Hear, axove.! 

Judge, decide, xptvo0. 

When, Ore.” 

Then, OTE. 

When? more ; 

Destroy, StagPeioo." 

Take, AapBeve.° 

Whosoever, whatsoever,  oattg.? 

When, after, éneidy, or with ay, ineday. 


(xapsivat, to be present (here or there), is often used of being present 
to assist; where we should use ‘come to you,’ or ‘be with you’) 


Exercise 16. 


When the consequent verb is in the fut., how is ‘tf’ transla- 
ted? with what mood 7—81. 8. 

93. He says that he will come, if he is wanted (91. b). 
If we do what we ought, we shall be happy. If the 
citizens were to do what they ought, they would be 
prosperous. If the citizens had done what they ought. 
(imperf.), they would be prosperous (now). When I 
have any thing,I will give it. When they see this, 
they will fear. When you have managed the affairs of 
the state well, you shall manage mine also. He hopes 
that he shall (thus) be able to deceive the gods also. I 
am glad that the enemy are destroyed.’ If the enemy 
had done this, they would have been destroyed. The 

Judge said, that he would come, if he were wanted. 


1 Fut. dxotcopat (but aor. 1. hxovea), dxfixoa, Hxovepat. 

™ Sray when the subj. should be used with dy. 

B diagOelpw, dtapbepa, dtépOapxa. 

© AapBdver, Affouar, efAnga. EraBor. 

P The neut. of Scris has sometimes a mark like a comma (called 
diastole or hypodiastole) after the o, to distinguish it from &r:, that. (8,rt.) 
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§ 16. The Moods continued. 


94. a) The optative is used of what happened often, 
when the time spoken of is past. 
1) For pres. or future time, the relatives with 4» and compounds 
of & could be used. 
2) To relatives &» gives in this way the force of our ever. 55 dy 
(= quicumque, siquis) whoever, any man who; in plur. all who. 

95. a) imegqor’ elyey Onde éy core Stareipot,* he 
had an upper chamber whenever he stayed. 
an town. 

b) ingarrey & BdEatEer avrg, he did what (in each 
case) seemed good to him. 

c) ov¢ (ue) (8 oe sizaxtos xi crony idvras, Exyvet,t 
he used to praise those whom (at any time) 
he saw marching in good order and in si- 


lence. 
96. VocaBuLaRy 16. 

Upper chamber, VRENMOY, OV, TO. 

Whenever, onote. 

Stay (in a town), dareiBoo. 

It seems good, Soxei" (= videtur,videntur, 
& Soxei pot, what seems 
good tome,what Iplease 
or choose to do). 

In good order, 8UTAXTOOG. 

Rank, takic, 200g,” 7. 


4 éxepqov, adj. understand olxnza. srepdtos, Gos from trép, as wa-~ 
rpatos, Gos from mario. (P.) 

¥ dorv is used of Athens as we use ‘ town’ of London. 

® diarpiBew, to rub (or wear) away, xodvoy, Biov (conterere tempus, 
terere vitam). Without ace. to linger, stay, &c. 

t The imperfect of an habitual action; translated by ‘used to? &c. 
See 2. Oss. 

" doxéw (seem and also think), défw, didoypt (visus sum), aor. 1. 
Boga. (The 3 sing. doxet, tmperf. iddxer, dbget, Edoge(v), dédoxrar). 

VY résow, real root ray. Hence ray-cisexréits. Nouns in ois, ora, 
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Order, arrange, taco, Eo. 

Dining-room, cvosyscny,” 00, 0. 

March (of a single soldier), ef, 

Silence, owonn, Ho, 7. 

Horse-soldier, inneve, sos, 6 (plur. caval- 
ry). 

To charge an enemy, éLavvel sig (With acc., some- 


times, én). 


Exercise 17. 


ZX What is the fut. of ératvéw I—60, note d. 


97. He had a dining-room whenever he stayed in 
town. ‘The judge had an upper chamber whenever he 
stayed in town. I praise all whom I see (94.1) acting 
well. ‘The judge praised all whom he saw acting well. 
I will do whatever (94.1) I please.** Whenever he 
_ took any city, he used to kill all the citizens. When I 

have taken? the city, I will kill all the citizens. When 
you have taken the city, do not killthe citizens. I praise 
those who march in silence. If you march in good or- 
der, I will praise you. Who would not admire cavalry 
marching (riding) in order? The cavalry of the Per- 
sians charge the ranks of theenemy. I should like to 
see*® cavalry charging the enemy. 


§ 17. Onthe Moods. 


98. The subjunctive is used in doubting questions 
either alone, or after Bovie, Gedas (do you wish ?). 


Soalso after ot« Zyw (or ofda: 72, b), and drop (éw) Iamat a loss, 


from’ verbs, denote regularly the abstract notion of the verb. Hence 
ragis==the putting in order; but also, order, a place assigned, &c. 

W =dvdyuov from dvw, yata, earth, ground. 

* glut, ibo, (not to be confounded with sini, sum). 
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a (dw) ak {nra (fw) seek. (Optat. after the historical tenses, 
2. 6 


99. a) Bovey ow cxona psy; do you, wish then, that 
; we should consider (the question) ? 
b) nodes Povla detopat; what do you wish me 
to begin with? 
c) ti 2010; what shall Ido? what am Ito do? 
ot Tedrroopeate ; whither shall Iturn myself? 
d) sizw ov» cot to aittov; shall I then tell you 


the cause ? 
e) suv axovom avdic—; shall I now hear 
again— ? 
100. VocaBuLary 17. 
Wish, Bovdouos, P&Ae or &élo. 
Consider, examine, OXOTEO. 
Whence. nodes. 
Begin, . dpxoman, 
Cause, aittoy,” ov, £0. 
Again, avdic. 
Then (of inference), our. 
Am ata loss, arogeo.° 
Seek, Cyréo. 


(dg’ tar, ded cod, &c. dptausvosd (having begun with you =) and 
you among the first ; aid you ue mush as any Becly.) you =) 


y 2. sing. of Boédozat, which with drropa: and ofopar always make se 
in 2. sing. pres. (der, ofr). 

s The subjunctive used in this way (subjunctivus dubitativue or de- 
liberativus) must not be mistaken for the future. 

® 20é\w (the most general expression for wishing) denotes particu- 
larly that kind of wish in which there lies a purpose or design 2 conse- 
quently the desire of something, the execution of which i8, OF appears 
to be, in one’s own power. Botdopat, on the other hand, is confined to 
that kind of willingness or wishing, in which the wieh and inclination 

towards a thing are either the only thing contained in the expression, 

or are at least intended to be marked particularly. Hence it expresses 
a readiness and willingness to submit to what does not exactly depend 
upon oneself.—( Butt. Lexilogus, Eng. Trans. 194.) 

b Properly adj. 

° From a, not, rép0s, passage, outlet. 

‘@ The dpfdusvos must be in the case of whatever it refers to. 
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Exercise 18. 


eae jfter what tenses must the opt. be used in dependent sen- 
nces 

101. What shall I say? Do you wish, then, (that) 
we should go away? What shall we do? Do- you 
wish, then, that we should tell you the cause? Do you 
wish that I should hold-my-tongue-about this? Do you 
wish, then, that I should begin? All men, and you as 
much as any body, praise this man. This eagle has a’ 
black head. They praise not only* the mother, but also 
the daughter. Not only you, but also your friends, will 
prosper, if you do this. We must bear what fortune 
sends (what comes from fortune*). You yourself shall 
hear. J am ata loss what (72, note p) to do. They are 
at a loss which way to turn themselves. They did not 
know which way to turn themselves. 


§ 18. The Moods continued. 


102. a) etre dyot (or dys), Epy dooaesy.° 
b) ei re éyot, Eqn Sovves ay. 
c) ef ze elyev, épy Sovvcs ay. 

103. a) When conditional propositions become de- 
pendent on another verb, the consequent 
clause is in the infinitive. 

b) Instead, therefore, of the optative with é» (in 
81. c) we shall have the infin. with ay. 

c) Instead of the imperfect or aorist with é&y (81. 
d) we shall have the present or aorist infin. 


with a. 

104. a) Instead of the indic. future (81. b) we shall 
have the infin. future ; and e with opta- 
tive instead of éa» with subj., if in connec- 
tion with past time. 


Compare ex-- 
amplesin 81. 


© Also ef rc Fee (or For), Epon er a. See 86. note w. 
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105. Thus where we should have had in the conse- 
quent clause, 


w 3 # la 3 o > 
roo ay nowoawe ay, 4 wenoinnome cy 
01700, : hia ”? 9 7 a ? 9 mm a ”? 
éxotovy ay, | énoinoa as, énenownay 9, 
we shall have, , , 
~ « 4 
WOjoey, Oley AY, Motos ar, MEMLOLNNEVAL OY. 
- Exercise 19. 


106. He said that, if you were to do this, you would 
do him the greatest service.” I said that, if any one 
should do this, he would greatly injure me. He said 
that, if he had a mina, he would give it to the slave. 
He said that, if any one were to do this, he would do the 
greatest injury™ to the state. He said that he was there 
to see the battle. How much do you think that your 
horses would fetch, if they were sold (86*.c)? Who 
would not wonder at the shamelessness of this basest 
flatterer? He told me, that his daughter had very beau- 
tiful hands.'* I should extremely like to see** the wise 
men of old.'' If the Persians of the present day'! were 
wise, they would be doing better. I should wish to be 
contented with what comes from the gods.2 4 ™ 


$ 19. ov and pn. 


107. 1) od denies independently and directly. 

2} uy does not deny independently and directly, 
but in reference to something else ; to some 
supposed case, condition or purpose ; or in 
the expression of some fear, solicitude, or 
care. 

107* 1) ei is used in all prohibitions (see 32. Obs.) 

2) With all conditzonal particles, 2, sc» (tj, a»), 
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orev, éxadav, &c., and with Ore, dsdre, | 
‘when,’ if a condition is implied (111. a). 
3) With all particles expressing intention or 
purpose ; iva, ores, we, &C. 
Note.—In the same cases the compounds of pq will 
be used when required. 


108. But od is used with ot, o¢ (¢hat): and also with 
énei, énedn (when, after, and as causal conjunctions, as, 
since), because they relate to actual facts. 

109. a. b.) ov is also (generally) used when the 
opinions, &c. of another person are stated in oblique 
narration. 

For though these seem to be dependent, they are only distinguish- 
ed from direct assertion in form. 

110. c) In negative propositions, positive pronouns 
and adverbs should be translated into Greek by the cor- 
responding negative forms. 

Hence the particles for neither—nor are to be used for either—or 


after a negative; and no, nobody, nowhere, for any, anybody, any- 
where, &c. (See note t “ Questions on the Syntax, § 19.) 


111. a) ovx sehew qyoir, he says that he does not 
choose. 

b) vouiter ov xadov elvan, he thinks that it is not 
honorable. 

c) ov divatat oT ev Aévety, OUT ev noLEiv TOUS Gi- 
love, he cannot either speak well of his 

riends, or treat them well. 

d) ovx env sioslGeiy naga toy orgatnyoy, OnOTE LY 
oyolalot, persons were not allowed to go in 
to the general, when he was not at leisure. 
(Here a condition is implied: if he was not 
at leisure at that time.) 


112. VocaBuLary 18. 


Nobody, ovdeic, pydetc, -~ic, -8y. 
Not a single person, ovde alc, ude eis. 


£ Of i6é\w, 0é\w (see 100, note a), the former is the common prose 
form: 2é\w, —fow, —nxa. 
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No longer, ouxért, unndti.t 

Not even, ovds, 1708. 

Neither, nor, ovre—ovre: unte—pnee. 

Neither, nor yet, ovre—ovde: uyte—pnde, 

Both, and, XOi—xak, OF TE—HOE. 

Unless, & gen. 

Go into, Lo ePY OCLs. 

Go away, anspyopcs.* 

ein (= intercourse Suidéa, ag, $. 

? 

Bid, order, x8devoo. 

One is allowed (lice?), &Eeore. 

To be at leisure, azyoialo. 

Leisure, ayoky (oxoly, slowly : with 
a verb = am slow todoa 
thing, &c.) 


Oss. ré—xai is very often used, where we should only use ‘and,? 
—The notions are thus brought into closer connection, and the ré 
prepares us for the coming «ai. 


Exercise 20. 


Zip When should pi xdéixre be used?) =when pd wdfn? 72, 


113. I will go away (65, note g), that I may not see 
the battle. Let us no longer pursue what is disgrace- 
ful.'® He told me, that the road did not lead to Athens 
(108). Do not think, that thecitizensserve you. If you 
do not do what you ought (91. c), you will not prosper. 
No longer accustom yourself to deceive your father. I 
will not take it, unless you bid (me). Let no one steal 
this. Let nota single person go away. He says that 
the boys do not wish to go away. Let us not fly-from 
the company of the good. He said that, unless the citi- 
zens performed him this service**, he would lay waste 
the rest’® of the country. I shall be slow to do that.* 


& irc is yet, still; with negatives, any longer. 
b Ipyopat, ercbaopat, AfrvOa, (HAvOov) FAGov. See 65. note g. 
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§ 20. Verbals in téog. 


114. These verbals are formed both from ¢rans. and 
intrans. verbs: and also from mid. (deponent) verbs, 
since they are sometimes used in a passive meaning. 

115. a) They are passive, and take the agent in the 
dative ; but they also govern the object in the same case 
as the verbs from which they come. 

116. a) When used in the neuter (with the agent in 
the dat. omitted), they are equivalent to the participle in 
dus used in the same way, and express: ‘one must, 
ought, &c.; ‘we, you, &c. must, ought,’ &c.; or, ‘tsto 
be,’ &c. 

117. 6) When formed from transitive verbs, they may 
also be used in agreement with the object, the agent 
being still in the dative. Here, too, they exactly agree 
with the participle in dus. 

118. Two peculiarities in Attic Greek deserve notice: 

1. The neut. plur. is used as well as the newt. 
sing. - 

2. The agent is sometimes put in the accus. 
as well as the object. 

119. c) When a verb has two constructions with 
different meanings, the verbal adjective sometimes has 
both : thus zaergoy with accus. has the meaning of per- 
suade (xzideayv tid); with the dat. that of to obey 
(neiFeoGai' rin). 

120. a) G. éxtOupynréoy sori tho aestns, we, You, 

&c. should desire virize. 

D. émtyeconréoy éari tp eeyy, we, you, KC. 
should set about the work. 

A. xohaczréoy éoti tov naida, we, you, &c. 


should punish the boy. 
b) doxnréor sori cor thy &QETy », you should 


> pacer e 9 cultivate vir- 
KROXYTEA &otl cor 7 A ET N, 


tue. 


i Perf. 2. (or mid.) xéro.0a, I trust, or feel sure: I am persuaded. 
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c) saoréor doriy avrdy, we must persuade him. 
rectéoy scriv ave, we must obey him. 
N. B. These examples may all be translated passive- 
ly. Vértue should be cultivated, &c. ~ 


121. VocasuLaRy 19. 
To practise, exercise, culti- 
vate. 
Desire 


Set about, take in hand, 


Work, task, production, 
Parent, 
Attempt, endeavour, try, 


Permit, suffer, 

Restrain by punishment, 
punish, chastise, 

Run or fly to the assistance 
of, assist in the defence of, 


> 8 
a 


CxXEO. 


ént-Ovpéo (gen. from été, 
on, Oupds, mind, assion). 

énv-yeipéo, (dat. from ési, 
rele). 

Egyor, ov, 70. 

yorevs, é00¢, 6 

BLOOM, (verb. adj. 2aga- 

é0¢). 

8deot (Verb. adj. éaz80s). 
xolete, (fut. -éoouat). 


Boy8éo! (dat.) 


Oss. These verbals should be formed from aor. 1 pase.™ by reject- 
ing the augment, turning Ov into rfos, and therefore the preceding 
aspirate (if there is one) into its mute (i. e. xr, «7, for $9, x6). 

besatt Form verbals_ from diudikw pursue, psbyo fly frum, wpsdéia 

benefit. 


Exercise 21. 


122. The great work must be set about. We must 
not shun the labour. All the citizens should confer 


benefits on the state. 


He said that all the citizens 


ought to confer benefits on their country (state), when 


there is any occasion. 


We must fly-to-the-assistance of 


k Augment ¢. 
1 From Gof cry, 0é run. 


m For if the aor. 1. has a different vowel, &c. from perf. pase., the 
verbal adj. follows it, and not the perf. 
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our country. Wemustset about the task of chastising' 
the boy. If the slave had done this, it would® be ne- 
cessary to punish him. If the boy should do this, it 
would be necessary to punish him. He told us, that if 
this were so,*” we ought to set about the task. We must 
punish not only* my boy, bué also my brother’s.* Pa- 
rents* and poets" love their own productions. He said 
that virtue should be cultivated by all. Whoever (dong 
ay, 94. 2) is** caught, shall be punished. We must not 
be slow® to obey our parents. 


§ 21. Double Accusative. 


123. Verbs of taking away from, teaching, conceal- 
ing, asking, putting on or off, take two accusatives. 


124. a) OnBalovs yejpara® Grycav,” they asked 
the Thebans for money. 
b) od a8 anoxotya tavea, Iwill not hide this 
from you. 
c)rovg wolemiovg tv VaUY anectEegnxamer, 
we have deprived the enemy of their ship. 
d) SWdoxova rove naidas cmpeoovryy, they teach 
the boys modesty (moderation or self:-re- 
straint.) 
e) roy naida eidvos ro» yizova, he stript the boy 
of his tunic. 
125. VocaBuLaRy 20. 


Thebans, OnBaior, oi. 
Money, Lojpara, za (pl. of xonue). 


« The art. must be repeated before ‘ poets,” or the meaning would 
be ‘ those who are parents and poets:’ in other words, both attributes 
would be spoken of the same subject. 

° From xpdopar (see 8, note a). It is only in the plur. that it 
means money, etc. Properly, a thing used. 

P airstoOa: in the mid. (sidi aliquid expetere) does not take two ac- 
cusatives, but one acc. ard rapé, or one noun and an infin. (Poppo.) 
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Hide, XQURTO,* &0-xURTOD. 
Ship, YOLUS," VES, 7. 
Deprive of, aMOCTeEQeo. 
Take away from, &qp-aigeod.* 
Teach, 8idacxe.' 
Modesty, moderation, self- roo g 

restraint, FOPLOWP Ty Ss 
To be wise, (i.e. prudent), , 

or in one’s right mind, %Peore@- 
To be mad, peccevopeces.” 
Die, Pyynox0,” &noOynoxe. 
Mortal, Genz0s, 7, Ov. 
Immortal, adayvazos, O¢ oF. 
Strip, or take off, éxdvo,* 2 in mid. “on or off 
Put on, éydve,* § myself.” 
Tunic, yitov,? vos, 0. 
Misfortune, dvonpayia, as, 7. 

PHRASES. 
But for, et 7 dtc (acc.) 
All but, - Goo ov (i. e, just as much 
as not) 


@ In aor. 2. this verb has @ for charact. 

¥ vats, ves, wnt, vaiv,——vijes, ved, vavoi, vais. These are the forms 
as used in Attic Greek. 

® alpéw (fow, &c.), slrov, gpeOny. 

* diddonw, diddgw, -opat, dedidaya, Act. I teach. Mid. [ have (them 
taught. 

« Lwdpocdyvny .... quam soleo equidem quum temperantiam tum 
moderationem appellare, nonnunquam etiam modestiam. (Cic.) —zcivn, 
abstract nouns from adj. in wv (especially) and others. cagpwv (from 
eas salvus, ¢efy mens), moderate, temperate,—prudent. 

VY patvopat, pavodpat, péunva (With meaning of pres.), aor. éudvny. 

W Oviicxw, Oavodpar, réOvnxa, EOavov. The perf and aor. = | am dead. 

x déw, go into, and also make to go into,—sink, enclose. Act. fut. 
and aor. with the trans. meaning. Mid. déopat, (d6copat, idvoduny) en-~ 
close myself==put on (a garment). [dev (680:—édsva:, dis) has also this 
meaning. Hence ivdiw, put on: éxdéiw, put off, strip (with fut. and 
aor.) ; both of another: mid. of myself. 

y And under-garment with sleeves, over which a mantle was worn 
out of doors. 
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Outside, without, eo (gren.) ta soo, external, 
outward things. | 

External, 6 ew (27). 

Within, &ydov (also, tn doors, at 


home ; ior xaraduBeir, 
to find a man in, or at 
home). 


Exercise 22. 
Zi What is the literal English of ef p) ded ? 

126. I will put on my tunic. Do not hide your mis- 
fortunes from me. We will teach our daughters mod- 
esty. O mother, do not teach your daughter impudence, 
We will take away this from the woman. Let us not 
teach these most disgraceful things to our boys. The 
rest of the Thebans were there to see the battle. He 
would have died*’ but for the dog. Let us not fly from 
the all but present war. I will put his tunic on the 
boy. Ifthe enemy do this,** we will deprive them of 
their ship. I should have died®’ but for my faithful 
slave. This man has stript me of my tunic. If you do 
not perform me this service,** I will deprive you of your 
pay. If we find him at home, we will kill him. He 
killed all who were within. Let us love the company 
of the temperate. Let us not fear external evils. 


§$ 22. The Accusative after Passive and Neuter Verbs. 


127. The accus. of the active becomes the nom. of 
the pass. 

128. a) If the verb governs two accusatives, that of 
the person becomes the nominative ; that of the thing 
continues to be the object of the passive verb, as in Latin. 
But also 

129. 6) The daé. of the, active sometimes becomes 
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the nom. of the passive; the object of the active con- 
tinuing to be the object of the passive in the accusative 
(éeerodney, morevety tivi 2). 

130. d) Intransitive verbs take an acc. of a noun of 
kindred meaning ; and (as in geiv yaéla) of one that 
restricts the general notion of the verb to a particular 
instance. 

e) Here the ordinary accus. of the object is found together with 
this Limiting accusative. 

131. a) dqawgedeigs ty» &oynv, having had his 

. government taken from him. 

b) o Swxgarne énicgenetas +49 Biartav, Socra- 
tes ts entrusted with the arbitration ; 
nentozevpos* tovto, this is entrusted to me, 
or [am entrusted with this. 

c) &xxomas tovcs OgPalpors, having had his 
eyes knocked out. 

d) geiv yada, to flow with milk ; Civ” Bios, to live 
a life ; xwdvvevew xivdivov, to brave a dan- 
ger; nolepov noleneiv, to wage a war; 
unvoy xomaobat, to sleep a sleep. 

e) &vixnos tous BagBagovs ry» ey Magadan 
payny,he conquered the barbarians in 
the batile of Marathon. 


132. VocaBuLarRy @1. 


To commit, confide, oren- , _, 
enitoenoo.t 


trust to, 
Entrust to, motevot (also with dat. 
only, to trust a person). 
Arbitration, Siaiza, 9, 7. 
Faith, MOTE, EW, 7. 


Disbelieve, disobey (a per- . 
son or law), astarén (dat.) 
% 125, note s. 
® tye miorsbopat (bn6 rivos), I am trusted, confided in, or believed. 
b {dw, xpdopat, msivdw, dupdw (live, use, hunger, thirst), contract ae 
into n (not a). od, ¢ns, &c. 
+ For the distinction between these words, see Index under ‘ en- 
trust to.’ 
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Law, 

Cut out, knock out, 

Cut to pieces, 
Government, magistracy, 


Danger, 

Brave, incur, expose one- 
self to a danger, 

Hye, 


Flows with a full or strong 
stream, | 


Honey, 

Conquer, 

Victory, . 

Barbarian, (i. e. one who is 
not a Greek), 

To hold a magistracy or 
office. 
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v040G, Ov, O. 

dx-x6nr00. 

HOE OL-KORTOD. 

eoxy, 7s, 7 (also, begin- 
ning: ace. Goyyy, Or tye 
aeyyy, used adverbially 
for at all, or ever, after 
negatives, when an ac- 
tion is spoken of ) 

xiv8UPOS, OD, O. 


xivOvvevely uivduvor. 


OpPaluds, ov, 6 

xoUscopes (aor. -oW). 

orvas, ov, 6 

RNY; 1S % 
800.° 

molve get, (the adj. being in 
the case and gender of 
its noun). 

Hed, 8t0G, TO. 

9Lx0LED. 


#iXN, NS I> 
BaBagos, ov, 6. 


Goyew coyiy. 


Milk, ykla, yadlaxrog, tO (R. yo 
Jaxe). 
River, ‘ROTABOG, OV, 6 
Exercise 23. 


133. I have had the arbitration entrusted tome. He 
said, that he had had the arbitration entrusted to him (72. 


c). The eagle has had its eyes knocked out. 


The foun- 


not 


© plu, pofcopat, asfinna 3 aor. eppinv (fowed) ; (ijpsrca and feéeopar, 
Attic). 
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tains flow with milk and honey. If the fountains flow 
both with milk and honey, we shall become rich. Ifthe 
rivers had flowed with wine, the citizens would have be- 
come rich. Ifthe citizens are wise, they will put him to 
death. Ifthe citizens are mad (aor.), they will put you 
to death. You will not be able (86*. 5) to disbelieve 
your mother. The rivers are flowing with a strong 
stream. The thing has all but‘*® been done. I should 
have killed you, but for®® your father. Sophroniscus 
had his government taken away from him. Hehas had 
his government taken away from him. Hares have 
large eyes. Let us try to bear what comes from the 
gods.*5 We must try™® to bear what fortune sends.* 
. He conquered the Persians in the battle that took place 
there (in the there battle). I will not expose myself to 
this danger. The people outside were cut to pieces. I 
asked the boy himself, whether (72. c) the river was 
flowing with a strong stream. I asked Sophroniscus 
what magistracy he held. 


§ 23. The Accusative continued. 


134. a) The accus. is used after nouns and adjectives 
where xard, as to, might be supposed understood. 


It thus limits the preceding word to a particular part, circum- 


135. b) The accus. of a neut. pronoun or any gener- 
al expression, is often used in this way after verbs that 
would govern a substantive in another case. 

136. c) The accusative is used to express duration 
of time, and the distance of one place from another. 

137. a) xadog 20 copa, beautiful in person. Loxgea- 

eng tovvona,* Socrates by name. niytroues 
any xegadyr, Tam struck on the head. nay- 
ta evdautmover, he is happy in all respects. 


4 c=ré Svopa. 
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b) ti yoopon aveq ; what use shall Imake of it? 
what am F to do with it? ovx of8a 6,74 cot 
yoopat, I dowt know what use to make of 
you, I don’t know what to do with you. 

C) nodvv yeovor, a long time. resig clove pivas, 
three whole months. t&nodid, mostly, (for) 
most of his time. anéze dexa cradiovs, it is 
ten stadia off. 

d. zovvavtioy,’ on the contrary. +0 deyouevoy, as 
the saying is. 

138. VocaBuLaRy 22, 


Whole, Olog, 4, 0». 
Body, person, OMe, Uz0G, TO. 
Month, HyY, UnvOs, 0. 
Name, OvONa, aTOG, TO. 
To strike, maycow (Att. miner: used 


by the Attics only in 
perf. act. and in the 
pass. For other tenses 
natacoo, &o, is used.) 


Unjust, &3tx0¢, O¢ ov. 

Do injustice to, injure, adtxéo (acc. of person and 
also of thing.) 

Injustice, adixia, as, 7 (adcxeiv adixtas, 
to commit an injury). 

Staff, GaPdog, ov, 7. 

Insult, uBeito (acc.: vBoilerv sig ti 
ya, to act insolently to- 
wards). 

Insult, insolence, UBots, 8006, 7. 

Reverence, aidzouos, ecomat, et aor. 1. 
pass.: (ace.) 

Run away from, anodideaoxnt (acc.) 


¢ The subj. used as in 99. c. expresses more doubt as to what is to 
be done than the fut. 
==7éd évayrioy. 
~ © didpdcxw, dpécopat, dtépdxa. Edpav (spade, dpatny, dpc (gs, Suc.) dpa- 
vat, dpds). . 
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To have no fear of, to be 4g. éédeo (ace.) 


without fear of, 


Mild, gentle, 2QG0C," NEAsia, TEXOP. 
Disposition, 7006, 806, Td. 
To be distant from, anezyo (mid, abstain from: 
gen.) 
Use, do with, yodonas (dat.) 
Stadium, oradios or aradior. 
Exercise 24. 


ty Why is scres used in 137.6? 72, note p. 


139. The boy is of a mild disposition. He told me 
that his daughter was of a mild disposition. If any one- 
of your slaves should run away from you, and you 
should take him, what would you do with him?" A 
certain philosopher, Socrates by name, was there, fo see 
the man. Accustom yourself to have-no-fear-of death. 
I am not without fear of the king of the Persians. I 
have been struck on my head.‘' He struck the boy with . 
a staff. Accustom yourself to reverence your parents. 
Insult nobody. The injury (nom.) which they commit- 
ted against you. We ought to do™® what is just,'® and 
abstain: from what is unjust. The city is three stadia 
off. Let us avoid insolence. we must pursue what is 
_ just. Let us insult nobody. Let us no longer act inso- 
lently towards those who! manage the affairs of the 
state. 


h xpos B. (xpdos P. R. K.) takes all fem. and neut. plur. as if 
from xpats, xpacta, 0. pl. xpaéa. Plur. mas. mpdoc, xpacis: G. xpaéwv: D. 
mpdots, mpator(v): A. mpdovs, xpaeis. 

i The verbal adj. from dxfyeoda is dpsxréos,a word not found in 
Paseow’s Lexicon, but used by Xenophon. It, of course, governs the 
gen. 
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§ 24. The Genitive. 


Oss. The fundamental notion of the genitive is separation from, 
mye Jrom; i.e. the notion of the prepositions from, out of 

140. a) Partitives, numerals, superlatives, é&&c. gov- 
em the genitive. 

141. 6) The genitive is used with adverbs of ttme 
and place. 

142. d) The genitive also expresses the material 
out of which any thing is made; and generally such 
properties, circumstances, &c. as we should express by 
6 of. ] 

Oss. 1. 5) Our indef. art. must be translated by the Greek (def.) 


art. in, expressions like ‘once a day,’ &c., where ‘a’ is equivalent to 
each. 


Oxzs. 2. ¢) The gen. stands after possessive ne in a kind of 
apposition to the personal pronounimplied. It may often be trans- 
lated as an exclamation. e gen. is also used alone, or after inter- 
jections, as an exclamation. 

143. a) of gedmpor ror av Poeun, sensible per- 
sons. ovdeig ‘E1179 0%, none of the Greeks. 
q peyiotn tOv vpdous, the greatest of dis- 
eases. 

b) reig t7¢ 7usous, three timesaday. nov 76; 
in what part of the world? noggm t74¢ 4 A¢- 
xia, far advanced tn years. 

c) axa cootorvyenparoy, I gave you (some) 
of my money. mivay vdatog, to drin 
some water. écGiav xesav, fo eat some 
meat (of a particular time: with the accus- 
ative the meaning would be to do it habitu- 
ally). 

d) athe oos vaxivor, a crown of hyacinths. 
dévdo0y noliay sta», a tree many years 
old. twyag aEtmparos peyador, for he 
was of great consideration. 

e) Stagnalovas ra suc rov xaxodaipovos, they are 
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plundering my property, wretched man 
thatlam! rig avadeias, what impudence ! 


144. VocaBuLaRy 23. 


Sensible, prudent, 

Greek, 

Greece, 

To what place? whither? 
Where? 

Far, far on, 

A person’s age, 

To drink, 

To eat, 

Flesh, meat, 

Crown, 

Tree, 

Year, 

Consideration, reputation, 
Violet, 

Lily, 

Golden, ° 
Place on. 

Worthless, despicable, 
Arrive, 

To be given, 

Plunder, ° 
Wretched, unfortunate, 
Alas, 


POOMMOS, og O89. 
"Edi ny, nvog, 0. 
‘Ellas, adog, 7. 

0b ; 

nov ;¥W 

0660. 

TAixte, &S, 7. 

reiveo.* 

éoSio.! 

uogac™ 20. 
OLEPAVOS, OV, O- 
Sevdooy,” ov, £0. 
Zrog, 80g (ove), £0. 
akioua, wr0S, 70. 
ioy (Féov) ov, t6. 
xOLvOY, OV, TO. 
yovoeos, yevoorg.P 
émt-ridnps (dat.) 
Qaviog, 4, ov. 
Qep-ixvEopce.4 
Soréog (from eoOyy, dideops.) 
Scaonato (fut. mid.) 
xoxodaipey, ov, OY. 
Gev: Ofpos. 


k rivw, (irreg. fut.) wlopat, wérwxa, xémopat. Excov, éx6Ony. 
1 to6{o (from fw), (irreg. fut.) Edouat, édfdoxa, edfdsopar. payor 


(from root gay), #décOnv. 
m G. aos, ws, &c. 


® dévdpoy, D. plur. déydpscr (also plur. dévdpea, devdpfors from another 


Tonic form). 


° xpivov has in plur. a collateral form xpivéa, D. xpiveot, as if from 


xpivos, 1. 


P yptotos, ods, yoveén, ij, xXpbccov, ody. 
xprotov, 08, yovoéns, is, yevoior, ov. 
xprotw, g, xpvotn, F, xpvoty, @, &c. 


@ ixvfopat, tfopat, lyuat, ixdpnv. 
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PHRASES, 
Till late in the day, HExor moggw tHg TUeoas. 
Willingly at least, Exooy elva® 
So to say, to speak gener- og éocg sinsiy' (showing 
ally, that a general assertion is 


not absolutely true.) 


Exercise 25. 


145. I will placea crown of violets on the boy’s head. 
The mother placed a crown of lilies on her daughter’s 
head. Let us imitate sensible persons. Let us not imi- 
tate worthless persons.’ I will be with you three times 
every year. If he were not (a person) of great consider- 
ation,®* the citizens world have put him to death. At 
what part of the earth am I arrived? I will give each 
of them a goldencrown. He told me that we ought to 
give to each of them a golden crown(71). If he had 
not been advanced in years, he would not have died. 
They slept (wsed to sleep) till late in the day. Let us 
hear whatever the gods please®* (90*). All men, so ¢o 
say, admire rich men. No Grecian will do this, at least 
willingly. I will not drink any of the wine, at least 
willingly. I will give some of the flesh to this eagle. 
My property was plundered, wretched man that I am ! 
Alas, what injustice! Alas for my possessions! Let us 
fly from the greatest of diseases, shamelessness. 


$ 25. The | Genitive continued. 


146. a) Verbal adjectives with a transitive meaning 


¥ Such short phrases with the infin. are inserted in the sentence: 
86ev dh Exotca elvac ovx drodsinerat } Woyf. See 151. a. 
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govern the genitive. ‘hat is, the object of the verb 
stands in the gen. after the verbal adjective. 

146*. b) Words relating to plenty, want, value, &c., 
govern the genitive. 

147. c) Verbs relating to the senses, except sight, 
govern the genitive. 


Ozs. dxotey, hear, generally takes a gen. of the sound, and an ace. 
of the person producing it: butin neither case without exception. 


148. e. f) The genitive is often used where we may 

supply ‘iz respect to’ in English. 

In this way, the gen. restricts a general expression to a particu- 
lar meaning; to some particular circumstance, object, &c. 

The genitive so used may often be supposed governed by fvexa, 
on account of. It is very frequently used in this way after words 
compounded with a privative. 

149. a) npaxtixos tay xalov, apt to perform (or, in 
the habit of performing) honorable ac- 
tions. 

b) pectoy tore to Coe georrider, life is full of 
cares. a&toc tyns, worthy of honour. seia- 
Gas yonucroy, to want money ; also deobas 
aio (gen. of person), to beseech a person. 

c) dlew pron», to smell of perfumes. ancestor 
vexpov, to touch a corpse. axovew mosdiov 
xiaiovtog, to hear a child crying. 

covs Sovdoug syevoe rig shevPegiag, he allowed 
his slaves to taste of liberty. 

dyevotos tig élevPepiac, one who has never 
tasted of liberty. 

d) kyecGai tivoc, to cling to, or be nert to. ow- 
enoiag eyeoot, to provide (carefully and 
anxiously) for one’s safety. 

e) grass abpevov naidoy, without male offspring. 
eéyyvtata avr@ eit yevouc, Lam very near- 
ly related to him (literally, very near to 
him with respect to birth). S8aavg dév8eozr, 
thick with trees; thickly planted with 
trees. 

S) sv8aipovilo ast ot rednov, [think you hap- 
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py in your disposition. 


67 


Oixteign c&8 TOU 


nadvovs, I pity you on account of your 


affliction. 
150. VocaBuLarRy 24, 


Apt to do or perform; in 
the habit of doing or per- 
forming, 

Apt, or fit to govern, 

To govern, 

To smell of, (i. e. emit a 
smell). 

Ointment, perfume, 

Touch, 

Corpse, 

Free, 

Freedom, liberty, 


Give to taste, allow to 
taste, 

One who has not tasted, 

Childless, 


Male, 

Near, 

Race, family, birth, 
Thick, crowded, 

Think or pronounce hap- 


py: 


Pla ef f 
MOUKTLKOS, * 7, OF. 


GOALKOS, 7, Ov. 
apoyo ( gen.) 
oCe0.t 


Hugoy, ov, £0. 

AIT Opel. 

vexpog, ov, 6 (adj. “ dead”). 
élevdepos, a, ov. 

élevOegia, ac, 7. 

axovo. ® 

matory,” OV, FO. 

xAcioo. * 


yeveo. 


Hyevoros, og ov. 

dno (one termin. G. &ma- 
30). 

abbyy, = 4v, ey. 

éyyos (gen.) 

ysv0s, 206, £0. 

Sacve, ee, v. 


evdatpovitor. 


® «és, appended to verbal roots, denotes fitness to do what the verb 


expresses. 


Appended to the root of substantives, it has the same lati- 
tude of meaning as cos (20, note n.) 


t Sw, dow, Séwda (with meaning of pres.) 

@ Axobw, dxotoouat, dxixoa, hxovepat, hxovea. 

v —ov the principal termination of diminutives: ats, matdlov. 
Those that form a dactyl are parozytone ; the rest proparoxytone. 


W xdale (xAabcopnar, xavoodpat); but aor. Exdavea. 


= In old Att. dpcny. 


Ait. «\dw (a). 
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Disposition, zodzo0¢,’ ov, 0. 

Pity, oixreioo. 

Suffering, affliction, nadoc, eos (ovg) 26 (plur. 
“the passions”). 

Worthy, KEcOS, a, OF. 

Honour, Tih, 7S, 7. 

Want, beseech, déopece (-joopee, -4 O79). 

Full of, HeOTOS, 1, OF. 

Life, 20 Cie. 

Cares, qoorzides, ai (pl. of geovzic). 

Not at all, ovder, undev, often followed 
by ef: ovdey t1, &c. 

Who in the world? tic mote ;* 


What is the verbal adj. in réos from stdatpovifw? etdatpontoréos. 
What is the meaning of fycc@a: with gen.? 149. d. 


Exercise 26. 


151. I asked whether (72. c) the children of the judge 
were in the habit of performing just actions. If you are 
in the habit of performing just actions, you will be hap- 
py. I will make the boy fit to govern men. Iam not 
at all in want of money. I would not touch a corpse, at 
least willingly. If the physician had been present, my 
child would not have died. Let us ask the next (sub- 
jects) to these. I think you happy on account of your 
virtue. They pitied the mother on account of her afflic- 
tion. The boy is nearly related to Socrates (149. e). 
He told me that the boy was very nearly related to So- 
crates. We ought to think the temperate happy. I would 
not willingly touch acorpse.* I asked the boy whether 
he thought life full of cares. What in the world am I 
to do with him (137. 5)? 


y npénos from rpérw, to turn; as we say, a man’s turn of mind. 
N.B. Nouns in os, from verbal roots, generally change « of the root 
into o. 
® sork (enclitic), at any time ; used with interrogatives, it expresses 


® é«dy sivac is confined to negative sentences. 
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Exercise 27. 


152. Who in the world admires these things? Who 
in the world is this? If these things are so, let us care- 
fully provide for our safety. Let us speak what' comes 
next (149. d)to this. What inthe world are you admir- 
ing? TIT asked the judge, what in the world the citizens 
were admiring. The boy is nearly related to Sophronis- 
cus. Xenoclides will be general with three others.*! Let 
us rule over our passions. We must set about® the task 
of ruling over our passions. He told: me that he was 
one-who-had-never-tasted-of liberty. Let uscling toour 
liberty. He told me that the whole*® country was thickly 
planted with trees. The judge is most worthy of honour. 
What in the world shall we do with the boy ? 


§ 26. The Genitive continued. 


153. a) Most verbs that express such notions as free- 
ing from, keeping off from, ceasing from, 
deviating or departing from, &c: govern 
the gen. 

b) Most verbs that express remembering or for- 
getting ; caring for or despising ; spar- 
ing ; aiming at or desiring ; ruling over 
or excelling ; accusing of or condemning, 
&c. govern the genitive ; but not without ° 
many exceptions. 

154. VocaBuLarRy 25. 


(Verbs governing the genitive: the transitive ones with accus. 
also, of course.) 


To free from, anallasto (7) also, “to 

| come out of an affair,” 
“come off” “ get off” éx, 
ano. Mid. “take oneself 
off’ Aor. 2. pass. with 
mid. meaning. 
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Exclude from, sigye.” 

Make to cease, , gave (mid. “ cease”). 

Leave off, desist from, Anyeo. 

Miss, err, apaptave * (also to sin, sic 
or negi with accus. 
against.) 

Differ, Stage (60, note b). 

Way, 0006, Ov, 7. 

Chase, hunting, O70e, as, 7. 

Sea, Palacoa, 79, 4 

Disease, ¥0006, Ov, 7. 

Physician, iargds, ov, 6. 

With impunity, yaigoy (part. literally “re- 
joicing”). 

Toil, labour, n0v06, ov, o (also “ trouble”). 

Market-place, KYOOa, AS, 7. 

Heavy-armed soldier, Hop- «44 ‘ 

lité: éndizys, ov, 6. 


Exercise 28. 


155. Death will free us from all our toils. They 
will exclude the Persians from the sea. He told me, 
that the Athenians were excluding the Persians from 
the sea. They are here to exclude (72. b) the Grecian 4 
Hoplites from the market-place. Speaking" fast is a 
different thing (differs) from speaking well. A good 
king does not at allt differ from a good father. The 
physician was there, that he might free the boy from 
his disease. He told me, that the physician had 
missed his way. If the judge had been there, you would 
not have escaped with impunity. If the king is there, 
they will not escape with impunity. They who have 
sinned' against the state, will not escape with impunity. 


b In Attic Greek, clpyw is excludo, s{pyw includo. (B.) 


© duaprdvw, dpapricopat, ipaprhca. fpdprov. 
a Of the Greeks. 
+ otdéy ri, not dpyfv: for ‘at all’ docs not here refer to an action. 
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The boy is desisting from the chase. If I had known 
this, I would not have tried az al/** to persuade him. 


§ 27. The Genitive continued. 


156. VocaBuLaRy 26. 


Verbs governing the genitive. 

Remember, pepynpos.? 
Forget, sxilavPcvopes.! 
Care for, have any regard 

for xn Gopece. 
Hold cheap, ddtyoagée. 
Despise, xarageovéo. 
Spare, sidopct. 
Desire, ErcOvpeoo. 
Desire, imOupia, ac, i. 
Aim at, oroyaCopes. 
Master, xpareoo. 
Overcome, MEQUYLYVOLOL. 
Get the better of, surpass, —wegieeut. 
Accuse, charge, — warnyopto (pass. “to be 

laid to the charge of”). 

Condemn, xarayyyooxen.£ 
Impiety, dospaa, as, 4 (impious, 


aoepns, 87, note Z). 


¢ The third (paulo post) fut. is the fut. used for verbs that have a 
perf. of the pass. form with the meaning of a present: as pépynpat, pep- 
virouat, 

 AavOdvw, Afiow, AéAnNOa. Fradov. Mid. AavOdvopat, Afjoopar, AEAnopat. 
srabbpay. 

E ytyvdoxw, yvdoopat, Fyvaxa, Eyvwopat. Aor. Fyvwr. (Eyvav, yr, 
yvoinv, yvay yvavat, yvobs). . 

BS. xarnyopéw may have acc. of the charge or crime, gen. of the per- 
son: or, if no crime is mentioned, gen. of person. warayryy tions has ac- 
cus. of the charge, or punishment; gen. of person. the pass. the 
acc. will of course become the nom., and the gen. of the person remain. 
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Piety, evoeBea, as, 7 (pious, svas- 
Bis). 
Banishment, Qryi, 7S» 2 
Former, o agiv (26). 
Folly, pogia, as, 7. 
Laughter, yélong, MtOg, 0. 
I at least, I for my part, syooys. 
Far (= much, greatly), wodv, 
Forefather, ancestor, 15007090G, Ov, 0. 
Exercise 29. 


X27 What is the usual opt. of contracted verbs? oiny, nv. 


157. I remember my former'' troubles. They 
asked him whether he despised the Persians. Do not 
despise your neighbour. Let us spare our money. 
They accuse the judge himself of injustice. They con- 
demned them all to death (156, note g). Do not aim at 
producing" laughter. The men of the present day''! 
have forgotten the virtue of their ancestors. Much in- 
Justice is laid to the charge of Xenoclides. The father 
of Xenoclides was found guilty® of impiety. Most 
persons desire money. Let us master our desires. Do 
not desire the property'° of your neighbour. Let us fly 
from the company of the impious. Let us not only 
speak well of the pious, but let us also confer benefits" 
upon them. 


Exercise 30. 


158. They have condemned Sophroniscus to banish- 
ment (156, note g). He accuses the others of folly. If 
you had done this, I for my part. should have accused 
you of folly. If you do this, I for my part shall accuse 
you of folly. If any one should do this, the prudent 
would accuse him of folly. He said that, if any man 
did this, the prudent would accuse him of folly. I think 
you happy on account of your piety (149. f). This boy 
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far surpasses his brother in virtue (dat.) Alas what 
folly 5° These things happened in the time of * our 
forefathers. He said, that to be prosperous was not in 
our (own) power.* 


§ 28. The Genitive continued. 


159. a. b) After verbs of price and value, the price 
or value is put in the genitive. 

160. After verbs that express orimply exchange, the 
thing for which we exchange another is put in the 
genitive. 

161. d.e) A noun of time is put in the gen. in an- 
swer to the questions when? and since, or within what 
time ? 

If the point of time is defined by a numeral adjective, the time 
when is put in the dative: it stands however in the gen. with the 
Sormer, the same, each, &c. 

162. f. g) The gen. expresses the part by whicha 
person leads, takes, or gets hold of any thing. 


162". a) 8eaynig ayogalew tt, to buy something for 
a drachma. 
b) nieiorov® covzo type, I value this ata 
very high price (very highly). 
C) toeic uvag xateOnnstovinnar, he laid down 
three mine for the horse. 
yerpara tovrmy» moarcerat, he exacts the 
money (or payment) for this, 
d) vuxros, by night ; qyieac, by day; zedvou 
ovyvov, for a considerable time. 
€) ROLL MY HpEQmwy ov pepelétnxa, I have not 
practised for many days. 
Sf) roBeiv (generally AcBec@ar) wodds, to take 


bh rodts, tAstwv OF rhéwy, 2dstoros. 
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(a person) by the foot. ayay yeteds, to 

ead by the hand. 
dy duxoy tay wroyv xpato, I get hold of 
the wolf by the ears. 

h) covro ovx ist av3Q0¢ cogor, this is not 
the part of a wise man. 

4) ov wave elvet, not to be athing that every 
body can do. éavrod ely, to be one’s 
own master. 


163. VocaBuLary 27. | 
Purchase, buy, ayooate | ( properly “amin 


the market-place,” ayoga). 
Drachma, doayuy, NG; 7. 
To value, TIPO. 
Mina, pra, aS, 7. 
Lay down, xaro-sidnput. 
To exact, to exact pay- , 
ment, noarrecd au. 
Considerable,long(oftime.) ovyydc, 7, ov (prop. “con- 
tinuous”). 
T'o practice, padetcoo. 
To take hold of, AaBéoPas (92, note°). 
T'o get hold of, xparéo (prop. “ to master”). 
Equestrian exercises. EQ NIKE. 


Exercise 31. 


164. The king will not fight (these) ten days. No 
one has arrived fora long time. I should like to pur- 
chase* this for three mine. It isthe part of a good man 


i (a) The being or having what the root denotes, is expressed by 
verbs dw, fw, shw, dcow, (drrw), afw, fw. (b) The making a thing 
into, or furnishing it with what the root denotes, is expressed by 
verbs in 6w, ({w, tvw, (8), alvw. 

~Ozs. These meanings are not invariably observed; e. g. those in 
{iw are set down as belonging to both classes. The least subject to 
change are those in tw, séw, dw. (R.) 
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168. a) peitor énov, taller (greater) than I. 

b) xdAdiow Enov adac, you sing better (more 
beautifully) than I (do). 

c) dvvarastegos adroit avemy™ étyiyvorto, they 
became more powerful than ever (lite- 
rally, more powerful themselves than 
themselves, i.e. than themselves were at 
any other time). 

d) pello 7 xara dSaxeva nenorGeva, to have 
suffered afflictions too great for tears. 

vexpog peiloy 7 xat avGeumos," a 
corpse of superhuman size. 

Onha mlin } xaTH TOUS VEXQOUE, more 
arms than could have been expected 
from the number of the dead (quam pro 
numero). 

€) vemreQol sic 7} WOT sidevat OLY Natépoy 
éstégnytat, they are too young to know 
what fathers they have lost. 


168". VocaBULARY 28. 


Sing, @8o0.° 

Sing better, KOAATOY Gdety. 
Powerful, durazos, 7, Ov. 
Tear, daxovoy, ov, 70. 
Suffer, &ox00.P 

Arms, Omha.4 

Young, VE0G, Oy OF. 

Deprive, oregen :" dmocrepen. 
Dance, yooevon. 

Master, teacher, dddoxadog, ov, 6. 


™ So in superl. dccvéraros cavrod jc8a, 

= Literally, greater than in proportion to (or according to) man. 

© ddw (deidw), fut. goopat, but aor. joa. 

P rdoyw, wsicopat, réxovba. Enafov. 

a Properly, instruments or tools of any kind. 

* This verb is most common in the pass. form, with fut. mid., in the 
sense, am deprived of :—-crcpotpat, crephoopat, iorépnpat. torephOny, &c. 
——drocrepiw (124, c) is more common than crepfw. ([crepiccw is the 
common form of the pres. act.: orfpoza: of the pres. pass.] 
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Pupil, padytac, ov, 6. 
Words that go with comparatives to mark the degree of excess or 
ect. 
Still, Eze. 
Much, roll." 
Little, a little, Odtiyy. 
The—the dom-——tocovtm (quanto — 
tanto). 
Exercise 32. 


169. The boy is taller than his father. The boy is 
wiser than his master. The daughter sings better than 
her mother. You have become more powerful than 
ever (168. c). The Athenians have become more pow- 
erful than ever. The good judge is suffering afflictions 
too great for tears (167. d)._ More arms were taken than 
could have been expected from the number of the dead 
(167. d). He told me, that the corpse was of a super- 
human size. -If I had practised, I should have sungt 
better than my mother. If you do this, you will be- 
come more powerful than ever. If they were to do™* 
this, they would become more powerful than ever. If 
they had done this, they would have become more pow- 
erful than ever. He said that, if they did this, they 
would become more powerful than ever (102). He said 
that, if they had done this, they would have become 
more powerful than ever. He is too wise (167. e) to be 
deceived by his slave. The masters are too wise to be 
deceived by their pupils. The pupils practise by night, 
that they may become wiser than their masters. He 
said that he should have died but for®* the dog. The 
boys dance better than their masters. Practise virtue, 
that you may become really wise. They are too young 
to know that virtue ought®™ to be desired. The boy is 
still taller than his father. The girl is a little taller than 


* Sometimes the acc. ia used ; péya, wort, &e. 
t Imperf. because the meaning is, ‘ I should now be a better singer.’ 
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her mother. The daughter sings much better than her 
mother. Zhe more they have, the more they desire. 


§ 30. Comparison continued. 


170. a) Two comparatives are to be translated by 
more—than, or rather—than, with the positive. 


For adverbs it is often convenient, as in the example, to use a 
substantive. 


171. 6) og and oz (like the Latin gwam) are used to 
strengthen superlatives. (So also ozws, 7, &c.) 
172. d.e) ef tig nai alos (st quis alius), and etic avn 
(unus omnium mazime), have the force of superlatives. 
(sls ye vip dy is also used.) 


173. f) negurzdg (exceeding, over and above), and 
adjectives in -2idotog (-fold), govern the genitive from 
their comparative meaning. 

174. a) raytrega 7 cogarega (Herod.), with 

more haste than wisdom. 

b) we rayiora, as quickly as possible. sty ag 
avvotoy neocyecas, they came up as 
silently as possible. 67s peyioros, as great 
as possible. -. 

C) 6covg ndvyato misiatove" aOgoicns, 
having collected as many men as he 
possibly could. 

d) xainep, ei tig xai aALog, seus moog ta Exy pe- 
Lawes yy totya, though if any body has 
black hair for his years, it is you (1. e. 
you have remarkably black hair for your 
years). 

e) tovg dywrCouevous amileiora sic dv 0 Svvdpevog 
wgeieiv, being able to be of more service 


© Or, ort wAsicrovs dOpoicas. 
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to the contending parties, than any other 


individual. 


J) seqizra roov agxovytov more than enough (of 


- money, &c.) 


v € oo 3 — 
nohlaniactiot nuoy avroys, 


many times as numerous as ourselves. 


175. VocaBULARY 29. 


Silently, 

T’o come on, come up, 
As many as, 

Most, 

Feasible, 


Although, 

For your years, 

Hair, 

Collect, 

‘To be enough or sufficient, 

Many times as many or 
much, 

‘Twice as many, 

Brave, 

Slow, 

Slowly, 

Gift, 

To give a share of, give 
some, 


olyy. 

EQOG- kU. 

060. 

mheiorot. 

avvores, o¢ ov (fr. avvrety, to 
perform). 

xoineg. 

MQ0G TX EtN. 

Bos, reryos, 7- 

adeoileo. 

aoxée (fut. goo). 


nodlaniaciot. 


SinAcoror. 

avdoeiog, a, ov. 

Boadvg, sia, v. 

Boadins. 

daeor, ov, TO. 

pera.-didoops (Zen. of thing ; 
dat. of person). 


Exercise 38." 


176. One could not find (86*) a blacker dog than this. 
They are more wise than brave. If any man practises 
temperance, it ishe. He received more gifts than any 


v In doing the exercises of the form: “ #f any one—it te” (174 d), 
replace mentally ‘ it is’ by the verb ; “ if any man practises temperance, 
it is he”=if any man practises temperance, he. practises temperance, 
i.e. he, if any other man (does), practises temperance. 

In those of the form “more than any other single person,” replace this 
form by mciora sls dvfip, or els ye drip dr. . 
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other man. If you had done this, you would have done 
more bravely than wisely. I shall collect as many 
men as possible (174. c). The Persians came on as 
slowly as possible. He has injured the state more than 
any other single person. He has collected as many 
ships as possible. When you have collected as many 
men as possible, march against Cyrus. The just judge 
has been of more service to the state than any other 
single person. The army of the Persians comes on as 
silently as possible (174. b). If you have more than 
enough, give some to your friends. If they were bold, 
they would conquer twice as many as themselves. More 
hares were taken than could have been expected from 
the (small) number of the dogs5* One could not find a 
more beautiful woman than the mother of this Scythian. 
If any man has been of great service to the state, it is he. 


§ 31. The Dative. 


177. The notion of the dative is opposed to that of 
the genitive, as its fundamental notion is that of ap- 
proach to. 

178. The daé. expresses the person fo or for whom a 
thing is done: it also follows words that express union 
or coming together, and those that express likeness or 
(a) identity. 

179. b) The instrument (c) the manner, and (d) the 
catse, are put in the dative. 

180. e) The definite time at which a thing is done, 
is put in the dative. 

181. 4 ) The dative sometimes expresses the agent ; 
especially after the perfect pass. aud verbals in téog, 
dg. 

182. a) ¢& adea ndoyo oot, I suffer the same as you. 


~ Comparative sing. by rule 56; not plur. as in example. 
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Onoeve xara ry adrov yoovor “Hoaxaei yerous- 
vos, Theseus who lived about the same 
time as Hercules. 

b) nazdcoas 6afd, to beat with a stick. 

C) Seon nagzldev, he came running (literally, 
ata running pace). peydly onovdy, in 


great haste. 


d) poBy, through fear. xcpvayv vdom, to be suf- 
fering from (or ill of) a disease. @dyeiv 
zit, to be pained at a thing. 

€) ty toizy jueog, on the third day. 

J) tadvro Leexres quir, these things have been said 


by us. 
183. VocaBuLaRy 30. 


To live about the same 
time, to be contemporary 
with. 

Fear, 

Running, a running pace, 

To be suffering, or ill of a 
disease, 

On the next day, 

Heavy, severe, 


4 4 > 4 4 é 
HATA TOY KUTOY YOOVOY yevEs- 
Bat. 


popos, ov, 6. 


. 8o0p08, ov, 0. 


xopven (xapovpat, xsxunnee, 
Exupoy. 

ti votegaic. 

Bagvs, sia, v. 


Thales, Oadig.* 
Solon, Olay, cv0g, 6. 
Why? ai; or dia ti; 
Haste, onovdy, 7S, 7. - 
Hercules, ‘Hoeaxiijs, ? e0¢ (ovg) 6. 
Staff, stick, 6apdos, ov, 7. 
Verbs that govern the dative. 

Associate with, keep com- buthéeo. 

pany with, 
Follow, Enomct.* 


* Oadis, G. Badréw, D. Garg, A. Caray. 
The voc. & “Hoaxies occurs only in this exclama- 


Y Voc. 'Hoderers. 
tion 


(nros, nre, nra, later.) 


: rouat, Eyonat. Imperf. aa aor. boréynv. 
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Envy, grudge, Soréa* (pPdvos, envy). 
To meet, fallin with, veupydve. b 
Blame, peupopa. 


Find fault with, rebuke, ENITIUAO. 
Scold, rail at, speak calum- AoWogéopas (AowWogew takes 


niously of, . the accus.) | 
Accuse of, charge with, , ,, 
blame, synch eo. 
Plot against, entBovievor. 
Fight with, payopce. 
Contend or dispute with, —égiCoo. 
Contention, strife, Egg, soc, 7 (acc. egida et 
Eotr). 
Am angry with, doyiCopc. 
Am ina passion or rage, alenctyo. 
Like, Op0L0G, &, oF. 


Oss. Verbs of reproaching, &c. take acc. of the thing (as well as 
dat. of person), especially when it is aneut. pronoun. (éyxadeiv, &c. 


ri reves) 


Exercise 34. 


184. Do not associate with the bad (72. a). If you 
associate (67. 2) with the bad,** you will become bad 
yourself. The boys are following the dog. Most men 
follow their neighbours. I envy you your wisdom 
(note a). Do not envy your neighbour. Do not envy 
me. If you had struck® the judge with a stick, you 
would not have got off with impunity®* They set out 
the next day. What do you charge me with (183. 
Oss.)? ITasked whether (72.c) they were suffering the 
same as the geometer. If you had plotted against the 
general, you would not have come off with impunity. 
He will not fight with the king (these) ten days (161). 
I knew that he had suffered the same as I (had). I 


® $0uréw takes gen. of the object that excites the envy, or of the thing 


grudged. (See 149. f). 
b reyxdvw, resgopat, reréynxa, Ervyov. With a gen. to obtain, re- 


ceive (apd from, with gen.) ; also, to hit (a mark—cxorés). 
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plotted against the king from envy. Do not contend 
With your parents. I suffer similar treatment* to you. 
I should blame the citizens, if they had done this. He 
scolds, not only*® the others, but also the judge himself. 
I should have scolded the boy, if he had done this. 
Why are you in a passion with your slave? I have 
not met you (these) two days. Iam angry with those 
who transact the affairs of the state. O Hercules! 
what in the world®' am I to do (99.c)?_ Through fear 
he did not hit the mark. 


Exercise 35. 


185. Do you wish, then (99. a), that I should strike 
him with this stick? He told me that his father was 
suffering from a severe disease. Thales was contempo- 
rary with Solon. I admire the wisdom of Thales. 
Hercules lived about the same time as Theseus. If any 
one was brave, it was Hercules.** O father, do not scold 
your son. If you had kept company with the bad, you 
would have become bad your yourself. I asked the boy 
whether we ought to envy® our neighbours. The dam- 
sel has very beautiful eyes.1* Let us aim at speaking‘ 
well of all the good. Let us abstain from acting inso- 
lently. All, and you among the first,“ admire these 
things. Let us be contented with our present condition. 
He said that, if Xenoclides had been wise, he would 
not have plotted against the general. He told me that 
he wished to give his slaves a taste of liberty (149. c). 
Let us keepcompany with sensible persons. Let us obey 
the laws of the state. I should like to hear* the boy sing 
(part.) Do not associate with those who! pursue what 
is disgraceful.'? Why do you charge me with injus- 
tice 7° Through fear he missed the mark. I admire 
both? your horses and those‘ of your friend. The rest 


© Like things. 4 +é following the article. 
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of the country"* has been laid waste by the Greeks. He 
told me that we ought to persuade the judge (120. c). 


§ 32. Middle Voice. 


The middle voice denotes : 
1) That the agent does the action upon him- 
self; or ° 
2) That the agent does the action for his own 
advantage ; or 
3) That the agent gets the action done for his 
own advantage. 


The strict reflexive meaning is found but in very few verbs; prin- 
cipally those that describe some simple action done to our own per- 
sons; as.asto clothe, crown, &c. The reflexive sense is often equiv- 
alent to a new simple meaning; which may be either transitive or 


intransitive. 
187. The tenses that have the middle meaning, when 
the verb has it at all, are 
2} Pay and Pie. of the passive form. 
3) Futures and aorisis mid. 
And in some verbs 


4) The aor. 1. pass. i. e. of the passive form. 
188. VocasuLary 31. 
(1.) 
To wash, Aovew. M. wash myself, bathe, « 
Lover Sent. 
Strangle, andyyas, ancyEas. M.to strangle (or hang) 
myself, dxayyec Oc. 
a) With new intransitive meaning. 
To send, otélissy. M.(to send one’s self) to 
journey, oréldeo Gan.‘ 
e It may have an accus. of a part of one’s own person. 


f ertdXso6a, to clothe oneself, and to send for, has aor. orciiacba : 
ertddsoGa:, to travel, cradivat. 
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To make tocease, saver. M. (to make myself cease,) 
to stop, cease, leave off, 
saver as. 

b) With new transitive meaning. 
To puta man over(ariver), M.to cross (a river, acc.) 


megacovy (tiva). repaove Fa. 
To pluck, tidlew. M. to mourn for (acc.) i. e. 
by tearing one’s hair, ziA- 
AcoPas. 
(2.) 


To make a man one’s ally ) 
(to form an alliance with 
a person), 1. e. for one’s { ovppezoy roreioB ai tira. 
own advantage, 

To place guards (over one’s 
own property ; for one’s p xazaoryjoaoPas® guiaxas. 
own protection,) 

To lift or take a thing up, M. to take up for one’s ad- 


aioey th. vantage, i.e. to keep for 
one’s self, aipec@a. 
To find, evoioxey. M. find for myself, procure, 


get, evpicxecOat. 
To provide, ragacxevatav, M. to provide(for one’sown 
use), magacxevalecOcxt. 


(3.) . 
I cause a table to be set be- 
fore me, 
To let out for hire, pic8do. M. cause to be let to myself, 
i.e. to hire, peaPovoPa. 
To teach, ddcoxew. M.toget or have taught, 
Bdaoxecas. 
To weepfor, xazaxidaiey. M.to weep for (one’s own 
misfortunes, acc.) xara- 
— whaies Sas. 


napariGenos toanelay. 


S «a0 dornpi. 
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Having shown his own 
wickedness, 

To enact laws (of an abso- 
lute prince who does not eivas vopoug. 
make them for himself), 

To enact laws (of the legis- 
lator of a free state, who 
makes them for himself aGas vopovg. 
as well as for his fellow- 


éndederypevog thy movngiay. 


citizens),* 
Oss. In general any remote reference of the action to self is ex- 
pressed by the middle. 
Wicked, MOVNOOS, &, OF. 
To weigh anchor, aigety (&yxdpay, understood). 
To commence or engagein agacta: aolenoy ness, &c. 
a war against, (acc.) 
Sail-away, a0-91800.! 


Exercise 36. 


189. Solon enacted laws for the Athenians. Wash 
yourselves, O boys. The son of Xenoélides hung him- 
self. Allof them washed their hands and their feet. Hire 
your neighbour’s eyes. I will let you my house. I will 
take into my pay (hire) as many Hoplites as possible.§* 
The mother wept for her sufferings. 1 provided * myself 
long ago with this stick. O daughters, mourn for your 
mother. The citizens, fearing, placed guards. O ye 
rich, cease to act insolently (partic. 238). The soldiers 
crossed over the river, Let us form an alliance with 
the Athenians. If we had been wise, we should have 
formed an alliance with the Athenians. What kind-of 


b This difference is not, however, strictly observed. (B.) 
1 sAéw, wreGoopar and wrevoodpar;—Eersvoa. Pass. xixdcvopat, ixdeboOny. 
k Perfect, as I still keep it. 
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laws has the king of the Persians enacted? The boy 
has shown his wicked disposition. If you do this, you 
will get something good. The Athenians engaged in a 
war with the Persians. The Athenians having weigh- 
ed anchor, sailed away. He told me that we ought to 
obey the laws of the state (120.c). Ifthe Athenianshad 
been wise, they would have enacted laws. The Athe- 
nians crossed the river and attacked the Persians. 


§ 33. Middle Voice continued. 


190. VocaBULARY 32. 


1) To take,! aigeiy. M. choose (followed by as- 
ei with gen.), aigsiafat. 
To take, receive, laBeiv. M. take hold of, AaBecOas. 
2) Verbs whose Mid. Voice seems to have a reciprocal meaning. 


To consult, Bovdeves. M. to consult together, de- 
liberate: but also (with — 
reguigr mid. significa- 
tion) to counsel myself, 
adopt a resolution. (In 
the sense of deliberate it 
is followed by aege with 


gen.), Bovievec cu. 
To reconcile (others), d:a- M. to be reconciled to each 
Avay).™ other (zeeg with acc.), 
SiadverFa. 


3) Middle forms of which there is no active and which must there- 
fore be considered simply as deponents. 


I receive, déyouct. 
I perceive, aminformed of, aioPdvopa. 


1 aipéw, Sc. sldov, sidépny, tpeOny. 
m r\6w, Mew, &c.—éAdpat, 2d60nv. 
® aicbdvopat, alcOfoopat, foOnpar. yobsuny. 
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4) Aorists passive with mid. meaning. 
Laid myself down ; laid 
down, 
Took myself off, anndiayny. 

So, éxegaiadny spo Onvy, exomyndyy, foxnOyy, 
(from megarovoBat, gopeicPat, xopaodou, aoxeiobas). 
5) Some first futures of mid. form have a pase. meaning. 
apedioopat, ouodoynoopot, guictouc, Oorwopuas, 

from ogedeo, OpModoyéo, gruiatro, reeqe. 
(aid, help,) (confess,) (guard,) | (nourish.) 
6) To be on one’s guard, 
to guard against, (with gvddrrscOas (mid.) 
acc. of thing or person), 
7) By (agent after pass. tao (with gen.): also aaga 
verb), et Qs. 


narexArOny.° 


Evercise 37. 


191. They will choose to obey rather than ? to fight. 
I would choose liberty before wealth. Xenoclides was 
chosen general with three others. The multitude often 
choose ill. He took hold of his hair (plur.) Let us 
consult about the state. ‘To deliberate quickly is a 
different thing (differs) from deliberating'* wisely. Let 
us consult together what we ought to do.™ 'They con- 
sulted together what they should do with (137. 5) the 
unjust judge. I exercised-myself-in (190. 4) that art. 
Go to sleep. Having said this, he took himself off. 
The boy, having shown (188. 3) much virtue and tem- 
perance, died. O boys, receive this. I have received 
this. The city will receive many times as much (174. 
4) as this (plur.) O slaves, receive some*® of the wine. 

he physician being informed of what had happened, 
came in great haste. I crossed over the river in great 
haste. If you do this, you will be greatly benefited. 


© xara-«d\lve. P pddrow §. 
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I will guard against this danger. Having a pain in 
both my ears, I lay down. This will be confessed by 
all. This will be confessed, willingly at least,‘* by 
none. The army shall be maintained from the king’s 
country. Iam glad that’ the children are well brought 
up. The city shall be well guarded by the citizens. I 
feared the very men (those themselves) who' guarded 
the city. 


§ 34. On the Perfect 2. 


192. The Perf. 2. (improperly called the Perf. mid.) 
prefers the intransitive signification, but never has 
the pure reflexive meaning of the middle. 

1) If the verb has both the trans. and infrans. meaning, ‘tthe perf. 
1. has the former; the perf. 2. the latter. 2) If the tntrans. mean 
ing has gone over to the mid., or to the pass. (as often happens), 
the perf. 2. belongs in meaning to that voice. 3) If the verb is in 


trans , the perf. 2. has the same relation to it that any other perf. 
has to its verb. 


193. VocasuLary 33. 
Perf. 1. Perf. 2. 
Open, avoiyo, avépya, stand open, avepya. 
Arouse, éyeiow,  eyjyeoxa, am awake, éyoryoga. 
Persuade, meifw, nénexa, am confident, trust, have 
confidence, zenor6 a. 


Break, ayvvpt," am broken, gzya. 
Destroy, dAAvut,” ododdexa, am undone, (perii), lode. 
Fix, ajyrvpt,! am fixed, am _ congealed, 


&c. nénnya. 
Oss. dws))\vpt, xardyvyp:, more common than the simple verbs. 


a This verb prefixes the temporal to the syllabic augment—ivényov, 
dvénga, inf. dvoita. dvévya belongs to later Greek writers: dvéwypat 
was used by the older authors. 

¥ dyvnpt, fw, aor. fata, ddyny (4). 

® BAAut, AG, dAcdArKa. deca. SdAtpaty ddospar, Dwdra. wAdpny. 

 whyvom, rhgw, &c.—ninnya, ixdyny (a). 
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Pot, pitcher, YVTOR, aS, 7. 
One more, Ext eis. 
Gate, ; nvidn, 16, 7 
Spear, ddgu, * Sogatos, tO. 
Breast, OZEQYOY, OV, TO- 
To watch over, eyonyopevcs neg (with gen.) 
To raise a war, éyeipaiy aolenoy (iN pass. 
arise). 
Safety, aopedee, as, Hf. 
Roman, ‘Poaiog, ov, 0. 
Jupiter, Zev, Aig, 6 (voc. Zev). 
Early in the morning, mooi. 
Exercise 38. 


194. The pitcher is broken. If we conquer the 
Romans in one more battle,‘* we are undone. The 
spear was fixed in his breast. Ali the water* is congeal- 
ed. I broke the boy’s head. The boy’s head is broken. 
I have watched over your safety for many years. Hav- 
ing lost’ all his property, he took himself off. The 
gates are open. The servants opened the gatesearly, as 
their custom was. Brave men have confidence in them- 
selves. Then only (91. c), when they obey the laws, 
will the citizens be prosperous. If we do not bear what 
comes from the gods, we are undone. Who in the 
world®' has broken this pitcher? It is the part of a 
general to watch over the safety of his army. O Jupi- 
ter, the folly of the man !5° If a war should arise (be 
raised), we are undone. If you break one pitcher more, 
O worst of slaves, you shall not come off with twm- 
punity£* My property was plundered, wretched man 
that ITam!* Ifany man is in the habit of performing 
just (actions) it was he.** [have not met either my 
riend or my brother’s.$ 

" dépv, déparos, &&c.—Poet. dopds, dopi: of which dop¢ is found in Attic 


prose, in the phrase dopt isi». 
Vv drédvpt. 
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§ 35. Additional Remarks on some of the Moods and 
Tenses. 


195. a) The fut. 3. (or future perfect) expresses a 
future action continuing in its effects. 

196. The fut. 3. differs, therefore, from the Latin 
futurum exactum, in not being used to express merely 
the future completion of a momentary action. 

197. b) The fut. 3. is, however, sometimes used to 
express 1) the speedy completion of an action, or 2) the 
certainty of its completion in the most positive manner. 

198. The fut. 3. is obviously the natural future of 
those perfects, that, from their marking a continued 
State, are equivalent toa present with a new meaning: 
eC. 2. UEUPN UCL, REXTN LAL. 

199. Some verbs have the fué. 3. as a simple future: 
é. g. Sedjoomat,” nexavoopat, xexowopes. 

200. c) In the active voice a continued future state, 
or a future action continiuing in tts effects, is expressed 
by goopes with perf. participle ; a circumlocution which 
is also used in the passive (as in the example 205. c.) 

201. d. e) The perf. has also a subjunctive and op- 
tative, and the future an optative, which are used when- 
ever that kind of uncertainty or contingency peculiar to 
those moods agrees with the time of these tenses. 

Only, however, when particular distinctness is required; and 


even then, the perf. part. with «in» or & is generally preferred to the 
regular opt. and subj. of that tense. 


202. The imperat. perfect is principally used in 
those verbs whose perfects have the meaning of a pres- 
ent: péuryoo, &c. 

203. f) The third person of the tmperat. perf. pass. 
marks a decided resolution: it is a strong expression for 
let it be done, &c. 

204. Obs. ei@e with the optative—and also the opta- 


w From déw to bind. 
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tive alone s—expresses a wish. If the wish expressed 
has not been (and now cannot be) realized, sie is used 
with indic. of aorist or imperf., according as the time to 
which the wish refers is past, or present. So ogedoy 
(eg, ) alone, or with ei@e, ef yao or oc, and followed by 
the infinitive. 


205. a) 4 nolizeia reltmg xexoo Un oetat, ExY O TOLOV- 
Tog avryy enioxony guiaé, the constitution 
will have been perfectly arranged, if such 
a guardian superintends it. 

b) poate xai wmengaterat, speak and it shall 

(immediately) be done. 

Cc) ra Skovra Ecdpeda syvoxdrec,? xat hoyor 
pHatainy anniiaypevot, we Shall have voted 
on the subject as we oughi, and be freed 
from empty speeches. 

d) siGe 6 viog vevixyxot, would that my son 
had conquered ! 

e) siney ozs 7Eo8 queee teiry, he said that he 
should come on the third day. 

J) wsneioacto, let it be attempted. 


206. VocaBuLaRY 34. 


Constitution, MOATEL, OG, 1s 

Arrange, adorn, XOOMEOD. 

Superintend, overlook, Emtoxoneo. 

What we ought, aa Seovta. 

Empty, vain, useless, POTALOG, &, OF. 

I am come, 7x0 * (with perf. meaning). 
I am gone, am off, otzyoucs* (perf. meaning. ) 
Endeavour, MELO. 


x Asin d mat, y&voro rarpds strvyxtorepos. See also 298. e. 

Y ytyvéexev interdum de plebiscitis vel populi jussis. (Bremi ad 
Demosth. Phil. I. 54.) 

3 fxw, heov, fi~éw; no other tenses in use. Biov ev fxecv, to have ar- 
rived at an advanced age (Herod.): a construction seldom found in 
Attic Greek. 

® ofyopat, ofyfoopat, Synpat (ol ywxa). 
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Would that..... ! side, a0? cyelov? ek yae 
apedor, ods cedoy, or wge- 
doy alone). 

To make to disappear, apavivoo. 

If it is agreeable to you, if , poo» 

you are willing, & cot Bovloperp eazi. 

And that too, HOE THVT CL. 

For the present at least, 20 ye vuy Elvan. 

As farastheyareconcern- .,,_, 

ed. | TO éni tovtoty elvas. 


Ezercise 39. 


207. For thus we shall have done (205.c) what we 
ought. For thus what we ought (to do) will have been 
done (205. 6). I will remember my former" folly. He 
told me that they had forgotten their former virtue (re. 
c). Let us place the wise and good as guardians of this 
most beautiful constitution. Jf i¢ 1s agreeable to you, 
these things shall (zmstantly) bedone. Let these things 
be done (205. f). Do not attempt to deceive the gods. 
If you do this, I am off. The physician told me, that 
he would come on the fourth day. If you obey God, 
your soul will be adorned with all virtues. Would that 
the wise superintended the state! Would that the 
prudent managed the affairs of the state! Would that 
the wise judge had superintended the whole constitu- 
tion ! Would that Thales were alive! Would that 
the man hadescaped death! If youobey the physician, 
you will be freed from your disease. Would that the 
Greeks had conquered! They condemned him to death 
(156, note g. obs.) and that too though he was (say: 
‘being’) your citizen. For the present at least, we will 
use him. I don’t know what in the world®' we are,® 
for the present at least, todo* with him. As far as 

b dgcikw (debeo), owe, ought. dgerdiow. Aor. dperov (un-Attic dgs- 
ov) used only in wishes. ds dgede Civ Loxpdrns (how Socrates ought to 


be alive), would that Socrates were alive! cis xdéos FaBes. 
© yxenoréos is the verbal adj. from xpdopat. 
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that (person) is concerned, 1am undone. For the pres- 
ent, at least, let us desist from the chase. O boy, may 
you become wiser ! 


§ 36. On the Infinitive. 


208. The use of the Greek infinitive is much nearer 
to that of the English than that of the Latin is; thus :— 

209. b.c) It expresses the purpose, and (5. d)is often 
used in the active, after both verbs and adjectives, where 
the passive would be admissible, but less common. 


Hence it must often be translated into Latin by the participle in 
dus, or by the supine in u. 
210. The particle woze* expresses a consequence, and 
is used with the infinitive ; or, if the consequence be a 
definite consequence that has actually occurred, the in- 
dicative. 


211. § So—as to = wore with infinitive always. 
So—that = ooze with infinitive or indicative. 
With the infinitive the consequence is more closely connected 
with the prinaipal clause, as contemplated or resulting tmmediately 


and naturally from what is there stated. The consequence may 
be equally real. 


212. ‘ So tha?’ should not be translated by the indic- 
ative, except where the sense would allow us to substi- 
tute therefore or consequently (itaque) for so that. 
Thus: “the road was so had that I did not reach my 
inn till midnight” =“the road was very bad; conse- 
quently I did not reach my inn till midnight :” here the 
indicative would be properly used. ooze properly an- 
swers to ovre¢, or some other demonstrative, in the pre- 
ceding clause. 

214. a) 6 dv eum0c néquxe qideiv, it is the nature of 

man to love. 


4 More rarely cs. 
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b) mageyo tuavtov gue gy, I offer myself to be 


questioned. 


c) 7ABov ideiv os, I came (or am come) to see 


you. 


d) ndvg axovew, sweet to hear. 


Sevog Ady acy, 


clever at speaking. yadende laBeiv, hard to 


take (or catch). 


€) ovrws avdntog sor, Bate nolenov dvr sigtyng 
atgsitcdas, he ts so senseless as to choose 
war in preference to peace. 
ovzas avdntég gory, ore ndAeKoy vt’ signyys 
aigeizat, he ts so senseless, that he (actually) 
chooses warin preference to peace. 
J) pilozipozaros qv, Wore ndvea VROMEeiv aL TOD 
éncuveicO-cs Evexa, he was very ambitious, so 
as to bear any thing for the sake of being 


praised. 


214. VocaBuLARY 36. - 


To put forth naturally, 


Supply, afford, offer, 

Sweet, pleasant, agreeable, 

Terrible, clever, 

Hard, difficult, 

Senseless, 

In preference to, instead of, 

Peace, 

Ambitious, fond of honour, 

Undergo, bear, 

On account of, for the sake 
. of, 

Leaf, 


glo (aipixa et ipvy are in- 
trans.; I am _ produced 
==] am by nature, or it is 
my nature to, &c. 

reegeyoo.° 

70U¢, bic, v. 

Secvog,! 4, ov. 

yahends, 7, dy. 

avdntos, O¢, o». 

aves. 

sigirn, 1S, 7. 

piloripos, 09, oO». 

U120-EV00. 


évexe (g'en.) 


guddoy, ov, r0. 


__ ee 
* wapéyeobat, mid. is also used for to afford, without any perceptible 
difference of meaning. (See example in 298. b.) 
€ —vos, an old pase. termin. (like réos, rés), whence Jets; terrible 


orvyvis hateful, &c. (B.) 
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Bring up, educate, modevoo. 
Very, mavy.s 
Wing, NTEQOY, OV, TO: MrEQVE, HOS, 7. 
Young bird, YE0OOOS, OV, 0. 
Art, also, contrivance, séyv7, ys, 7. 
trick, 
Long, paxeds, a, Ov. 
Not yet, ovmo0." 
Endure, bear, aveyoucs.! 


To get teeth, feathers, &c., gue. 
To give one trouble, to mo- sovov or nodypara nagezeis. 
lest, harass, &c., 


Exercise 40. 

215. It is the nature of man (213. a) to love those 
who confer benefits upon him. The city is a difficult 
one to take. The woman is a terrible one to find out 
contrivances. The man is unable to hold his tongue. 
He told me that his daughter had been well brought up. 
If you give me any trouble, I will not endure it, a¢ least 
(not) willingly.* The eagle has long wings.'* He had 
been so brought up as very easily to have enough. He 
is so beautiful as to be admired by all. You are so 
senseless, that you are always hoping for what is im- 
possible.'® They are too wise*®* to choose war in prefer- 
ence to peace. The young birds have already got * 
feathers. ‘The trees are already putting forth their 
leaves. The child has not yet got (any) teeth. If you 
molest me, you shall not come off with impunity.5* They 
harassed them so, that the army was not able (indic.) 


s This word is often strengthened by the addition of ri (rivv re). 

h xi, muwore, ever yet, ever up to this time. The former is joined 
to o8, ph; the latter to otdé, zndé; and both relate to the past. Ovdéwers, 
pndémors, are Commonly employed only generally, or with reference to 
the Juture. Gee 238 pote on examp. b.) 

is verb has a double augment: imperf. jveyouny, aor. hreoydouny. 
k Aor. 1., a8 perf., has a different meaning. om x" 
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to advance.! This wine is pleasant to drink. It is the 
nature of boys to pursue what is pleasant. 


§ 37. The Infinitive continued. 


216. a) The infinitive with the article in the gen. 
sometimes denotes a motive or purpose. 


It may be considered as governed by évexa understood. 


, 217. b) When the infinitive has a subject of its own, 
the general rule is, that it stands in the accusative. 


ey rule holds good, when the infin. is used with ré, (as in 
« Coe 

218. 6) A preposition with the infin. may be equiva- 
lent to a sentence introduced by a conjunction. 

219. d) But when the subject of the infinitive be- 
longs to and is expressed with the former verb, it is 
generally not expressed with the infinitive. | 

The examples in 221, show that this rule holds good, whether the 
subject of the infin. be the subject of the preceding verb or an 
oblique case governed by it.—In the second example the accusative 
would be expressed even in Latin: dizrit se festinare. 

220. e) When the subject of the infinitive is omitted 
because expressed with the other verb, an adjective or 
substantive that forms the predicate with the izjin. is 
mostly put in the same case that the subject of the in- 
finitive stands in tn the other clause. 


Thus (in 221. ¢) viés conforms to ’Adéavdpos* Oebs to éycd * rpobbpov 
to atrot, &c.—This construction is called Attraction. 


221. a) éceyiody 82 nat Aralavrn, tov py Ayotag % a- 
xovoyery tiv Evpowar, and Atalanta also 
was fortified, that robbers (or pirates) 
might not commit depredations in Eub@a. 

b) ovdiv énpayon Bia td sxeivoy my nageiven, 


i TWOPEVO "AL. 
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nothing was done, because he was not 


present. 


c) obx bgPcs eet rh xaxds MaCYORTA apd- 
yaodar avtdoarra xaxnc, if 1s not right 
for one who suffers wrong to avenge him- 
self by doing wrong in return. 

d) deopai cov napapéverr, I beseech (or entreat) 


you to stay with us. 
said that he was in a hurry. 


ign onovdater, he 
OUvELTELY 


épohoya, I confess that I assented. 
e) 6 “Adékardgog Epacxer sivat Mos vios, Alexr- 
ander used to say that he was the son of 


Jupiter. 


Laren avrovs sivas Fes, 


I persuaded them 


that I was a god. 


s8éovr0 adbrov evar moOodv MOY, 


they en- 


treated him to be zealous. 
EKeori woe yersadur evdaipnort, l may (if I 
please) become happy. . 


222, VocaBULARY 36. 


T'o wall, fortify, 

A wall, 

Evil-doer, rascal, villain, 

Villainy, 

Misdeed, 

To do evil towards, do 
harm to, to inflict dam- 
age on, &c. 

To ward off, 


To return a man like for 
like. 
To remain with, 


retyiCoo. 

reizos, e0¢ (ovg) 70. 
xaxoupyos (xaxog et Eoyoy). 
KOKOVOVLC, OS, 7]. 


 KAKOUVETNUO, &TOG, TO. 


HOKOVOY EC. 


éuives ti ct (also with 
dat. only, duvvew tivi, to 
defend. In Mip. ward 
of from myself ; repel, 
requite, revenge myself 
on, with acc. of person: 
also without case, to pro- 
tect oneself. 


w (¢ ? ? o 
zoig Opotorg apvveo Pa. 
WUPAPEVOD. 
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Say, gaéoxo (= give out “with 
a slight intimation that 
the thing is not exactly 

To feel hankf so.” Vémel.) 

0 tee! or be thanktul for, yaou eidevon (gen. of thing). 


return thanks for, 


One may, &£eore (licet). 

One might, egy. 

It is right, (edas Ze. 

Master, deonotns, ov, 0. 

Laugh, yeddo (with fut. mid. -dao- 
poe). 


Exercise 41. 


223. The city was fortified, that no one™ might do 
injury to the citizens. Nothing was done, because 
(221. 6) that villain gave us trouble. Let us beseech our 
friends to be zealous. He said that he would be with us, 
tf it was agreeable to us.* I persuaded them that I 
was a philosopher (221. e). I persuaded the judges 
that Abrocomas was a rascal. It is a hard thing (65) to 
conquer one’s temper. He is too young®® to have mas- 
tered his temper. If you ward off from me this danger, I 
shall feel thankful to you for your zeal. I will revenge 
myself on him who has injured you. Ifyou return like 
for like to him who has treated you ill, you commit a 
sin. You used to say (221, e) that you were master. 
We ought to defend the laws of the state. It is in our 
power* to become happy. You may (if you please) be- 
come a philosopher. He says that he will deliberate. 
Nothing was done, because (prep.) all the citizens envy 
the judge. He says that he will brave this danger. It 
is not right, that a citizen should plot against the con- 
stitution. Ifall the citizens defend the laws, it will be 
well. 


m pndésts, as a purpose is expressed. 
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224. VocABULARY 37. 


PREPOSITION &x. 


Before a vowel éx becomes e&: it governs the gen. and 
means in general, out of, forth from. Hence, of 
cause=in consequence of; from, for: also, of suc- 
cession of time. 


Out of the city, &x TIS MoAEwCS. 
For this cause or reason. Ex TULTNS THE aitiag. 


This being the case, for 
this reason, therefore. 
After our former tears, éx tov noocbev Saxovory. 
Unexpectedly, && anooodoxyzov (anpoaddxn- 
zo¢, unexpected). 


3 ’ 
&% TOVTOV. 


Exercise 42. 


225. We are now laughing after our former tears. 
The men from (out of) the city are plotting against the 
king. He says that he is watching over the safety of all. 
The Grecian cavalry, unexpectedly charging the ranks 
of the Persians, conquer (them). It is sweet to laugh 
after troubles. The physician says that diseases are 
from Jupiter. This being the case, it seemed good to the 
generals to depart. The slave says that the pitcher is 
broken. He says that he is glad® the citizens are rich. 
He says that he takes pleasure in sleeping. He said 
that the judge had an upper chamber, whenever he stay- 
ed intown. This being so, let every man provide for 
his own safety. I asked him how much he thought the 
geometer’s possessions would fetch,’ if sold. I wonder 
at what has been done' by the general. It is not every 
man,** that can bear unexpected (evils). ‘This man has 
inflicted more damage upon the city than any other 
single person.** Would that the physician had remain- 
ed with (us)! Would that the physician were here! 
Would that the physician had been here! 
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§ 38. The Infinitive continued. 


226. Attraction may take place (that is, the predi- 
cate substantive or adjective be in the nominative), 
when the infinitive is introduced by the article or woze. 

227. a) moog 10 ovuqegor Coot, dia 70 gilavroe eivat, 

they make self-interest the object of their 
lives, because they are lovers of themselves. 

b) sunéunovtas EnitH’ 040108 toi Aetopéevore eivatt, 
they are sent out, on the understanding 
that they are to be equal (on an equal foot- 
ing with those that are left behind.” 

c) ovdeis tylixnvtog Ect mag vpiy HOTe, TOUS ¥Op- 
ovg magaBbac, py Sovvat dixnr, let no one be 
so powerful amongst you, as not to be 
punished if he transgresses the laws. 


225. VocABULARY 38. 


It is expedient or profitable, 
Expediency, utility, 


Tro make self-interest the 
object of one’s life, 

Self loving, a lover of self, 
selfish, 

Self-love, selfishness, 

Transgress, 


So great, so powerful, 

T’o be punished, suffer pun- 
ishment, | 

Infinitely many, very ma- 
ny, a vast number of, 


n dri with dat. often marks a condition. 


© Baivw, Bhoopat, BiGnxa, ?Bnv. 


Biow and 28nca, trans. 


ovpgepe (dat.) 
£0 ovpgéegor : (ra ovpeporta, 
what is expedient.) 


00S TO ovpqpEepoy CyP. 
gidavzos, 0g, o» 


gilavria, as, 7. 

napapaive® (of a law, &c., 
to break). | 

ENHAtKOVTOG,-avTN,-OvTO. 

dixny didovas (gen. of thing, 
dut. of person by whom). 


HVOlot, OL, oe. 


288. 
(ZBnv, Bbc, 


Batnv, 8S, Bivat, Bas.)—rapaBaivw has also perf. pass. rapafiBdapat, aor. 


wape8dOnv. 
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Ten thousand, prpiot. 

Soldier, OTOATLOITNS, OV, 0. 

Country, razois,? i8os, 7. 

Treaty, onovdat, ov (properly “ li- 
bations”). 

Excessively, ayes. 

Excessive, | O ayay. 


PREPOSITION, apzi. 
Governs genitive: signification, instead of ; in prefer- 
ence to; (213. e); equivalent to. 


Exercise 438. 


229. Let us fly from excessive self-love. Let us pur- 
sue the honorable rather than the expedient. They 
choose war in preference to peace, because they have 
not tasted the evils of war. ‘They undergo every toil. 
because they are ambitious. He says that a king is 
equivalent to very many soldiers. All men, so éo say,‘* 
are lovers of self. If he were not ambitious, he would 
not endure this. I am come on an understanding, that 
I am to be on-an-equal-footing with the other citizens. 
Do not transgress the laws of your country. They bear 
every thing for the sake of being praised, because (prep.) 
they are excessively ambitious. Let us choose what is 
honorable in preference to what is expedient. JI¢ ts not 
right, to make self-interest the object of one’s life. It 
does not belong to a pious man, to fear death excessive- 
ly. It is not every man that can® master self-love. I 
‘have not fallen in with Abrocomas for a long time. I 
love both the children of Abrocomas: and those of Phi- 
lip. Every body aims at becoming happy. It is profita- 
ble to men to be pious. if you do this, you shall be pun- 


P Properly a poetical fem. adj. agreeing with yi. 

4 Nouns in as have the Doric gen. in a (for ov), when they are the 
names of foreigners, or of Doric Greeks of no celebrity ; as ’A(poxépas, 
G. ’ABpoxépa. (R.) 
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ished for your villainy. All the laws of the state, so to 
say,** were transgressed by this villain. He thinks that 
the treaty has been broken. 


§ 39. The Participle. 


230. A participle asswmes an assertion; or rather 
states it attributively, not predicatively. Whenever it 
is convenient to express this assertion by a complete 
sentence, we may do so; connecting it with the princi- 
pal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or 
conjunctional adverb) of ¢ime, cause, condition, or lim- 
ttation. Hence, vice versa— 

231. a. b. c.d) Relative sentences, and sentences in- 
troduced by when, after, if, since, because, although, 
dc. may be translated into Greek by omitting the rela- 
tive or conjunction, and turning the verb into a parti- 
ciple, 

In translating from Greek into English, the proper particle to be 


used must be found by considering the relation in which the parti- 
ciple stands to the principal verb. 


Thus, “I visited my friend vocotra,” may mean, ‘who wae tll,’ or 
‘ because he was ill,’ or ‘sehen he was ill.’ 


232. e) The English verbal or participal substantive 
under the government of a preposition, may often be 
translated by a participle agreeing with the nominative 
case of the sentence. 

233. 5) A past participle may often be translated in- 
to English by a verb, connected with the principal verb 
by ‘and’ 


Of course, vice versa, the first of two verbs connected by ‘and’ 
may be translated into Greek by a past participle. 


234, a) yuv7 cig ynow Sov elye nak éExaorny Hueony oor 
airy tixtovoay, a certain widow woman 
had a hen which laid her an egg every day. 
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b) ta youmara avahkaoas enryEero, when or 
after, he had spent all his money, he hang- 
ed himself. 

C) yahendy gore Léyew mods tHY yaotépa, WTO OUX 
youcay, tt is dificult io speak io the stom- 
ach, because it has no ears. 

d) yiyrmoaxovtes Ort xaxa eorty, Ouorg EmOupovr- 
ov avzwv, though they know that they are 
hurtful, they nevertheless desire them. 

e) AniCoperot Coo, they live by plundering. 

J) xeatar 32 ndovay xet emduuuoy, diaqegortms 
ay cogeovoi, but if he gained the victory 
over pleasure and his desires, he would be 
temperate in an uncommon degree. 

&) Lap wo», épy, tovtoy, uaoriywoor, take this fel- 
low said he, and flog him. ¢6iwag 8 0 2ot- 
une méroay, TO xEQaSG avTTHS xuréaker, bul the 
shepherd threw a stone and broke her horn. 


235. VocaBULARY 39. 


A widow, AHO, AS, 7. 

To know, ytyvooxoD." | 

T'o consume, spend, avadioxw (fut. dvaiodon,aor. 
avalon). 

Stomach, belly, YAOTHO, E006, 7. 

The future, ZO wéhdoy. 

To plunder, AniCopct. 

Remarkably, in an uncom- 3 P 

mon degree, taqpeportcg. 

To scourge, flog, paortyoo. 

To throw, into. 

Stone, neroos, ov, o (merQa, as, 7, 
in good authors, is a 
rock.) 

Bare, uncovered, wros, 7, O9. 


Participles with peculiar meanings. 
At first, atthe beginning,  agycpevos, 7, o». 


F ytyvdonw, yrdoopnat, Fyvaxa, Eyvwopat, Tyvor.  (Eyvwy, yvabe, yvoinry, 
yd, yvadvat, yvobs.) 
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At last, TELEVTOY, WOR, OY. 
After some time, diadlinwy yoovor.* 
With, (often translated by) yar, &yor, péguy, yoospuevog.' 


Exercise 44. 


c= Oss. Sentences in Italics are to be translated by 
participles. 


236. I shall be happy, if [know myself. The judge 
himself shall be punished, if he transgress the laws of 
the state. 'The master himself took the slave and flog- 
ged him. He fled for refuge into the temple, that?® he 
might not be punished. Since you see this, are you not 
without fear of death? If you do what you ought, you 
will be happy. ‘That shameless (fellow) lives by flat- 
tering the rich. What impiety 8° He set off with ten 
thousand Hoplites. Cyrus was riding with his head 
uncovered. Take the boy and punish him. He has 
spent both his own money and his® father’s. It is not 
every man who can** be without fear of the future. 
He threw a stone and broke the eagle’shead. He cross- 
ed the river, though it was flowing with a full stream. 
The wolf was persuaded,and wentaway. The physi- 
cian, with much skill (art.), freed the boy from his dis- 
ease. At last he wentaway. At first you spoke ill of 
every body. After some time I will be with you. 


§ 40. The Participle continued. 


237. a) The participle of the future is used to ex- 
press a purpose." 


® So diad. woddv or ddrjiyov yo. 

t Of course in choosing which may be used, we must consider 
whether the persons merely had, or led, or brought, or used the thing 
or person with which he performed the action. 

« The intention is spoken of in a less certain way by the addition 
of is. He had Cyrus arrested, ds doxrevisy. 
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238. b) Many verbs that signify emotions, perception 
by the senses, knowledge, recollection, cessation or con- 
tinuance, &c., take the participle, where we should use 
the infinitive mood, the participial substantive, or, 
‘that,’ &c. . 


238." a) eyo Eoyopen piv Extxovonaar, I am com- 
ing to aid you. 
cov adixoveta mapa tovg Sixacras ayey Bei 
dixny SoHoovra, he who wrongs another 
should be taken before the judges to be 
punished (literally, one should take, &c.) 
zoug tovto motyoortas éxntunet, he sends 
out men to do this. 

b) 78ev trove naidas Ovntors yevvnoas, I knew 
that I had begotten mortal children (or, 1 
knew that the children I had begotten 
were mortal). 

qoOouny avrary oiopéevas elvat compara, 
I perceived that they thought themselves 
extremely wise. 

ovvoida Euavtp cogos wa» (OF cog@ dst), 
I am conscious of being wise (or, that I 
am wise). 

ovdenore’ petepelyod pot otynoavt, I have 
never repented of having held my tongue. 


239. VocaBuLARY 40. 


To bring assistance, toaid, émixoveéo (dat.) It may 
SUCCOUT, have besides an accus. 
of the thing : * éntxovgeiv 
voom to bear help against 
a disorder ; to combat it.) 

Judge, dixaor7¢,* ov, 0. 


¥ See 214, h.: “but odtdéxore, like nunguam, is occasionally found 
with past tenses even in the best writers.” (P.) 

W ef rw yeipava enexovpnoa. (Xen.) 

x The dtxacrfs decides in a court of justice according to right and 
law; the xpirns in the other relations of life according to equity and his 
knowledge of human nature. (Pass.) 


ee me 
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Beget, yervecon. 
Dare, attempt, Toluca.’ 

Verbs that take the participle. 
See, Ogao0. 
Learn, am aware, pas cvo.* 
I repent, peTapmerge® pos. 
Make to cease, stop, 0.000. 
Cease, Anyoo, MAVOMCEL 
Am ashamed, aicyvvopat” 
Remember, pepynpat. 
Appear, airopa. 
Am evident, O7ies siust*=am evidently. 
Know, olde (2 perf. of ei8e.) 
Am conscious, ovvoida Euaur@. 
Rejoice, 1aipo. 
Perceive, atod avout 


Exercise 45. 


239." Iam ashamed of having flattered Xenoclides. 
Remember that you are a man. He was conscious of 
acting unjustly. He rejoices in being praised, because 
he is ambitious. I have ceased to be a flatterer. I am 
conscious of fearing death. Iam not ashamed of hav- 
ing conférred many benefits upon him. J know that I 
am mortal. I do not repent of having ravaged the 
whole country. Iam conscious of wishing to destroy 
whatever I may take {stall have taken * He is evi- 
dently doing disgraceful things. He evidently cannot 
either speak well of his friends or treat them well. 
Cyrus knew that the son he had begotten, was mortal 


y Of things requiring courage. It has also the meaning of euets- 
nere, to bear to do so and so. 

5 pavOdvw, paOhoopat, pepddnxa. ~paboy. 

a pera-pédet, pera-pedfoet, &c. 

b aloytvonat wotsiv==I am ashamed to do it: atoyévopat rotdy or 
wotfioas, | am ashamed of dotng, or having done it. 

© day galvwpar déexay, tf it should appear that I have acted unjustly. 

d ams tori dvtcdpevos, he te evidently vexed. 

© 9l,e. . 
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(238* b). Iwill put a stop to his inflicting damage on 
the city. I knew that the children he begot were mortal. 
Do not cease to love yourmother. Know that you shall 
be punished for your injustice. The physician is here 
to (p)* combat the boy’s disease. Take the villain be- 
fore the judges to be punished. They will evidently 
attempt this. I knew that he had done more service to 
the state than any other single person.* I will send out 
men to (p) inflict damage on the city. 


§ 41. The Participle continued ; tvyydve, LaxP ave, 
gtavo. | 


240. Doarw*® (come or get before) and AavrGavw* 
(am concealed) are generally rendered by adverbs ; 
the participle that accompanies them must then be 
turned into a verb. 

241. The participle AavPave» or 109a” may be ren- 
dered secretly, without being observed, seen, &c. Hence 
Ehater siceAGov is nearly equivalent to eici Ader Aadaw, 
but gives more prominence to the notion of secrecy. 

242. a) o Kvoos, are! aig ay, nOEro Toig roLovToss, 

Cyrus, as being a boy, was pleased with 
such things. 
b) &rvyov nagortes, they happened to be present. 
cuyyaver ov, he happens to be (or simply, zs.) 
C) davdavm r¢ motwy, 1) am concealed from 
myself doing it—do it without knowing 
at; unconsciously, unknown to myself. 


f A (p) after the first word of a clause shows that it is to be turned 
into a partictpial clause, as explained in the two preceding sections. 

E gOdvw, PPicopat, Egbdxa. EpOdou, EPOnv. Fut. oOaow in later wri- 
ters. (ZpOnv—GOainv, 985, G9ivar, POds). %pOnv is the older aorist: but 
Z~0aca is used once even by Thuc., and from Xenophon downwards is 
the more common form. . 

b NavOdvw, Afjow, AéAnOa. FdaOov. (See 156.) 

i Often Gre dh. (See 371.) 
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2) am concealed from others doing it = 
do it without being observed ; secretly ; 
without being seen or discovered. 

d) épdnr avtovg APLKOMEVOS, I arrived before 


them. 


Epo nv apixoperos,* I arrived first. 


e€) oix adv pOarOLS MOLY TOvTO, YOU cannot 


do this too soon. 


) ov ar DOaroIS nowy tovz0; won't you 
do this directly : ? = do it directly. 
g) deve g Faoas, speak quickly; at once. 
avvoag! rocye, run immediately. 


243. VocaBuLaRy 4). 


PREPOSITION ano. 


Signification, from ; governs the genit. 


To fight on horseback, 

To have done supper, 

To do a thing of them- 
selves, 

At the suggestion of others, 

Openly, 


ag tnnoy. 

> ) , a 

ano Senvov yévecOat. 

> 93 @ “~ 

aM snvtoy. 

ag ardour & &TEQooY. 

ano tov npogavovg (from 
adj. ngogarng). 


PREPOSITION 290. 


Signification, before (of time, place and preference), in 
behalf of, for: governs genit, 


For (=in behalf of) the 
king, 

To value very highly, to 
attach great importance 
to, 

To choose war before, in 
preference to, peace. 


k ixvéopat (commonly dgixvéopat), téopat, Typat. 


100 tov Bactdéns. 


z00 noddov norio8a (to 
value before, i. e. more 
than, much. See 282). 

700 eionyns (for which avzié 
is used in 213, e). 


ixdpny. 


1 From dviscy or dviretv, to accomplish. 
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Exercise 46. 


244. The physician happened to be present. You 
cannot punish the boy too soon (242. e). The enemy 
arrived at™ the city before us. Go away immediately 
(242.2). Won't you go away directly (242. f)? Ifyou 
do this before our enemies (do it), we have conquered. 
If you do this before me, Iam undone. If we arrive at 
the city before them, all will be well. The slave broke 
the pitcher without being discovered. 'The Scythians 
fought on horseback. The father went in to the gener- 
al without being observed. 'These Hoplites were drawn 
up before the king himself. He is too sensible* to choose 
war before peace. He has done supper. Speak at once 
(242. o), if it is agreeable®* to those who are present. ‘T'o 
incur danger in behalf of the state is honorable. It is 
the part of a good man to incur dangers himself for his 
friends. He did this at the suggestion of other persons. 
I should never have done this of myself. If Xenoclides 
had not been their genera], they would never have dared 
to commence a war openly. Men enact laws, that’ they 
may not be injured. Having done supper, they prac- 
tised equestrian exercises. 


§ 42. The Genitive Absolute, &c. 


245. a) The case absolute is in Greek the genitive: 
it marks the ¢ime, or generally any such relation to the 
principal sentence, as we should express by when, after, 
since, as, because, though, if, &c. 

246. b.c) The participles of impersonal verbs are put 
absolutely in the nominative , of course withouta noun, 
and in the neuter gender. 


M gis, if they went into it. 
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247. d) When the time relates to a person, éai is gen- 
erally expressed. 

248. e) When a motive is attributed to another per- 
son, the particle o¢ is generally used with the gen. or 
acc. absolute. : 


249 a) suovxadevdovzoc, whilst Iwas asleep. rovroyv 
ovtac éydvzwy, this being the case; or, as 
this is the case. 

b) dia ti peeves, EEO” amuva; why do you re- 
main, when you are at liberty to g0 away ? 

c) So 8éo0» amevar, when, whereas, &c. you 
ought to go away. SdEav" quiy anievas, 
when we have determined to go away. 
Also 80fay cavra,° this being determined. 

d) éni Kvgov Bacilevortos, in the reign of Cyrus. 

€) so1na oo mavtacg sideras (OF navtoy 
eidozray), he held his tongue, as suppos- 
ing that all knew. 


250. VocaBuLaRyY 42. 
Words used in Nomin. Absolute. 

When or whereasit was ,_ , 
said or told, PHOT MEP OP. 

It being disgraceful, possi- 
ble, impossible, plain or 
evident, 

There being an opportuni- 
ty, when I may or might, 

It being fit or incumbent,  sgoozxor. moocyxe (dat.) it 

belongs to. of mpoojxos- 
zec, those that belong to 
us = relations. 

When, whereas one ought, 8éov. 


? 4 4 I@/ 
aicyoov—Svvarov—advyatoy 
~ C4 
—Oyhoyv ov. 


/ 
magoyv.P 


2 So doxodv, dedoypévoy. 

© Also défavros robrov, dofdvruw rotrwy, and défavra ratra. 

P Eorw, lveort, wapeorty, Eleort, &c. xpdrrety, all signify, one can or 
may: but iveort relates to physical possibility (it is possible) : Eeor: to 
moral possibility (it is allowed): Zor: and napéor: stand between these 
two meanings, without being confined to either of them ; the latter im- 
plying also the notion of facility. (B.) 
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As far at least as this is con- 
cerned, as far as depends ovzov ye évexa. 
on this, 

For the sake of, yaow (with gen. = prop- 
ter; but yoow épyy, for 
my sake). 

After the manner of a dog, 

like a dog, 

Without, avev (gen.) 


4 , 
xuvog Oxny. 


For any thing the other 
heavenly bodiescould do évexa ray ézegav Korges. 
to prevent it, 


Exercise 47. 


251. Without you I should have perished for any 
thing my other friends could have done to prevent it. 
Why do you remain, when we have determined to suc- 
cour our friends? Why do you hold your tongue, 
whereas you ought to speak? Why do you remain, 
now that you have an opportunity to depart? He ask- 
ed the boy, why he remained, when it was his duty to 
depart. Though they were toldt to be present, they are 
not come. If itis agreeable to you,®* we will go away. 
I hope that we shall thus arrive before’’ the Persians. 
He had the same upper-chamber, whenever he wished, 
The slave told me, that the physicians were come (p) to 
combat the boy’s disorder. If you act unjustly towards 
your slaves, know” that you will be punished by the 
gods. I knew thatall the rest of the country had been rav- 
aged by the Persians. Why did you choose war, when 
you might havechosen peace? He told me that all were 
permitted to go into the general, whenever he was at 
leisure. 


t+ It being told. 
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Exercise 48. 


252. Cyrus evidently” desired to be praised. I per- 
ceived that he wished to disobey the laws of his country. 
O boy, cease to do this, since (p) it is disgraceful to de- 
spise your father. The boy went secretly (241) into his 
father’s house. But this being determined, we cannot 
set out too soon.”’ ‘The master, as being a fool, was de- 
ceived by his slave. Do not practise many arts, since tt 
is impossible to do every thing well. Letus not despise 
our relations. As far as money is concerned, you will 
rule over all the Greeks. Know that you will get off 
well, as far at least as this is concerned. He told me 
that, if any man was well suited to govern men, it was 
Cyrus.**? The physician told me, that he had come for 
my sake. This animal runs like adog. This being 
the case, I will go away at once. All men, so ¢o say, 
. desire what is absent. Itis the part of a senseless man, 
to hold cheap what is present, from the desire of what is 
absent. He said nothing himself, as supposing’® that 
all felt grateful to Xenoclides. 


§ 43. The Relative. 


253. a. b. c) The relative is often used to introduce a 
cause, ground, motive, or design of what is stated. 


Oss. 1. When it expresses a cause or ground it takes the indic. ; 
when it expresses a purpose (as in 258. c), the fué. indic. [or the sub- 
Junctive |]. 

Oss. 2. The relative is not used merely to connect a sentence with 
the one before it so frequently as in Latin. When so used, it is 
probably always expressive of some emotion. (B.) 


a ‘Conjunctivus cum pronominibus adverbiisve relativis consociatus 
nonnisi in veterum epicorum sermone fini indicando inservit.’ (Herm. 
ad (kd. Col. 190. So Kroger, Lachmann, é&c.) Some MSS. read érws 
in the passage of Thucydides, 258. c. 
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Oss. 3. 8ds is not used as a mere antecedent to the relative, but 
ovrés, which is not so strongly demonetrative. 


254. d) The antecedent is often expressed in the 
relative clause, and omitted in the principal clause. 
When this is the case, the relative clause often stands first; the 


subst., which mostly loses its article, is then not to be placed im- 
mediately after the relative. 


255. e) The reiative is often made to agree in case 
with the antecedent in the principal clause. 

This is called Attraction of the Relative: it seldom takes place ex- 

cept where the relative should regularly stand in the accusative, the 


antecedent being in the gen. or dat. and without a demonstrative 
pronoun (a8 otros, éxetvos). 


256. 2) When the relative is attracted, the antece- 
dent is often placed in the relative clause, but in the 
case in which it would stand in the principal clause. 

257. g') ‘The antecedent is sometimes wholly omitted. 


As, for instance, when it is some general or indefinite notion - 


(man, thing, &c. as in 258. g, ex. 2), or has been before mentioned, 
as in 258. h. 


In (258. h) the rel. seems under the government of a preposition 
belonging to the other clause. As in English sometimes,—“ she 
would have the head of whusoever advised it.” 


258. g@) Pavpaoroy mores O¢ Huiv ovder 813009, you act 
strangely in giving us nothing. 

b) tuaxagiloy ri» pntéoa, ofwy téxvmy éexvonee, 
they pronounced the mother happy in 
having such children. (Here oiav = on 
TOLOUTODY.) 

C) 7 vave noeoBeig ayet, oimEp Ta oGeEQA MocawoL,” 
the ship is bringing ambassadors to 
make (or, that they may make) their own 
statement. 

Onha xrorral, ig auvrovrtas tors adiKovNTag, 
they are procuring arms todefend them- 
selves with against those who injure 
them (or, with which to repel or punish 
those who injure them). 


® More probably, ¢pdcovew. (Kriger.) 
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d) ovrdg éorzty, ov eldeg av3oa,? This is the man 
a b 
ov eldec av8oa, ourde eet, you sar. 


ATTRACTION OF RELATIVE. 


€) peradidemg adt@ tov aizov, oOvmEQ avtos ses, 
you give hima portion of the food which 
you have yourself. 

JS) e@ 7yeH0m mozevoopey @ dv Kigos do, we will 
confide in any general whom Cyrus may 
give us* (for ov av), 

_&) enolato" ov ty ayadav, I enjoy the good 
things I possess. pepynuevog ov enoake, 
remembering what he had done. 

h) perentunero Gddo oredtevpa, meds m modober 
elyz, he sent for another army, in ad- 
dition to the one he had before. 


259. VocaBuLaRy 43. 


Surprising, strange, Savpaotos, 7, ov. 
T’o act strangely, Savpactoy rover. 
Corn, (food formaningen- . | 
oitos. 

eral, ) 
Ambassador, MOEDBUG, £006, 0. 
To send for, petaneumouc. 
To enjoy, anohava.” 


PREPOSITIONS é, ava, eis. 


éy = in, answer to where ?2—governs dat. 

&va (properly) up : in, on, through (of a large space 
of time)—governs accus. 

sigs= into, towards, against, in reference to—governs 
accus. 


8 Dederit. t See 94. 

° This verb (which is probably from the same root as \afetv. P.) is 
properly to receive from; to receive whether advantage or disadvan- 
tage from any thing. So that (like our, to reap the fruits of) it is used 
in both a good and a bad sense. 

v Plur. often citra in Att. Greek, which is also found in Herodotus. 

W drodaiw, drodatcopa:. Imp. drédavov, aor. drékavoa, though no sim- 
ple verb is found. dmA\avoy, drfdavea are later forms. 
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The first of all, &y TOig MEMTOG.* 

It depends upon you, éy ool zott. 

Through the whole country, ava naicayv thy yiy. 
Through the whole day, a» nacay tiv nuegas. 


Every day, Are NACA NELLY. 

Every year, ave nav Etos. 

By fives, or five and five, ava méevte. 

To attend a master, sig OWacxahov gore»? (ob- 


xiav understood). 
To send (a boy) to a mas- 


eig Siaoxadov néunecy. 
ter, 


Exercise 49. 


260. I pity the mother for having been deprived of 
such a daugher (258. 5). I will give him some of the 
wine which Ihave. He sent for more wine in addition 
to what he had drunk already (258. h). This is the 
hare you saw (258. d). You act strangely in speaking 
ill even of your friends. He knew that I should enjoy 
the good things I possess (258. 2). Receive the good 
things you desire (258. 2). I have a stick to beat you 
with (258. c). The Hoplites arrived first of all. All 
these things depend on you. They harassed us all the 
day, so that (211) the Hoplites could not march. They 
went into the city by fives. Those who had plotted 
against the king entered (went into) the city by threes 
without being observed.”* Say quickly, what your 
opinion is (what seems good to you). I, for my part, 
would choose peace in preference to all that I possess. 
I knew that (p) the citizens would choose®' peace in 
preference to war. Why do you wait, when tt is your 
duty to succour your friend? ‘The Athenians used to 
do this every year. They are not aware that (p) they 


x This phrase is elliptical: é» rots xpdroe rapicav==iv rots mapovet 
nparot napicav. Thuc. uses év rots even with a fem. superlative. (See 
iii. 81.) 


> 


Y Properly, to go frequently into his house. 
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are despised’”* by every body. They do this, not only 
every year, but alsoevery day. I admire yqprlilies, but 
not* your brother’s. The boy attends no master. We 
send our boys to masters. 


Exercige 50. 


261. Trepented of having flogged” the slave. I in- 
deed eat that I may live, but others live that they may 
eat. Socrates said, that he indeed ate that he might 
live, but that others lived that they might eat. The 
beauty of the city was admired by all who were-there.' 
He said that if the citizens obeyed the laws of the state, 
they would prosper (102). I wonder at the water being 
turned into wine. The widow would have died®’ but 
ir her hen, which (p) laid her an egg every day. 

he beauty of the boy was admired by Socrates him- 
self. The Persian cavalry unexpectedly charged the 
ranks of the Greeks. He says that he (219) has a pain 
in his head. I perceived that he rejoiced”* in the wealth 
of the citizens.’ Iam ashamed of being glad” that my 
daughter is beautiful.’ He is evidently’® vexed at the 
misdeeds of his brothers. Henceforth let us despise no- 
body. The judge told me that we must persuade (120. c) 
the citizens. Wouldthat you had done what you ought! 
Would that you would do what you ought! Lamata 
loss what to do (98). 


§ 44. The Relative continued. 


262. a) When the relative, with such a verb as Zo be, 
call, believe, &c. stands in apposition to a noun, it gen- 
erally agrees in gender with z¢, rather than its proper 
antecedent. 


2 ov should stand last: it then takes an accent (0%). 


118 THE RELATIVE. 


263. 6) gozts-oi=év101, some, and may be declined 
throughout,:— 
N. Zorty of, Forty af, Lori &. 
G. forw dy. 
D. dori ols, Zerw als, Zortw ols, &e. 
264. c) In the same way dot ore =sometimes ; torw 
onov, somewhere, &c. 
265. d) So also Zorw with Song is used as an inter- 
rogative. 
266. e) ég @ or @zs is, ‘on condition that,’ with the 
Suture indic. or the infin. 
The relative in this construction answers to the demonstrative 
éxi rosrw: which, or éxi rotcde, is not unfrequently expressed. 
267. 2) av ov, because, for (Seer ZOUTOV O71). 
ns t sthlngs whe, peu used in its proper meaning: ‘in return for 
268. h) e tc :t does not express any doubt as to 
whether there was any, but is used as equivalent to 
otic, whosoever, whatsoever (= all that). 


269. a) poBos, 7» ai30 xadovper, the fear which we 

call bashfulness. 

b) dnd cov & Sixelia noleow Pores ov, from 
some of the cities in Sicily. 

c) ovonee ei8or Ectiy onov, whom I saw some- 
where. 

d)éorsy ovotivas avPounove rePatpanag Eni 
cogie ; are there any persons whom you 
have admired for their wisdom ? 

e) Akko cor, Eq @ ovyyoe, I will tell you, on con- 
dition that ou will hold your tongue. 

SF) joéPnoav Eg mre ovyyodwat vopove, they were 
chosen on the condition that they should 
draw up laws (i. ¢. to draw up laws). 


® For ‘sunt qui dicant’ the Greeks said, forty of Aéyovory, or sisi» of 
Atyovrss, OF sicty of Aéyovoty. Examples of the last construction are not 
uncommon. (Kr.) 

> ris indef. has gen. rov, dat. rw (both enclitic), for rivés, revi. So 
Seris has Srov, ory. 


THE RELATIVE. 119 


£&) ydow cor oldadyv? ov ides, I feel thankful 
to you for coming. 

h) épSepor 2¢ et yoyo 7, they destroyed 
every thing of value. 


270. VocaBuLaRy 44, 


T'o be banished, qevyety.° 

To return from banish- , p 
ment, HATEOYOUKL, KKTELLL. 

To wound, siTQ0c%x00.! 

Some, got Oi. 

Somewhere, Zozwy o7tov. 

Sometimes, gory Ore. 

Hold my tongue, otyao.° 


PREPOSITION did. 
Governs accus. and genitive. 
Signification : (with gen., ‘through,’ of space of time; 
and of means. 


“ (with aceus.) ‘on account of,’ also, 
through, of a cause. 
On your account, dium oe. 
After a long time, 8ua zolhov yoovov: also, dix 
yoovou, after some time. 
Every five years, Sta. mevte evooy.! 
To pity, 8e oixzov gyetv. 
To be angry with, 3t ogyis exer. 
To be at enmity with, de yous yiyvecPai cim,8 
At a little, at a great dis- > biyou, Buck moddod. 
tance, 
To have in one’s hand, dia. yetgos Eyer. 


© gebyety is used for guyciv, to be in banishment. (Heindorf.) 
TiTpwoxw, rpwcw, S&C. 
° Fut. generally, ctyfoopa. It cannot, like cwmrdw, take accus. of 


g. 
£ Also d:a xépnrov frovs and da xéprrwy bray. 
© So ded perias tévae rwi. (Xen. Anab. ili. 8.) 


120 6 010g OD arg. 


Exercise 51. 


271. I deem you happy in having received*® such 
good things. Most men evidently desire’® the good 
things which their neighbours possess. I will go away 
on condition that the physician shall stay. Some of 
them were wounded by the ene:iny. 1 will tell you, on 
condition that the others shall hold their tongue. Is 
there any person whom (269. d) you have praised for 
his forwardness? I will endeavour to do this so that 
(211) even you shall praise' me. I would choose 
liberty before all the good things I possess (258. ). 
He chose war, when he might have peace. Xeno- 
clides was chosen general, with three others.*! I re- 
joice to have been elected’‘ general by the Athenians. 
Why am I wretched, when [ may become happy? I 
am at enmity with Abrocomas. He was banished 
through the Athenians. I rejoice in seeing you” after 
some time. Know that itis through the gods* that you 
are doing well. Know that it is through me that you 
have returned from banishment. The physician is 
come on your account. ‘They do this every five years. 
The boy pursues the dog with (having) a stick in his 
hand. 


§ 45. 6 olog ov cong. 


272. The relative adjectives, ofos, daos, ndixocg, &c. 
suffer attraction not only in the accusative, but also in 
the nominative, when the verb eus with an express 


h Gen.—aivéiw takes acc. of person, gen. of thing. 

i Infin. pres. 

k i.e. know, doing well (nom. partic.) through the gods. The other 
sentences of this kind (having ‘it is’ followed by ‘ that’) are to be 
turned in the same way. 


6 olog ov adeno. 121 


subject stands in the relative sentence; as, Zeapar oiov 
cov avdecs, for igapar avdedg totovrov oiog ov ei. 

Oss. 1. This attraction consists in the omission of 
the demonstrative adjective in the gen., dat., or accus., 
and then putting the relative adject., by attraction, in 
the case of the preceding substant. The verb of the rel- 
ative sentence (eiuc) is also omitted, and the subject of the 
relat. sentence agrees with the attracted relative. 

Oss. 2. In this construction, oco¢ follows such words 
as Gavuastds, aleiotos, agoovog: and w¢ the adverbs 
Gavuacing, Favpacras, &C. 

273. a) G. Fgapat ofov cov avdeos, I love such a 

maul as you. 
D. yaoilouas cig coi avdoi, Igratify such 
a man as you. 
A. é2ad ctor o& avdoa, I praise such a 
man as you. 
b) N. 6 ofo¢ av! (dig), such a man as you. 
G. t0¥ viov cov (ardgdg), of such a man as 
you, &c. &c. 
Cc) Gavpactoy ooo0yv neoryweroe, he made 
astonishing progress. 
d) Gavpacing oc aOd0y yéyove, he has be- 
come surprisingly miserable. 


274. VocaBuLaRy 45. 


To love, &oao.™ 

To gratify, yaoilopat. 

Advance, make progress, 2goymwpéo. 

To leap, oA Aopo.” 

To throw, Ginto. 

The truth, £0 dines (adnOne, true; a- 
qOeue, truth). 


1 rip is often added: of oloi rep bysis dvdpes. 
™ iodw, poet. Epapat, tpacOhcopat, ypdoOnv (gen.) love. (See Index.) 
Pres. pass. iodpat, (tpdcGat, tpwpevos), to be loved. 

B BANopat, ddotpar. Aor. 1. 4dépnv with 2 in the moods, aor. 2. hrépnv 
with a. Aor. 1. should probably be preferred for indic. and part.; aor. 
2. for optat. and infin. (B.) Hermann rejects the indic. and imper. of 
aor. 2. 

6 


122 6 ol0g ob ario. 


True happiness, 7 OG GAnOos evdatporia. 
To dwell, 1x20. 
Miserable, wretched. K&PAL0g, a, ov. 


PREPOSITION, xaza. 


Properly xardé signifies a motion from a higher place 
downwards: and governs the genit. and accus. 

With gent. it means, down from, down, under; but 
more commonly against, with verbs of speaking, 
thinking, &c. 

With accus. it means, at, by, near, during, in an in- 
definite way ; also, according to, and with the distri- 
butive sense of our ‘by’ (by ¢wos, &c.) 


According to reason, xara doyor (also with gen. 
“in proportion to”). 

During, in, or at the time vos - 

of the disease, HOTA FY vOTOY. 
In villages, ‘xave xopag (vicatim). 
Two by two, xata dvo. 
In all respects, HOTA WAYTO, 
Sensual pleasures, ai xara 10 cope TOoras. 
According to Plato, xaze Ieéroven. 


Exercise 52. 


275. They cling tosensual pleasures, because’! they 
have never tasted true happiness. They are too wise“ 
to cling to sensual pleasures, (Men) gladly gratify such 
aman as you are. I would pradly gratify such men 
as you. They leapt down from the wall. Do you 
wish (98) that I should speak the truth against my 
friend?. The boy is like his father in every respect. 
This is (65) hard, and for men like us impossible. The 
king loved such men as you are, The boy has made 
astonishing progress. He said that he would®’ very 
gladly gratify a man like you. Men like you always 
speak well of the good. A man like you is praised by 
every body. I would rather see men like you, than the 
king of the Persians himself. He has become very 


ovdsig OOTIC Ov. 123 


wretched, unknown to himself."* I cannot gratify a 
man like you too soon.’? Will you not gratify a man 
like me directly?’ Sophroniscus, as being selfish, 
obliged nobody, willingly at least. All men, so to 
say,‘* like to oblige such men as you. All men, so to 
say, rejoice in praising’’ such a man asyouare. ‘These 
things happened in the time of the disease. Iknow that 
they dwell” in villages. ‘The eagle has wings in pro- 
portion to its body. ‘To live according to reason isa 
different thing (from living °) according to passion. I 
will tell you on condition that you (will) send your boy 
to some master (259). 


§ 46. obd2is sore ob. 


276. In ovdeig dots ov (nemo non) the declinable 
words are put under the immediate government of the 
verb. 


Kihner calls this inverted attraction, because the noun (or word 
representing it) conforms to the relative, not the relative to the 
noun. 

Sometimes adverbs are affected by this kind of attraction : Aivac 
wetOcy, ber asp fue (for xsicc). 


277. N. ovdeig oorss ovx ay ravTa moIjoelEy. 

G. ovdevdg Orov ov xareyedacey. 

D. ovderi Ot ovx anexgivato. 

A. obdéva Ovtiva ov xatexiavos. 
There is no one who would not do this. 
There was noone whom he did not laugh at. 
‘There was noone whom he did not answer. 
There was no one whom he did not weep for. 


278. VocaBULARY 46. 
To laugh at, XAT LYELL? 


° The art. must be expressed, though the infin. is to be omitted. 
P yeddw, -acopat, but éyédaca. Short a. 


124 ovdere OTC Ov. 


To answer, aroxeivoucs.4 
To weep for, KOT OKA COD. 
Especially, - Gliws te xai (both other- 


wise and also). 


There is nothing like hear- 9333, ofoy gxovoat. 


ing, i, 
As fast as they could, wg tayous elyor.t 
The agricultural popula- of auch viv Syowres. 
) 


Exercise 53. 


279. There is noone who would not weep for such 
men as you.®> ‘'There is nobody whom he does not de- 
spise. There is no one whom he does not hold cheap. 
There is no one whom they do not gladly oblige. 
There was none of those present* whom he had not 
plotted against. I act strangely tn not gratifying” a 
man like you."® I know that I shall love’ a man like 

ou. lam ashamed of having plotted" against a man 
ike you. He evidently wished" to oblige such men as 

ou. That isa hard thing, and for a man like me at 
east,‘ impossible. 'To live according to reason is un- 
pleasant (not pleasant) to most. persons, especially 
(when they are) young. There ts nothing like hear- 
ang the ambassadors themselves. The agricultural 
population are doing well. They pursued the dog as 
fast as they could. 


@ Aor. 1. droxp:Ofjvac is passive, from droxpivw (secerno), except in 
late writers, who use it for droxpivacOa. (B. 

¥ Gen. of rayos. 

* Put the partic. after the negatives. Ovddevés Srov ob évrav ay tpay 
xaQ’ fAcxlay warhp etnv. (Plato, Protag. 317. c.) 

t ofw ys enor. 


olog. Sto. pedo. 125 


§ 47. foc. Se. pedo. 


280. a. b) oiog with the infinitive implies great fit- 
ness or ability in a thing: zéis usually joined with oio¢ 
in this signification ; as oleg ze eiui nowiv, J am the man, 
the fittest one todo it, I am able to do it, can do it. 
Without the infinitive, with neuter, oto» denotes possi- 
bility. | 

251. c. d) 3m with ddiyov, zoddov, &c. is used both 
personally and impersonally, in the meaning of I want 
but little of, am far from doing, &c.: impers. woddov dei, 
there wants much, far from it ; ddiyou de, there wants 
little, all but, &c. Sometimes deiv is omitted with oii 
you, &C. 

282. ef) wélio is followed by an infin. of the fu- 
ture, present, or aorist. 

Oss. The future infin. is the most, the aorist the 
least common." (P.) 


283. a) oldg ¢é eiut, I am able (i. e. am such as to 
doathing). olo» z¢ eoz, it is possible. 
b) of agccSer Gdovteg oboe TEMMELY eOLy, OUT 
front teeth are adapted for cutting. 
ov yaQ 77 010g and mavtos xepdaive, he was 
not of a character’ to do any thing what- 
ever for the sake of gain: 


« There is a large class of verbs the object of which, expressed by 
an infinitive, relates to future time, and may, therefore, be in the fu- 
ture, though it often is in the pres. or aor. ‘“ The present is preferred 
when either the certain definite occurrence of the action is to be 
marked, or its immediate commencement from the time the words are 
uttered.” (K.) Buttmann properly observes, that a distinction should 
be made between verbs whose object is necessarily future (e. g. hope, 
promise, expect) and those where the object is not necessarily future 
(e. g. say, think, &c.): with the latter the pres. or aor. might be mis- 
understood ; with the former, not. But the MSS. often agree in giving 
the pres. or aor. (with reference to future time) after such verbs. (B. 
ad Plat. Crit. 14. 3.) 

v Or, was not a man to, &c. 


126 olog. S80. peddo. 


C) GAivyou Bw Saxovoat, I could almost cry ; or 
am near crying. 
Oilyou Seiv Mexgvoa, I was near crying. 
Oiiyou mavzec, nearly all (dey omitted). 
zovro yao WOALOY Seis» cinot tic a», for a 
man would not assert that, far from it. 
d) 8voiv Séovra~ sixoot, eighteen. 
e€) mello yeawelv, yedqas, yoawo, Lam going to 
write. 
S) et pedis girocogos yertoOas, if he is to be- 
come a philosopher. 


283°. VocaBuLAaRY 47. 


Cry, shed tears, Saxevor. 

I am far from, rollov déo. 

Nearly, almost, dliyou dey (used as an ad- 
verbial phrase; or 6di- 
you only). 

Far from it, roddov Seiv. 

Am going to, pelio (also, am likely to, 
and am to, &c.) 

To gain, xepdaive. 

Gain, x80006, 805, 70. 

Stove, xoUTVOS, OV, 7. 

Mostly, T& MOA. 

Front (adject.), 6 nodc0er. 


PREPOSITIONS, agi, egi. 


Govern genit., dative, and accus. 

Signification: gi or megi tov, ‘about, in answer to 
both where? and whither? dugi or negi tt or tive. tyes 
or sivosis, to belong to,* to be, or be employed about. 


w The construction dvofy deéyrory has disappedred, under the influ- 
ence of modern criticism, from the works of the great writers, with the 
single exception of Xen. Hell. i.1,5: éwe:owdet dvotv deobcaty elxoot vavoly, 
where deotcars is undoubtedly the proper reading. (Krager.) 

x ol dugi (or wepi) "Avvrov, Anytus and his followers or party: & 
phrase employed by Attic writers, when they chiefly allude to only one 
individual ; leaving it at the same time, for some reason, undecided 
and in the dark, whether they mean that individual alone, or others 
besides. (B.) 


olog. 880. pedro. 127 


negi tp denotes care about: it follows verbs of fearing 
(Sedtévoe), being at ease about (Saggeiv), S&C. 

augt and (more commonly} negi tov are of, about (de) 
asin ‘to talk about. Also, goPeistos, qudoverxeis (to 
contend) segi ttvo0¢. 

megi nodlov nowictot or yysioGa,’ to value highly, to 
make a great point of, or attach great importance to. 


Exercise 54. 


284. He asked whether this was possible. We cut 
with our front teeth. He told me that his father had the 
tooth-ache in one of his front teeth. He has large'* front 
teeth. He was not of a character to fear death. He 
says that he does not choose to go in to the general, 
since (p) he is not at leisure. The Athenians sailed 
with (part.) nineteen ships. It is not possible that one 
man should ever do® all this. You will not escape from 
(86*. b) death. He is* mostly about the stove. Do not 
think that I do this from insolence. Young men are of 
a character todesire many things. Nearly all (of them) 
wish to entrust the arbitration to Socrates. They will 
be entrusted with this‘! by nearly all (of them). I am 
far from desiring all that you have. He fears the same 
things that we do(182). He says that he (219) is with- 
out fear of death. He says that the mother is afraid 
about her daughter. The agricultural population are 
doing well. I asked the general, whether he was going 
to march against the king. He says that he has been 
entrusted with this.*! | 


¥ So xspi rAslovos, mheiorov, &c. mspi vixpod. (See 243.) 


® éyw. 


— 


128 Ones. ov py. 


§ 48. Omg. od py. 


285. a. b) ozw¢,* when it refers to the future, has 
either the subj. or the future indic.,t and retains them 
even in connection with past time, when the opitative 
might have been expected (69). 

286. c. d) The verb on which the sentence with o2zw¢ 
depends is often omitted. 


Rem. This construction is equivalent to an energetic smperative : 
—<épa OY dpare may be supplied. 


287. od uy,” with the fut. indic. or aor. subj., is used 
as an emphatic prohibition or denial. 


Rem. 1. This construction is probably elliptical: ot (déos éari) 
ph... &e. 

With the second pers. sing. of the future indic. it is a prohibition ; 
with the subj., and other persons of the future, a denial. 

Rem. 2. Elmsiey says: “ov pf cum futuro vetantis est, cum 
subjunctivo vero negantis ;” but Hermann shows, that the prohib- 
itive meaning depends on the person, not on the tense. Elmsley 
explained this phrase in what seems the simpler way, by join- 
ing the xf to the verb. Thus od pi Aadfjoers 5 == will you nol not-talk? 
= will you not hold your tongue? = hold your tongue. But Her- 
mann (who at first agreed with Elmsley), Kost, Kiihner, &c. adopt 


the other explanation, supposing déos éeri, or some such phrase, 
understood. 


287*. a) goortileo nas pridev aisyooy mw orno sts, take 
care to do nothing disgraceful. 
b) EvyeBovdevey oven noreiv, onws 6 citog avrioyn, 
he advised them to do this, that the pro- 
visions might hold out. 


® dnws is properly ‘ how,’ and it cannot be used for ‘ that, except 
where for ‘ that’ we might substitute ‘ that by this means, or ‘ that so. 
With the future indic. it is always strictly ‘ how,’ érw rpdm. 

t The fut. with érws expresses a definite intention, for the accom- 
plishment of which vigorous measures are to be pursued. (R.) 

b Dawes laid it down as a rule, that the subjunctive of the aor. 1. 
act and mid. was never used with orws, od pf, but that the fut. indie. 
was used instead. ‘This rule is now given up by the best scholars ; but 
Buttmann thinks that the subj. of the aor. 2. was employed with a kiad 
of predilection, and that, when the verb had no such tense, the fué. 
indic. was used in preference to the subj. of the aor. 1. 


OnOs. Ov MH. 129 

c) onus avyo goa, that you behave (or quit 2 our- 
self) like a man. 

d) onwg uy mowjonze, 6 moliaxis tna *BLawper, be 
sure not to do what has often been detri- 
mental to you. 

e) ov uy Audyoas ; do not chatter pray. ov uy 
vevytas tovr0, this will assuredly not hap- 
pen. 

288. VocaBuLARY 48. 


To bethink myself, consid- 


er, take care, poovtiton. 
Talk, chatter, Ladeo. 
Whilst he was walking, pezatv meginatos. 
Nevertheless, Omang. 
To be at dinner, denvéo (deinvov, cena, the 


principal meal of the day 
taken towards evening). 


PREPOSITION é7i. 


Governs genit., dative, and accus. 

Signification: in answer to question where? generally 
with genit¢., sometimes with dat. in the sense of ‘on’: 
as ég ianov oysiodat: eg innw nogevec an. 

In answer to questions whither ? with accus. ; as éni do- 


gor tive, to a certain hill ; and more generally, on, in, 
towards to, &c. 


They marched to Sardis,  éni Dagdeos. 
They sailed to Chios, émi tyg Xtov. 
Towards home, 8m OtxOv. 


éxi with dative denotes in addition to, besides ; close 
by (as ‘ént tq motau@); an aim or condition (266), and 
the being in one’s power (65). 

éai with genit. often marks the time by means of some- 
thing contemporary, generally a contemporary per- 
son (65). 

To come for ) (to effect it), eGeiv emi route. 
this, tte Setch i), “  gouto. 


w 


130 fl. ay Ov. 

To bedrawn up four deep, ii ssrrdgmyr reray Oa. 

To be named after a per- 
son, 

To endure a thing for the 
sake of praise, 


a Li td Ld 
Ovome eytiy EM TEVOS. 


ig 


én énaivg. 


Exercise 55. 


289. Be sure to be here yourself (287*. d). Takecare 
that your children may beas good‘ as possible** (287*. a). 
Be sure to behave like men worthy of the liberty you 
possess. Take care not to say what has often hurt you. 
Take care to injure nobody. ‘The Grecian Hoplites were 
drawn up three deep. Cyrus marched for Sardis with 
(part.) his Grecian Hoplites. He said that these things 
were not in his power.** They made (mid.) a treaty on 
these conditions. He is named after the great king. 
He said that his boy was named after Thales, the phi- 
losopher. They killed him whilst he was at dinner. 
The Athenians, though (p) they were able to take the city, 
nevertheless sailed back home. In addition toall this, the 
Athenian generals have already sailed home. He told me 
that the general was not of a character® to act unjustly 
by the citizens. They are not sent out (on an under- 
standing that they are) to be slaves (227.6). He says 
that he dwells close by the river. He is very ambitious, 
so as (211) to do every thing for praise. He said that 
the corpse was of asuperhuman size*® Hesaid that he 
had suffered things too great for tears.5®° Do not do 
this, pray. They will assuredly not obey the laws of 
the city. Leave off chattering. 


§ 49. pt. pi ob. 


290. a. b) After expressions of fear, solicitude, un- 
certainty, &c. py is used with the subjunctive or tndic. 


© Bidricros. 


Hy. phy ov. 181 


Osa. The indic. Is used when the speaker wishes to intimate his 
conviction that the thing feared, &c. has or will really come to pass. 
Of course the subj. becomes the opé. in connection with time past, 
and in a dependent proposition. (70, 71.) 

291. c) The notion of fear is often omitted before py 
ov, the verb being then generally in the subj. 

292. f. g) wy ov is also used with the infin. after 
many negative expressions :-— 

1) After to hinder, deny, feel misgiving, &c. when they have a 
negative with them; if not (as in 293. ¢), they are used with #4, 
where we use no negative.t 

2) After such expressions as detvév sivat, aicypdv or aloxtvay sivat, 


ate xiveaba. 
nowy After such negative expressions as, to be unable, impossible, 
ght, &. 
4) »i 0+ is also sometimes used with the participled and with 
ders and infin., after negative expressions. 


293. a) deonme wy avn, I fear that Ishall die. 
BeBouxe #7 0v Gavn, I fear that J shall not 
ie. 

b) poPovpes wy evoncopmes, I fear we shall find. 

popovpat uy auqotepns 7pagtryxapesr, I fear 
that we have missed (lost) both. 

c) dla py ovx q@ didaxrov, but perhaps tt ts a 
thing that cannot be taught. 

d) af 82 yernocpeGa éni Pacis, ti iproday wy 
ovyi ndvra ta Sasdrata naddstac &noGa- 
vey; but if we shall fall into the power 
of the king, what will prevent us from 
being put to death, after suffering all 

_ thats most terrible 2 

e) &noxmlvaat cove Edinvas py és eiv, to pre- 
vent the Greeks fromcoming. 7070¥?- 
zo wy wenroxeves, they (denied that they 
had fallen) said that they did not fall. 

amiotourres autor uy néev, not believing 
that he would come. 


t But the 4 is not always expressed after verbs of hindering, pre- 
venting, &c. cxyfow ce xndgv, &c, 

4 Thus dveddynros yap ay | slqv rolavde pi ob xaroccrsipwy Edpay. (Soph. 
Ant. 96.) 


132 Bi. 


By ov. 


SJ) ov yag ineozov Cyricey,* ds ovy GOLdy OLOoY 
Ha Ov Bondety Bixatoovry, for you prom- 
ised to investigate it (with us), as hold- 
ng rz impvous n you not to come to 
the assistance of justice. 

&) ovre py Hepyi od ct Suvapas adtov, OvTE pEprnE- 
vos pn ovx énaiveiv, [can neither not re- 
member him, nor remembering not 


praise him. 


293°. VocaBULARY 49. 


Capable of being taught, 
that can be taught, 

Science, 

Know, know how, 

To fall into a_person’s 
power or hands, 

To prevent a person, 


Right, lawful (as deter- 
mined by divine or nat- 
ural laws. 

Fall, 

Hinder, prevent, 

To deny, 

Fear, 


Suspect, 


di8axtos, 7, Ov. 


émtatnun, NS, 7. 
EN(OTAMAL. 


a, > 
yiyveT Dae Ere tiv. 


gunodw elvat uy, or after 
negatives or in ques- 
tions implying a nega- 
tive, uy ov. éxnoday 1S, 
out of the way of. 

Oovog: © Sixatog, a, o%, (of 
what is permitted by 
human law. 

ninco." 

xoAve, AMOXWAVOD. 

aoreomat. 

deido.! 

tnonzevo (accus. of person). 


PREPOSITION peta. 
Governs genit., dative, and accus, 


e 282, note c. 


f éxiornpat, emoriocopat, neiorHOnv. 


erdeat. 


Imp. Hriorapny. 2 sing. pres. éxi- 


© But as opposed to {epss, do10s relates to man, i. e. to natural laws: 
hence {cpa xai dora, ‘ divine and human things’ 


bh TINT, wecotput, WERTWKA. 


1. &dccoa. 


Execov. 
i geidw, deicopat, dédotcxa and dédia (both with meaning of pres.) Aor. 


#] WITH RELATIVES, ézc. 133 


Signification: with accus., after. 
& « with genit., with. 
é “« with dat.(only in the poets),among, inter. 


Exercise 56. 


294. I fear his coming to some harm (lest he should 
suffer something). I feared the boy would come to 
some harm. I fear we shall find, that (p) these things 
are not so. I fear about my boy lest he should come to 
some harm. The father, though he feared about his 
boy, nevertheless went away. I cannot either go or 
stay (110). I knew that they would prevent” the king 
from coming (293. e) into the country. I fear that we 
have treated them ill. I fear that the rascal will not 
die. It is disgraceful not to defend the laws of our 
country. Nothing prevents this from being (293. e) 
true. What prevents us from dying at once? Itisa 
disgrace not to be without fear of death. It is a terrible 
thing, not to bear what comes from the gods. It is not 
right, not to choose to fight for one’s country. It is not 
right not to die for one’s country, if it be necessary. Iam 
ashamed not to appear to have conferred great benefits 
upon my country. I fear this will happen. After this, 
what prevents us from dying? They sent out men to 
prevent themt from coming into the country. 


§ 50. uy with Relatives, the Infinitive, &c. 


295. a.c) py is used in relative sentences and with 
participles, adjectives, &c., whenever the negative does 
not directly and simply deny an assertion with respect 
to some particular mentioned person or thing. 


Hence relative sentences, participles, and adjectives take 4, 


t See 238*, the third example. 


134 fy WITH RELATIVES, Wc. 


whenever they might be resolved into a sentence with ‘if,’ or de- 
scribe only a supposed case: not particular individuals, but individ- 
uals of a class. 

296. d) The infinitive generally takes py, except 
where the opinions or assertions of another person are 
stated (in sermone obliquo). See 110. 

297. b) With doze! the infinitive takes uy, the in- 
dicative ov. 

298. a) cic da Sovvon Sivaras stépy, & uy abrOg Exe 5 
but who can give to another what he has 
not got himself ? 

6) doqadecy oot magetorrat, wore os wydEeva 
Lunes, they will afford you security, so 
that no man shall annoy you. 

noaypara nageiyor, OoTEs OVKETL EdYYATO 
eo otgarevua mogevecOa, they harassed 
them, so that the army could not ad- 
vance further (any longer). 

C) obdeic .. . darts py magéorat, no one who shall 
not be present (or, who is not present).™= 
6 py motevor, he who does not believe. 
ta pn xadd, dishonorable things. 

d) to py tiger yépovrag aydator tort, Ut ts Wrongs 
(an unholy thing) not to honour old men. 

e) py yévorro, may it not be so! yy owe roveo, 
may you never see this ! 


k The thing to be considered, with respect to a relative or parti- 
cipial clause, is, whether it introduces some new particular concerning 
the object spoken of, or forms one complex notion with it. In this way 
it merely restricts the general notion to a particular sense ; the thing 
spoken of being, not the substantive itself, but the substantive so limited. 

1 Or os, which is used (though Jess frequently) in the same way. 

m Jn connection with future time, the Greeks and Romans marked 
the futurity of the condition or connected notion. We generally do 
not. Thus in the example we should say, ‘a man who is not present,’ 
taking that asa general notion, without referring it to the time of the 
other verb. The future must be used when it is necessary to mark this 
out; but to use it always, as some writers do, who plume themselves 
upon their accuracy, is against the idiom of our language ; of which 
any one may convince himeelf by examining a few consecutive pages 
ot the English Bible. 

® Translated by ‘God forbid !’ in the English Bible. 


py WITH RELATIVES, &c. 


299. VocasuLaRy 50. 
One who has slain a man 


with his own hand, the 


actual murderer, 
Wrong, wicked, impious, 
Security, safety from dan- 
Ser, 
Safe, 
To be in safety, to be safe, 
Voluntarily, 
Lazy, idle, 


185 


avroyep, 00g, 6 et 7 (one ter- 
min.) 

dvdatog, o¢, ov. (See 293°.) 

aaopadercn, as, 7. 

doqadnc, Ho, &. 

éy tp aopade elvat.e 


&Gelovr7s,° ov, 0. 
&pyo¢, 0¢, ov (from a, sgyor). 


PREPOSITION zagé. 


Governs genit., dative, and accus. 
Signification: with genit. from, after such verbs as to 
receive, learn, bring, come ; and with the agent after 


the passive verb. 


With the accus., to, and (inanswer to where ?)at. naga 
with the acc. has also the meaning of the Latin pre- 
ter ; besides, beyond, against. 

With the dative, beside, along side of, by, among &c.; 
as ioty mapa tp Bacidei, “he stood in the king’s pres- 
ence ;” wag éuoi, “in my opinion” (meo judicio.) 


Besides his bread, 

Beyond, more than the 
others, 

Against the laws of the 
gods, 

Contrary to or beyond 
what was expected, 


LHe TOV LETOP. 


Aga TOUS GAAOVS. 
NAO TOVE Tor” Pedy Peapove. 


noon Sbtas. 


PHRASES. 


I hada narrow escape from 
death, 
I had a narrow escape, 


mae pixeos For aao- 
Cavey. 
nage diiyvor dtueqvyor. 


© Properly, as a volunteer. 
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Exercise 57. 


300. He who (p) does not love his father, js impious. 
I fear it may be impious not to honour oldmen. Noone 
who is not present (298. c), shall receive money. I en- 
treat you not to stay. The sons of the Persians of the 
present day'' pursue what is dishonorable. He who 
(p)does not trust God, has become miserable, un- 
known to himself.”® Wot to love one’s own children is 
wicked.e It is not possible for me to give you what I do 
not possess myself. Heis too wise®® not to know that. 
Not to do good to your friends, when (p) you can, is 
wicked. Pursue those things which are not (p) against 
the laws of the gods He said that, if there was any oc- 
casion, he would labour®’? more than the rest. Know 
that I will incur‘ this danger with you(pl.) Besides 
his bread he has wine. I amconscious’® of haviug had 
a narrow escape from death. He was very lazy, soas 
to undergo no Jabour voluntarily. He was very lazy, 
so that he underwent no labour, at least willingly.“ 
I had a narrow escape from those who were pursuing 
me. These things happened contrary to what was ex- 
pected. If we conquer the barbarians in‘? one more 
battie, we shall be in safety. I have received this wine 
from the faithful slave. They denied that they were 
(293. e) the actual murderers. I suspect? that this is 
impious. He went away, because (py) he suspected 
that it was impious to remain. Shall we say this (99) 
or not? 


§ 51. Some Adverbs of Time, &c. 


301. a) Some adverbs govern a noun in the same 
case as the adjectives from which they are derived. 


P trorreiw is followed by acc. and injin., or (when it implies, fear) 


by ph.  twomrevoas pi rt mpds ris wédcws tnaircov etn, &c. (Xen. An. 
iii. 1, 53 ) 
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302. 1) Hence comparatives and superlatives take 
the genitive. 2) Some particles are sometimes simply 
adverbs, and sometimes prepositions governing a case: 
e. £. aya ouor, together :—apa, (or opov) toig “ALors. 

303. 6) ws, as a preposition (= 2@0;), is only joined to 
persons. 

3014. Some adverbs, especially relative ones, refer to 
verbs and whole clauses, and thus connect propositions 
This is the origin of conjunctions. 

305. d)} dyou or peygt, wos and gore, hoth in the sense 
of ‘wnézl,’ and in that of ‘as long as,’ govern the subj. 
or opt. when there is any wncertainty ; the indic. when 
not. 

306. 1) Of course the opt. will appear without dé 
in oratione obliqua, even where there is no uncertainty. 
2) Hence, when a thing is spoken of as an object or 
purpose contemplated, the subj. with &»* will be used 
inconnection with pres. or future time; the optative,* in 
connection with past time and the oratio obligua. 

307. e) mir, as being a comparative, takes 7 (which 
however is often omitted), and generally the infinitive ; 
but the subj. with ay, if the event is future. 


Hence the subj. with av will be used after the imperative and fu- 
ture with negatives: i. e. when before = till. 


308. a) efias yuay aoleujooper, we will conduct 
the war in a manner worthy of ourselves. 
b) sionlGev wg &use, he came in to me. 


rf Sh ss SS 


4 pévers ov is often found: So fws ot, &c. 

r With xoiv and jvixa, and (in poetry) with péypt, dyer, fws, the 
subj. is sometimes found without av. (K.) 

* And according to Hermann (against Elmsley) with dy. “ Ubi in 
recta oratione zpiv dy et similes particule conjinctivum requirunt, in 
oratione obliqu4 manet dav, sed conjunctivo substituitur optativus ut pro- 
prius orationis oblique modus.” (Pref. ad Trach. p 8.)—Hartung says: 
«‘ When the optative thus takes (in oblique narration) the place of the 
subjunctive (in direct), the particle 4v may, whenever one pleases, be 
left at his old post.” (/artikellehre, ii. 304.)—Poppo, however, rejects 
& from Xen. An. vii. 7,35. édéovro ph dwedOciv piv dv dmaydyot ré orpa~ 
revyu (which in direct narration would be, pa dxé\Ons piv dv dxaydyns 
o...), 8 passage quoted by Hartung. 
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c) nagéoopot onore xedevous, I will be with you 
whenever you bid me. ; 
d) nepipeva Eng av (or weyers av) 2107, Twill 
wait till he comes (venerit). 
moinooy tovro Ens itt EEeort, do this whilst 
you still may. 
Sore (piv) ai onordai i009, ovnote énavounr 
nas oixtetgos, as long as the treaty lasted, 
I never ceased to think upon ourselves 
with pity. 
ovnore Anyovow iat cv dey oat» avray, they 
never leave off till they rule over them. 
e) agiv i} eOeiv ens (OF zgiv EOeiv tus before T 
came. agiv ay 90, till I come (= till I 
shall have come; venero). 


309. VocanutarRy 51. 


Near, 87 vg. 

Near the city, éyyts Tig modens. 

Apart, yoots. 

Apart from, or without the yogis ta» addoy (so diye 
rest, ztv0S). 

Immediately, directly, evdus. 

Directly or straight to the sy. tig mohacog. ; 


city, . 
Immediately on hisarrival, evdve xaos. 
From our very birth, as 


> 4 ? 
evdus yevouayor. 
soon as we are born, hide 


Most of all, palora nasros. 
Except a very few, ii» nove Olivos. 
Except if, mAny si. 


Out of, without the city. &a s79 modeng. 


Exercise 58. 
210. Do not go away till I come. I will not cease 


t Also xpiv for ty. The preceding clause has often xpécGey in it, 
which makes the xpiv appear superfluous. 

" ets and st are no more different words than péypis and péypr? 
but the Attics generally used cv0és of time, e666 of place. It is only acci 
dentally, that cv6és is identical in form with the masce. adjective. 


ON INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 189 


fighting till I have conquered you. It is not possible for 
you to conquer your enemies out of the city, till you 
have chastised those in the city itself. He went away 
before I came. I was banished myself before you re- 
turned-from-banishment. Whilst you are still at leisure, 
speak. We were afraid, till (uéyou) the Greeks sailed 
away. They did not cease till (before) they sent for the 
boy’s father. We used to wait about’ till the gates 
were opened. I will not go away till (before) I have 
conquered you. He said, that he would come to us, 
whilst he still might. Do not cease, till you have mas- 
tered yourtemper. Whilst you remain, combat the boy’s 
disorder. He said that he feared the gods most, when- 
ever he was most prosperous (was doing best). The 
general went in to the king. And they (of persons be- 
fore mentioned, 38) obeyed, except if any man stole 
any thing. He said that he was nearly related** to him. 
They march straight to the city. Immediately on his 
arrival, he told me that we ought to set about® the task. 
From our very birth we want many things. He died as 
soon as he was born. 


§ 52. On Interrogative Sentences, 


311. Besides the interrogative adverbs and pronouns, 
the following particles are used in questions. 

312. aga is-‘mostly used in questions that imply some- 
thing of uncertainty, doubt, or surprise. 

313. The answer ‘ Yes’ is expected by,— 

- O& Ov; | yaQ; 00; OvxoUY; Allo 17; 
314, The answer ‘ No’ is expected by,— _ 
da uy; 7 wov (num forte?) ; uy OF poor ; * 

Vv meptpéve. . . 

W pdve=ph ody: but the etymology being forgotten, ov is sometimes 
used with it. Also pay pf; and pay ot ; the latter requiring an assent- 
ing answer (= zonne ?). 


140 ON INTEBROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


Oss ct expects yes; ps, no.—es is often followed by pévro:: also 
by cr, ¢4 war, with which it has an ironical force, I imagine, forsooth, 
Also otre ov. 

315. A. 2) elze, Exeita (then—and yet—and neverthe- 
less) express astonishment and displeasure, implying 
that what they suppose has been done, is inconsistent 
with something before mentioned. 

316. &) From the frequent use of a0 t: 7, it came to 
be used as a simple interogative particle, and the 7 
was often dropt. It is then better to write it as one 
word, aloz (K.) 

317. tinadays ; (having suffered what ? =) what pos- 

sesses you to... &c.? 
zi padav; (having learnt what? =what in- 
duces you to... &c.? 


These phrases are used in indignant, reproachful questions: the 
former obviously relates to the feelings; the latter to the under- 
standing, and consequently to more deliberate offences. 


318. a) dg evrvyzis ; are you prosperous ? 
ae ovx ior ac8erns ; is not he ill 2 [Yes.] 
b) hes ill, isn’t he? ° 
oe py Eatiy acbevis ; is he ill? N 
he is not ill, is he 2 [No. 
c) 7 mov tetolunxac tavta ; you have not surely 
dared to do this? [No.| 
d) 7 vag, tav tt Egnta a8 Swxgarnc, anoxpwei ; tf 
Socrates puts any question to you, you 
will answer him, will you not? [Yes.] 
e) ovum mov eyo ayootxiCoucs ; surely Tam not 
behaving rudely am I? [No.]| 
SJ) way ti oe adixei 3’ he has not injured you in 
any respect has he? [No.] 
&) wy tt vewrepoy*® ayyéllas; you bring no bad 
news I hope, do you? [No.] 


x Stallbaum thinks it was dropt in animated, impassioned ques- 
tions, and retained in those of a more sedate and sober character. 

y The present of this word is used for the perfect, for a man con- 
tinues to wrong us till he has made us reparation. (Heindorf, Protag. 
463.) 

2 yedrepoy for véov (a new thing; news), and that per euphemismum 
for xaxév. (Heind. Prot. 461.) 
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h) siz eoiyag Movrog dv; and did you then 
hold your tongue, you Plutus? 

t) Ewecr ovx ote Georg d&vIoanwy tt qoorrite ; 
do you then really not think that the 
gods regard mankind ? 

k) &A1o ce i megi mheiorov MOI, ONWE 056 Bederorot 
oi veategot Eoovtan ; do not you look upon 
it as a thing of extreme importance, 
that the rising generation should turn 
out as wellas possible? 

Ghote ov oiye qidoxegdeig qudovar 7d xepdo¢ ; 
what! do not the covetous love gain? 


319. VocaABULARY 52, 


To strike, TUNTO. 

Free, levSepos, a, ov. 

Weak, ill, aoverns, 4S, & (a, adevog, 
strength). 


Weakness, infirmity, a 
complaint, 
Fond of gain, gidoxepdys, 49, &. 


9 , € 
KOPEVELA, AS, 7. 


PREPOSITION 2069. 


Governs genit., dative, and accus. 

Signification: to, close by ; in answer to whither? apdg 
generally takes the accus.: in answer to where? the 
dative. 

With ace. agog also. means towards, against, in refer- 
ence to, with a view to, in comparison of. 

With genit. mgdg means from, by (after to hear, to be 
praised or blamed by, and frequently after the pas- 
sive verb). 

It is also used with genit. of situation and in adjura- 
tions. 


Iam wholly wrapt up in 
this, 

To pay close attention to 
one’s affairs, 

In addition to this, OOS TOUTOIS. 


OOS TOUTE Odog sipi. 


NOOS Toig Moaypact yiyvEecO ct. 


142 ON INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


To fight against a person, sgd¢ tive. 
To calculate with one- dAoyilecdau med¢ éavroy (SO 


self, with oxérrecOat, oxoney, 
to consider). 
To be dishonoured by, arialecBar 2Q0¢ TiVO. 
On the father’s side, 00S WES. 


1) To be consistent with, 
like, characteristic of; 2) 
to be on his side; 3) to 
make for him, to be for 
his interest ; to bea good 
thing for him. 


sivas modg tiv0S. 


Exercise 59. 


320. Are not these things for our interest rather than 
for that of our enemies (318.5)? Is not he wholly wrapt 
up in these things? You do not surely wish to have 
wine in addition to your bread (318. c)? I donot surely 
act insolently do I (318. e)? Youare not come to bring us 
(p) any bad news, I hope (are you)? [No.] Andare you, 
then, not without fear of death, though (p) a pious man 
(318. h)? And do you, then, not think that you shall 
be punished for what you have done ( p. pass.) against 
the laws of the gods? What possesses you to strike* 
a free man? at induces you not to choose to stay 
with us any longer? What possesses you, that you 
will not cease to behave-insolently’* towards your 
friends? Thesethings are not more for the interest of 
our enemies than of us, are they? [No.] Have you 
been in any respect dishonoured by Xenoclides? Do 
you not think it a most important thing, that your child- 
ren should be brought up as well as possible (318. k)? 
It is not like a pious man to fear death excessively. 
The other party are more on Cyrus’s side. Know that 
these things are” for the interestof Cyrus. I know that 
he is on the side of the Athenians. De we not both see 
and hear from our very birth 2% 


* Translate as if it were, ‘having suffered what do you strike?’ &c. 
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§ 53. Indirect single Questions. 


321. a) The proper forms for indirect questions are 
those pronouns and adverbs which are formed from the 
direct interrogatives by the prefixed relative syllable 
6 —, which gives them a connecting power. 


Thus from xéoos ; wotos; rot; w60cv; was; &c. are formed bxécos, 
brutes, drov, ow60cv, Srws, &c. 
So derts, formed by prefixing the relative to ris, is the proper de- 
interrogative. See 72, note y. 

322. But as the Greeks often pass from oblique to 
direct narration, so they often use the simple interroga- 
tives in dependent questions; and even, as in (68), inter- 
miz the two. 

323. c) Occasionally, though very seldom, the rela- 
tive forms themselves are used in dependent questions. 


c) When, as in this example, a pronoun or noun is the accus. 
after the first verb, and the nom. before the second, it is generally 
expressed in the accus.,> and not in the nominative. 

324. d) When the person of whom the question is 
asked repeats it, he uses the forms beginning with 6 —. 


325. a) obx ol8a (or ovx tye) Ono: tedropes. (See 72. b). 
ovx oda cots éori, I don’t know who he 
is. ovx olda onms 70 ngaypo engutes, I 
don’t know how he did the thing. ano- 
xoivas avdesing O72 OTE A COL Maivetas, an- 
swer boldly which of the two is your 
opinion. 
b) iouev’ noon ré gor xa Omoita, we know both 
how many they are, and of what kind. 
C) Ges oy nas, Egy, Oo08 sopev; do you see, 
said he, how many we are? (or how 
many there are of us?) 


b The accusative is generally retained in the English Bible; “I 
know thee, who thou art,” &c. 
© See 71. c. 
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d) ovros,' zi mousig ;—0, 71 now ; you there, what 
are you doing ?—what am I doing 2 


326. VocABULARY 53. 


PREPOSITION va. 


Governs genit., dative, and accus. 

Signification: with genit., by, after passive verbs and 
active verbs with a passive notion. Also, to express 
a cause ; from, out of, through. 

With dait., ‘under, after verbs of rest only: sometimes. 
instead of the gen., after passive verbs (dapujzvae uno 
tiv 

With . ccus. , under, after verbs of rest as wellas verbs 
of motion. Also, about, of time. 


To die by the hands of, anodaveiv uno (gen). 


To learn by compulsion, wm avayxygs. 
He did it through or from ind Béoug (B06, ovg, #6) 
fear, 0 O&OUS Sy OVS, 70). 


To be mad from intoxica- 
tion. 
At or about nightfall, v0 vuxta (sub noctem). 


vm0 peOng paver Oct. 


Exercise 60. 


327. The slave died by the hands of his master. 
Most boys learn by compulsion. I perceived (p) that 
the boy learnt by compulsion. Ido not repent of hav- 
ing learnt’ these things by compulsion. He said that 
the shameless flatterer was mad from intoxication. 
The few are wounded by the many. I willgo away on 
condition that (269. e) you will yourselves set out at 
nightfall. Do you see, said he, how many men are 
wounded by afew? I don’t know how the eagle had 
his eye knocked out.‘' I shall praise (all) whom I see 
(94. 1) marching in good order. How much would your 
possessions fetch, if they were sold? He says that he 


4 otros, abrn, are used (instead of voc.) in exclamations ; you there ! 


DOUBLE QUESTIONS. 145 
will hold his tongue though he should have *' much to 
say. Ifthe slave should die by your hands, you will be 
punished. Do you see how many there are of the ene- 
my? He says that he has been entrusted with these 
things.‘! These things happened about the same time. 


§ 54. Double Questions. 


328. Direct double questions are asked by sdregoy 
(or 2orega)—#, less commonly by éga—z7. 
Rem. pav—h is still less common: #-—} belongs to poetry, espe- 
cially epic poetry. 
329. Indirect double questions are asked by size— 
size: ei—i: noregov—z. 
Rem. 4—} belongs to epic poetry, though occasionally found in 
Attic poets. sire—f, and si—cire, are also used by poets. 
330. a) ndetgor Epovres Kigy, 7 ov; will they follow 
yrus or not? 
nov Sthov elves... 2dregos epovras Kiog, 7 
ov, before it was known, whether, &c. 

b) covep cov vovy modoeyze, ei Sixate Aéyo, 7 By, 
attend to this, whether what I speak is 
gust or not. 

c) oxonapey size sixds ovtas sy, size py, let us 
consider whether tt ts likely to be so, or 
not. 


331. VocaBuLary 54. 
‘The road home, 4 oixade * 6d6¢. 
To suffer a thing to be 


done, to allow it to be snagiogdo.! 
done with impunity. 


® ofxads is from the ace. of a shorter farm (such as olf, oixés) of ofxos. 
Though this form does not occur, several similar ones do; e. g. ddxt, 
xpdca, for ddxg, xpdenv. (B.) .. 

f It takes the infinitive if the thing is to be prevented; the partici- 
ple if it isto be avenged. Of course (by 73, note r) repriéciv will be used 
for aor., repideoOa for fa phrase brings to one’s mind our ‘ to 
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Boldly, Sager (participle). 

Restore an exile, KOT YO. 

To pay attention to, to at- sd» vovy npoctyey, or mgocE- 
‘tend to, so yew only, with dat. 

Likely, natural, | gixog.s 


Exercise 61. 


332. I don’t know whether he is alive or dead. If 
you attend to your affairs yourselves, all will be well. 
If you attended to your affairs yourselves, all would be 
well. If you had attended to your affairs yourselves, 
all would be well. I will not allow our land to have 
been ravaged with impunity. Are the same dogs pur- 
suing the sheep, or not? Go away boldly on condition 
of holding your tongue. | 

I fear that we shall forget our road home. I knew 
that they would not suffer’‘ their country to be ravaged. 
O citizens, let us not suffer our country to be ravaged. 
They will not stand by and see us injured. They 
made peace on condition that both (parties) should re- 
tain (have) their own. He said that Xenoclides was 
too wise®® to be deceived by his slaves. He says that 
more arms were taken than could have been expected 
Srom the number of the dead.®* He says that he’? is 
not afraid of death. The king sent persons to restore 
(the exile) Xenoclides (238", third example). 


§ 55. Observations on si, tay. 


333. a) ef is used for érs (that, after Savucto, and 
some other verbs expressive of feelings. 


stand by and eee’ (a mari injured); bat it gets its meaning in a different 
way ; i. e. not from the notion of seeing' and yet not acting, but from 
that of not seeing, of looking round about an object instead of at it. 
Hence it agrees more nearly with our to overlook (an offence), 

© ’Neut. of cixas, part. of Zona (am like), which has three forms of 
Part. tornis, cixeds, ols, (B.) 


——_———_——_ _ -~ __ 
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This arises from the Attic habit of avoiding positiveness in speak- 
ing; which, in this case, speaks of what may be quife certain as 
only probable. 


334. b) e is (as we have seen, 80) used for ‘whether :’ 
it has this meaning after verbs of seeing, knowing, con- 
sidering, asking, saying, trying, &c. 

335. ééy is also used in this way with the subjunctive 
when the question relates to an expected case that re- 
mains to be proved. (K.) 

336. a) dyavaxto e& ovrToct" & vow my olog e sims 

einer, Tam indignant at being so unable 
~ to express my meaning. 
oux ayane et py Sinn» Boxer, he 1s not con- 
tented with not having been punished. 
Gavpalo ei uydetg tuov oeyilera, Lam as- 
tonished, that not one amongst you is 
_ angry. 
b) oxewas! a 6 'ElAjvcwov vouoc xaddoy tye, con- 
sider whether the Grecian law is better. 
oOxéwat gay trode Gor paddoy ageoxy, see 
whether this pleases you better. 
unds rovto addytoy orm por, édv oé mg meico, 
nor let me leave this unsaid, if Imay by 
any means persuade you (i. e. that I 
may see whether) I can, &c. 


337. VocaBULaRY 55. 


Am indignant, ayavaxréo (dative; but it 
takes the accus. of a neztté. 
pron.) 

OQ Athenians, wo avdgec “A Oyvaiot. 

Please, apeoxo * (dat.) 


&b Demonstrative pronouns and adverbs are strengthened by what is 
called the i demonstrativum, which is a long accented « answering to 
-ce in Lat. Short vowels are thrown away before it. otroot (thie man 
here), otrnt, rovri, &c. So otrwef. 

i The Attics use oxond, oxorodpat, for present (not cxérropat), but oxé- 
Popat, doxepapny, and foxenpat, from oxérrouat, depon. middle. 

K dofoxw, dpicw, Sc. perf. pass. hecopat: rotcOny. 
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Exercise 62. 


338. It is this very thing, O Athenians, that I am in- 
dignant at,! that you allow half your country (58) to 
have been ravaged with impunity. Thisitisthat lam 
indignant at. Cyrus being indignant, sets out with 
(part.) five horsemen for Sardis. He pleases more men 
than any other single person.** He says that he is of a 
mild disposition (137. a). I asked him whether the 
king was of a mild disposition or not. Do you see how 
many are suffering the same as you (182. a)? Do you 
know of what kind the laws of the Persians are (323) ? 
You there, what do you say?—What doIsay! Al- 
though, if any man is of a mild disposition, it is he.** 
I wonder that you are not able to go in without being 
observed."* He says that he is not of a character to do 
any thing whatever for the sake of gain (283). 


§ 56. Condensed Questions. 


339. a. 6. c) By attaching the interrogative to a par- 
ticiple, or using it in an oblique case, the Greeks employ 
a single sentence in questions where we must use two. 

Rem. Thus in translating from English into Greek, a relative 
clause attached to an interrogative one will be got rid of. 

340. a) ti dy notoverres avalaBorey thy aoyaiay apetyy; 
what must they do to recover thetr an- 
cient virtue? (or, by what conduct can 
they, &c. 7?) 

b) xarapeuaOyxas ov cove ti noloveytag tO 
dvoue, tovro anoxadovor ; (have you learnt 
=) do you know, then, what those persons 
do, to whom men apply this name? 


1 Tam indignant at this thing iteelf. 


— me 
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c)tivacg toved oew Sévove; who are these 
strangers whom I behold? 


341. VocaBuLaRy 56. 
With what object in view, ri Bovdopevog; 


By Jupiter, v7) Min, or vn cov ™ Mia. 
No, by Jupiter, wa Mia. 
Apollo, “Anode,” vos, 6. 
Neptune, Tlocadav, cvog, 0. 
Minerva, "ASnva, ae, 7. 
Swallow, elidody,° dv06, 7. 
Nightingale, andy, dvog (ovs), q. 
Spring, a9,° EaQ0g, TO. 
Once, anak, 
Bring, lead, ayo. 
To burn out, &xx0.k00. 
Peacock, _ THO, 0, O. 

Exercise 63. 


342. One swallow does not make a spring. He told 
me that one swallow did not make a spring. I asked 
by what conduct I should please the gods. The eagle 
is having its eyes burnt out.‘! He says that the eagle 
has had its eyes burnt out. With what view did the 
other party march into the country of the Scythians the 
same spring? ‘The peacock lays only once a year. He 
(p) who commits no injury,’ requires no law. By 
Apollo, I will be with you, if 1am wanted. By Minerva, 
I will free the boy from his disorder. Who is this phy- 
sician that you are bringing (340.c)? Will you not go 
away at once ?—No, by Jupiter, not I (gave). Even if 

m The art. is generally used except in p? or pa Ala. 


® *Aré\\wv and IIoceddv have acc. 'Ax6)X\w, Tocads, voc.” Awodov, 
Tléeecdoy. 

© yediddv. V. yededot. 

P dnddv, has also G. dndots, V. andot. 

4 In prose fap is nom. in use ; but the gen. and dat. are of the con- 
tracted form, Jpos, Jor. 

® Who injures not at all. 
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you should be unseen by others, you will at least be con- 
scious’® yourself of having acted unjustly. Whatdo those 
sons do with whom all men, so ¢o speak,‘* are angry 
(340. b)? He envies every body.** By Neptune, there 
is nobody he does not plot against (277). Envy nobody. 
The nightingale sings most beautifully. 


§ 57. Various Constructions. 


343. a) 7 uyy is a solemn form of asseveration. 

344. b) The prepos. ovy is omitted before air, abry, 
&c. which then = together with, with. 

345. c) auqoregoy is used adver bially (or elliptically) 
by the poets; both ; as well—as, &c. So dugorega is 
used in reference to two words, without being made to 
conform to them in case. . 

_ 346. d) When xaé refers to &Jog, it has the force of 
especially, in particular. 

347. €) doyecPcu, iéves, With part. fut., is to be going 
to, ot on the point of. 

348. f. 2) Sometimes éyo makes an emphatic circum- 
locution with the past particip.: and with some verbs 
(e.g. the 2nd pers. of Angeiv, ratte, piveoeiv) it is used to 
make a good-humoured observation. 

349. h) pégov appears redundant in some expressions, 
but denotes a vehemence of purpose not altogether free 
from blame. 
~ Hence it answers to our to go and doa (foolish, impetuous) thing ; 

to take a thing and fling it away, &c. 
350. a) 7 47» ExaGor covro, I protest that I suffered 
this. dusvvs? 7 wynyv doceiv, I swear that I 
will assuredly give (or, solemnly swear 
that Iwill give). 


§ Suvvpt, Spotpat, dudpoxa. ayooa. Perf. pass. éydpoopac, but the other 
persons and aor. 1. pass. more commonly without the o. 
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b) anodovro ai vnec avtoig avdgadow, the ships 
were lost together with thetr crews. 

C) dagegorzes 7 copia 7 xdlla 7 au gorega, dis- 
tinguished either for wisdom or beauty, 
or both. 

d) za cre diia evdamover kai naidag tye xary- 
x0ovg avrg, he ts happy both in other re- 
spects and especially in having obedient 
children. 

e) Oneg ja éenv, what I was going ¢o say. 

SJ) nals Savpaocas Exo, I have long been 
wondering. 

&) nailec* Ey wv, you are joking. 

h) tazBader saveov gio wv OnBuiow, he went and 

flung himself into the hands of the The- 


bans. 
351. VocaBuLarRy 57. 
To swear, Guvvm (acc. of the god or 
thing swom by). 
Just as he was, 1720 OF coreg elysy. 
Exercise 64. 


_ 352. The damsel is beautiful in person (137) in other 
respects, and especially has very beautiful eyes.'* He 
swore that he would assuredly give them three talents 
if he had them. I swear that I will assuredly do this, 
1 swear by all the gods that I will assuredly confer a 

reat benefit upon the state. Those with the king, with 
©) their heads uncovered, charged the ranks of the 
reeks. He told me that the ships were lost, together 
with their crews. He told me that, but for®* the gener- 
al the ships would have been lost, together with their 
crews. Are you not trying (me),” whether Iam mad 


t Imperf. of etpe, tbo. 

® nailw, nallopat, -otpat, wératopa:. Exaica. Later writers have fxa:fa, 
sératypat. (B.) 

v stipdcGa: takes gen., seldom acc. (Thue. i. 71.) 
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325. c)? You are not trying (me) whether I am mad, are 
you? Is he distinguished from ~ other people by (his) 
wisdom, or (his) temperance, or both (350. c)? Are you 
joking, or are you mad? Cyrus set out just as he was, 
with five horsemen. He went and gave (350. h) all his 
possessions to his neighbour. Ihave long been wonder- 
ing at the shamelessness of this flatterer (350. /). 


- 


§ 58. Various Constructions continued. 


353. a) With dixcsos, a&tos, &c., the personal con- 
struction is preferred to the impersonal. 
354. 6) ooo is used elliptically with the infinztive. 
355. c) Some words that zmply a comparison (e. g. 
Gavew, Siaqeges, svavtios, Sinddoroc, ros, 
vneober, zgiv) often take the construction 
witn 7. 
356. e) The verb roveiv is often admitted after ovde 
@AL0* 7—, GAdo tt F—; ti Ado F—; Ke. 
357. f) A person’s quoted words, when quoted ex- 
actly as he uttered them, are introduced by ozs. 
_ Rem. Here the Greek idiom differs from our own: we omit ‘that’ 
when a person’s words are quoted exactly, and insert it when not. 
357". g) After ci ob7—; (in questions) the aor. ap- 
pears to be used for the present. 


358. a) Sixatds sips tovro agarras (= dixcscy tory 


~ Does he differ from. . . 2) 

x When the 4\)o is spelt with an apostrophusin this phrase, it mostly 
drops its accent; and thus looks like the abbreviated d\\a, but. The ac- 
cent was dropt, because in some very similar phrases the ddd’ ts dddd: 
and in some others it is difficult to say whether it stands for &A)o or dAdé. 
Wherever it certainly stands for 4A)o, it should retain its accent. (See 
364, note a.) 

¥ ri ody, Fn, ob denyhow por; quin tu mthi narres? “ Hec inter- 
rogatio alacritatem quandam animi et aviditatem sciendi exprimit.” 


(Weiske.) 
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gue tovro moarzey), tt is just (or right) 
that I should do this. 

b) &pPace tocovtor Sao Meynra aveyveontvat 70 
wigqipa, tw arrived first (indeed), but 
only sufficiently so, for Paches to have 
had time to read out the decree. 

c) pOaves Fxwor 7 tae atyva gevyew, you draw 
(your nets) before the birds fly away. 

ox ay phavot anoOsroxwr,* he will cer- 
tainly die (or, be killed). 

€) ri GAAo ovros ij éxeBovdevoay; what did these 
people do but plot? 

Sf) dnexpivaro Ott Baoletavy ovx dv Seaiunv, he 
answered, “I would not receive a king- 
dom.” 

&) té ovx énxotjoauev; (why have not we done 
it? =) why don’t we do it? Let us do 


ut directly ? 
359. VocaBuLary 58. 
Give orders, order, &nirarto. 
Would habe ably have been - 2, ,35yevoey ds diag agivas. 
To be the slave of, Sovdevor. 
¢ 
Exercise 65. 


360. But for Xenoclides, the whole country would 
probably have been ravaged. But i ts just that every 
man should defend the laws of his country. You do 
nothing but give orders. He answered, I should be a 
fool if (p) I were todo this. He answered, I will give 
you a portion of the food which I have myself. He 
went away before his friend arrived. It is right that 
every body should oblige such a man as you are. He 
answered, I have doue more service to the state than 


s That is, he cannot die too soon (for die he must). Buttmann gives 
a different explanation. ” 
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any other single person. He answered, I will come to 
you if Iam wanted. You do nothing but laugh at all 
the citizens. What do you do but hold all men cheap? 
_ He answered, I will collect as many men as I possibly 

can. He answered, I will come to you as quickly as 

possible, to (?) combat the faithful slave’s disorder. He 
answered, if any body has done much service to the 
state, itis you. They arrived first, indeed, by just time 
enough to have destroyed those with the king (358. 5). 
Why don’t you make me also happy? Why don’t you 
answer? He answered, if Xenoclides had not been 
present, the ships would have perished, together with 
their crews. If(p) you do this, you will certainly be 
the slave of your temper. If he were not ambitious, 
he would not undergo every labour. 


§ 59. List of Particles and short connecting and 
other Phrases. 


Oss. Those with an asterisk cannot stand first in a sentence. 


A, 


361. dye dy, ‘but come ; ‘come now, 

362. «ei (Ton. and poet. aist, aiér), always. 

6 as &pyoyv, the archon for the time being : the 
person who at any time is archon. 

363. adndeg (accented in this way), ironically, indeed ? 
ttane ? 

364. aiid, but. It is often used to introduce quick, ab- 
rupt retorts, objections, exhortations, &c. GdX adv- 
varovy, ‘nay but, z’s tmpossible’ (or, why, ti’s im- 
possible). adda Bovioucs, ‘well, I will !’ 

alia is also our ‘but’ =‘except’ after general 
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negatives: some case of addog generally stands in 
the preceding clause. 

ad 7,* unless, except; nist. 

@Ado tu 7 (Or addozs) ; used as an interrogative par- 
ticle (316). . : | 

Gales te xai, especially, tn particular. 

365. apo, at the same time (as prep. ‘together with,’ 
dat.) cpa followed by xaé in the following clause ; 
as soon as (omitting the xai.") The two assertions 
are marked out as occurring at the same time ; and 
the particles may be variously translated, according 
to the view with which the coincidence is pointed 
out: no sooner—than ; already—when; when—. 
at once, &c. a 

366. aucia (properly the imperat. of auedec, don’t mind, 
or be anzious about), as adv. doubtless, certainly. 

7. “av,see 75: for éav, see 77. 

368. dva,° up! (for dvéorn&, rise up /) 

369. ayv& av, because, for (267). ; 

370. “aga (eg, gé,° in Epic poets), therefore, conse- 
quently, then. 

1) It is also used where it seems to be without 
power, but indicates conformity with the na- 
ture of thing's or with custom; as might 
have been expected ; ex ordine, rite. Hence 
it serves to mark a transition to an expected 
proposition. 


* d\)’ i has this meaning after negatives and questions that imply a 
negative. The ddd’ might sometimes be supposed 4))o, used elliptically ; 
but frequently this is impossible ; and it is better, therefore, to under- 
stand it always to be dAdd. (Kroger.)—A case of &)os often stands 
already in the sentence. The construction probably arose from two 
nearly equivalent forms: ovd?y 4X\0—dddd, and ovdiv GA\o—F. (K.) 

be. g. Gpa denxéapéy rt xai tpinpdpyovs xabicrayey. “Aya is also used 
with the part. like psrégv: &pa ravr’ cindy dvéorn: 

© When prepositions are used alone as adverbs, and thus become 
equivalent to verbs, they throw back the accent. 

4 The old derivation from” APQ (to ft, trans. and intrans.) seems 
far preferable to Hartung’s derivation from a common root with apréfu, 
rapio, repente. So Kahner. 

© Enclitic. 
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2) After 2, da», &c. it has the force of indeed 
or perchance.—ai uy aga (nisi forte) has often 
an ironical meaning ; unless, forsooth.* 

371. dre(with part.), as being (242. a). 

372. *ai (backwards), again; 2) on the other hand ; 
3) further ; and then also. 

373. *abre, avrdg (both Epic), and azeég, have the same 
meaning as ad. So also the poetical *avdt,, Ion. 
abzc. (avede and ard begin a sentence or clause.) 

374. avros, thus (emphatical): 2) wt erat ; of things in 
their original, unchanged state, or that are of com- 
mon every-day occurrence ; 3) it is attached to 
words expressing reproach, contempt, or neglect, 
e. g. childish, useless, vain, &c. Hence4)itis used 
alone as equivalent to narns, idly, vainly, uselessly. 
It is a sister form of ovrag.s (B). 


I. 
375. “yao (78 doa), for 
It often refers to a short sentence to be mentally 
supplied (such as, J believe tt ; no wonder. 
&c.) In questions * it answers pretty nearly 
to our ‘then,’ and implies surprise (= why ? 
what ?) 
vi yoo; quid enim? or quidni enim ? = certainly, 
to be sure. 
nos yag; (Aét.) is an emphatic denial =by no 
means. . ’ 
376. *yé(a strengthening particle), at least,' at all events, 
certainly. 


f *Aoa, the interrog. particle, stands first in its sentence. “ Attic 
poets, however, allow themselves to interchange the quantity, and use 
doa for consequently, ipa as the interrog. particle; but without altering 
the proper place of each.” (B.) 

s Hermann, on the other hand, says, that it should always be written 
atrws in Homer; and Hartung thinks Buttmann’s a strange mistake, the 
derivation being from airés, he and no other, self (so that atrws=thus 
and in no other way). He considers that the rough breathing is only a 
dialectic peculiarity. uérws Zol., aérws Att. (Eustath.) 

b Especially after ris; rére; xis; Sc. 

4 For which yoty is more commonly used. 
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It adds strength and emphasis to the word to 
which it is added, answering the same purpose 
that an elevation of the voice does in speak- 
ing, or téalics in a printed passage. It is used 
in rejoinders and answers, either to confirm 
or to restrict; also in exhortations to make 
them more impressive. 

éyooye, I for my part—eixorag ye, quite naturally 
—navy 78, quite so, certainly. 

ye 07,* certainly. 

yé cot, yet at least ; at least however ; however. 

yé yy (certe vero; vero), certainly however ; but 
yet ; hence it is also a strengthened é¢. 


4. 


377. die (= die zovro or), because: but later writers 
often use it for doze, that. 

378. *8¢ (see nev) has three meanings of and, but, for 
[the last in the old writers only]. | 

379. *d7,1a strengthening particle, properly now (for 
which 787 is used); itis employed in various ways 
to enliven a speech :— 

aye 37, pega 8y, come now ! 
vi dn; what then? 
It also means truly, forsooth. After relatives it 
has the force of our ‘ever.’ oarig dy, whoever it may 
be, &c. Itoften follows superlatives. , 

380. “8;z0v (confirms a conjecture proposed. M.): itis a 
more emphatical ov (see nov), I imagine or sup- 
pose ; doubtless. 

*8jnovGev is used to hint, with a little irony, that 
the contrary is impossible. 


k Interest hoc inter y2 64 et yé ro:, quod d4 sententiam per yé restric- 
tam simpliciter confirmat, roi autem eam sententiam indicat oppositam 
esse precedentibue quodammodo. Hinc yi 64 est sane quidem, enim- 
vero; yé roc autem certe quidem (Herm.) ; ; 
| 1 It is only in Homer and Pindar that 64 stands at the beginning 

of a proposition or clause. (M.) 
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*370ev has also the ironical force of 87, forsooth. (M). 
*sira, like 87, is used in assuring and confirming 
(surely, certatnly). 


E. 


381. ei, if; 2) whether; and 3) after some verbs of 
feeling, that. (See 333.) 
ei xat, if even, although. 
naz 2, even if, even though. 
ei yg, O that !—a wish; like side. 
ei uy, unless. 
ei wy dia, but for. 
aiztc, eizs, properly, if any one ; if any thing : but 
it is used as equivalent to oorig, with more emphasis ; 
whoever, whatever. 
382. err 1) afterwards, thereupon ; 2) then. 
They are used in scolding, reproachful ques- 
tions (see 315), and often with verbs, to refer 
emphatically to a preceding participle." 
383. ga, demonstr., here, there ; but also, and in prose 
generally, relat. where.. é@ade, demonstr., here ; 
hither. . 
évravGa (Ion. éyPuvra), here. 
évGev, hence, thence, whence: évGsvds, hence. 
ivSev piv—ivGev de (hinc—uillinc), on the one side 
—on the other. 
SvGev xu EvOev (hinc illinc ; ab utraque parte), on 
this side and that ; on both sides. 
éyzevbev, hence, thence. 
(All these words relate also to time.) 
384. ene, after ; 2) since, quoniam. 
Before interrog-atives ‘and the imperat., it has 
the meaning of for ; for else. 


@ of duvdpevor shpsiv ras bdobs, elra mAavcpevor deddovro. 


® But [6a or ivéa df may stand at the beginning of periods for ii, 
there or then. y img or Pe 
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éxedi has the same meanings, but ézef is far 
oftener used in the sense of since. 
385. gore (= é¢ ozet), until, as long as. 
386. gx, yet, still, further. 
OvxEert, unxszt, NO more, no longer. 
387. ég @,° on condition that: ig gra, the same but 
generally with the infinitive. 


H. 


388. #7, or ;> in comparisons, than. 

389. 4, truly, certainly: but generally a mere interrog- 
tive particle [—me, but only in direct questions]. 

7 uny assuredly, in asseverations, promises, é&c. 

390. 737, now, already. Also, ‘without going any 
Surther.’s 

391. i» =éd» (see 77). This is the form used by the 
Attic poets for ééy: never as. 


6. 


392. *Or» (enclit.), [should imagine ; surely ; iniron- 
ical, sarcastic speeches. ov O79, 7 On. It is pecu- 
liar to Ionic and Doric poets. 


I. 


393. iva, where ; 2) in order that. 


t This derivation seems disproved by such passages as Xen. An. iv. 
5, 6: lore imt rd damedoy, usque ad. I believe it to be és with the old 
connective ré. See ré. 

° Here é¢’ @ (properly==ini rotrw 6—) is equivalent to éxt roérw os—. 

P It retains this meaning in questions: *60cy fixer; 1) dijAov Gre tf dyo- 
pas; where ts he come from? or is it plain that he ie come from the 
market-place (and so the question unnecessary) ? 
x @ wivv ydp pot doxet dn wordod av Kgcos civae éwlrporos, dy rovodros. 

en. 

F Iva (=sin which case) goes with indic. of a past tense to express 

what would have happened, if, &c. 1» Fv tephts. fy’ cl yo, Gee. 
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K. 


xa, 1) and ; 2) also, even. 
zé—xai, both—and, or and also: as well—as. 
[But these particles are often used where we 
should only use ‘and.’| 
Kat &, xa ei: See under a. 
xat wade, ) before these words xe has a peculiar 
KO OLIV, energy. 
xat piv, ( immo,) well! certainly ! 2) (atqui), and 


et. 

xaineg, although. 

xat tavra (idque), and that too. 

xuizor, and certainly ; 2) and yet certainly; and 
yet ; 3) although. 

xai (also) often seems to be superfluous in familiar 
conversation: iva x at edo, that Imay know, &c. 

xo iS used in questions, to imply that nothing 
can be expected, &c. It may be often translated 
by at all, possibly. 2f yoy neocdoxe» ; asks for in- 
formation, but zé ye7 xai moocdoxay ; ‘ what can one 
possibly expect ?’ implies that nothing can possibly 
be expected. . 

xai—de. When xai and 8 come together in a pro- 
position, xai is also: but the two are often used 
where we should use ‘ and also.’ 


395. *xé, xév, an enclitic particle, used by the Epic po- 


ets for ay. 


M. 


396. pad, not by-—; a particle of swearing. It hasa 


negative force when alone, but may have either vai 
or ov (yes or no) with it. 


397. pdluora pév—ei 82 uy, &C. =if possible—but if 


not, &c.—mentioning what is best to be done, and 
also what is the second best, if that is not feasible.* 


With numerals, words of time, &c. pddtera (about) signifies that 


. 
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398. adiov 8, or rather. 

399. *uev,t indeed—answered by dz (but), or sometimes 
by adda, pévror, &c. 

The answering de is sometimes omitted :— 

1) When the opposition is clearly marked 
without it: e.g. by naturally opposite 
words, such as adverbs of place and time, 
with an opposite meaning: here—there ; 
in the first place—secondly. 

2) When the opposition is suppressed: 
chiefly when personal and demonstrative 
pronouns are used with péy at the begin- 
ning of a proposition. Thus, éyo pé, 
equidem. 

AQ00. *pevrot, to be sure; 1) I allow; 2) but indeed, 
however. 

401. py, not; 2) lest, or that not; 3) that (after verbs 
of fearing, &c.) In questions itexpects the answer 
‘no, being somewhat stronger than pos; (num ?) 
After some verbs (e. g. restrain, prevent, forbid, 
deny, &c.) it is used where it seems to be superflu- 
ous, from our using no negative particle. 

un ov: see § 49, 
A402. nds, 
é 


See ofdé. 


A03. *urr, 1) truly, indeed ; 2) but indeed, yet. 
ri pny ; why not ? 
404. pyre ye, (nedum) much less. 


N. 
405. y#n, ‘by, in oaths (with acc.) 


the statement made is nearly exact (according to the belief of the 
speaker), without pretending to be quite so. 

t wé and dé are much more frequently used than indeed—but, which 
always express a strong opposition, whereas the Greek particles connect 
any different propositions or notions. Thus a section, chapter, or even 
part of a whole work, often ends with (for instance) cai ratra piv obrws 
dyivero: when the next chapter will necessarily begin with something 
like rg 6’ torepaia (on the following day). It is only when the -context 
clearly requires it, that péy is to be rendered, it is true, indeed. 
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A06. *vv, vv» (enclit. %), properly the same as sv», for 
which it sometimes stands; 2) for ov», then, now. 
407. vv» 37, now ; 2) with a past tense, just now. 


O. 


A408. 6 wer—o dé," the one—the other. 

oi pév—oi de, some—others. 

6 wey, 68° ov often stands alone in reference toa 
preceding proposition. aévzag gidntéov, add’ ov cor 
pev tov 3° ov, we must love all, and not (love) one 
man indeed, but not another. maghau» ovy 6 pév 6 
3 ov, alle navrec. 

409. 0 8(quod vero est), after which the rovzo éore is 
omitted.y 
410. é8ovvexa (= orov évexa), because, that, in the Tragic 
poets. 
All. og (zovwiv), of a kind or character (to do, &c.) 
olds rz, able, possible. 

oios eixds, as is natural ; as one may (or might) 
suppose. 

$12. ondre, when, whenever ; 2) since: as quando, 
quandoquidem are used for quoniam. 

413. omov, where (there were) ; 2) since (siquidem). 

414. O00, | as adv., how; 2) conjunct., an order that, 
that. onog locode, see that you be=a strong im- 
perative. 

415. odoat qyuepus or donpeoa, daily ; properly,as many 
days as there are. 

ov0¢ follows Savumoras and superlatives of quality. 
rleicta Oca OF ou nisisra, quam plurima: Pavpas- 
tov ocoy, mirum quantum. 

Gaor ov (or daorov), all but. 

416. ore, when. ozs pév—ora 3é,*% sometimes —some- 
times. 


= For 6 pév—b dé we sometimes find 8 piv—Bs dé. 
Y 8 dt wdvrwy dewéraroy (but what is the most terrible thing of all, is 


this). 
~ Whenever the forms rérs, rs are used twice (sometimes only 
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Al7. oz, that (instead of Lat. acc. with infin.); 2) be- 
cause, for 3% rovro ort, i. e. Stott. 
or also strengthens superlatives, and is used toin- 
troduce a quotation in the very words of the speak- 
er, where we use no conjunction (see 358. f.) 
Ort py, after negatives, except. 
418. ov, not: in questions it requires the answer ‘ yes.’ 
(9) ov dicddvorg =the non-destruction. 
ov yag adda is commonly used in the sense of ‘ for,’ 
with increase of emphasis, qg. d. ‘for tt is no other- 
wise, but.’ (M.) 
ov py: see 287. 
ov piv, yet not, but not ; 2) as a negative protesta- 
tion. See 7 prs. 
ov pay adda (or ov pévros ad), properly, ‘yet not ! 
—but ;’ it has generally the force of yet, however ; 
sometimes of rather, much more. 
ov navy, by no means. 
ov pnt, I say (that) not ; deny, refuse. 
A419. ovy 621*—adha xai, not only—but also. 
ovy ori— add ovdd, not only—but not even. 
ovy Onwgp—adla xai, not only not—but also. 
ovy Sooy and ovy oioy are also found for oty ort and 
ovy Ong respectively. 
420. oUre, urte, ( Both forms are connecting nega- 
ovde, pnde, \ tives, answering to neque; 1) nor, 
and not ; 2) ove, or wire repeated are neitther—nor. 
The forms ovde, wide, have the further meaning of 
1) also not ; 2) not even, which 1s always their 
meaning in the middle of a proposition. 
ovd ac, not even so. See we. 
421. *ovv, therefore, then.” It gives to relatives (doz- 
ov, &c.) the force of the Lat. cungue, (ever, soever). 


once) for roré—noré, sometimes—sometimes, they are accented rort—, 
bSre—. (B.) 

x When pi ort, pi Srws begin the sentence, tro86\y ris may be sup- 
plied ; or they may be understood like the Latin ne dicam, and are thus 
stronger than the preceding expressions, but both in a negative sense. 

.¥ ow is often used to resume a speech that has been interrupted by 
a parenthesis (=! say.) 
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1) ovxov», properly an interrogative of inference, 
aS ovxovy eiyOeg tovto; ‘is not this, then, 
foolish? But generally the interrogative 
force, and with it the negation vanishes, and 
ovxovr is to be translated simply by ‘ therefore, 
and begins a clause.* 

2) ovxovs is a strengthened negative ; not in the 
least.—In the meaning ‘ therefore not,’ with- 
out a question, it is better written ox ovr. 

422. ovno, never yet. 
ovdénore, never, is used of both past and future 
time; ovdenczore, only of past time. (See 20.) 


II. 


423. “neo (enclit.), quite : used nearly like y¢, to strength- 
en a preceding word. It is frequently appended to 
relatives, and adverbs of time, cause,and condition. 
Thus woneg properly means ‘exactly as. 

It is derived, probably, from ség:, in the sense of 


‘very.’ 
424. a7 wéiv—ni bé (not ny uév—nq dé, Hermann), pari- 
ly—partly. 


5. ainy, except: as conjunction, or preposition with 
gen.: nhiy a, except 7. 
426. smodidxis, often, after ei, av, un, has sometimes the 
meaning of ( forte) perhaps, perchance, 
A427. “nord (enclit.), at any time. With interrogatives 
it expresses surprise: tig wore; who in the world ? 
428. “nov (enclit.), somewhere ; 2) perchance, perhaps ; 
I imagine, used in conversation when any thing 
is assumed in a half-questioning way, that the speak- 
er may build something on the assent of the person 
appealed to. 
429. nodg oe Gaav, 1 adjure you by the gods (ixerevo is 
generally omittted in this form of adjuration). 


* otxodv, extra interrogationem, acerbam interdum habet ironiam. 
(Bremi, Dem. p. 238.) 
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430. moo rov* (better mgorov), before this or that time 
(= go tovrov OF éxeivav tov yoovov).” 
A31. *no(enclit.), 2 dill now, hitherto: but they are 
*“nonors, | never joined to affirmative proposi- 
tions in this sense. 

ovne, pane,’ never yet, not yet. nonore is sel- 
dom annexep to the simple od, uy, but to ovd¢, 
unde. The form without 20 (ovdénore, never) 
is commonly employed only generally or 
with respect to the future. Both ao and aw- 
gsors may be separated from the negative par- 
ticle by other words between. 

These particles are also used with relatives, 
interrog atives, and participles used as equiv- 
alentto relative sentences. With these words 
there is no negative expressed, but the notion 
of a negative lies at the bottom of them all. 
tig mo ;—00e nonote Hanioaper, &C. 

432. mopaia,4 properly, how so? how then? hence, by 
no means. 


T. 


433. sa pév—ta d¢, partly—partly (adverbially). 
434. *2 doa ors ae (poetical), dea strengthened by zoi. 
435. “sé(que). See xai. 
In the old language (as we find it in the Epic 
poets) zé seems to tmpart to many pronouns 


® iv yip ro pd rod otdepia BofOed xw rois Meyapedow ovdapdbcy 
arprGev. (Thue. iv. 120.) 

> It answers exactly to our ‘ before this, ‘ before that. 

“ Quando in serie orationis preteritum tempue memoratur, tunc de 
eo quod ante illud etiam fuerit formula rporct non videtur adhiberi 
posse, nisi simul insit relatio ad prasene tempus; hoc est, nisi diserte 
simul significare quis velit, nunc non ampliue ita esse.” (Buttm. ad 
Aleib. I. 14.) 

* Not to be confounded with Homer's ofrw, pirwmotrus, pirws, in 
no way, by no means. 

@ For wis pada; (B.) Others say for wd péd\a ;—xd being a rather 
uncommon Doric form for ré68ev ; 
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and particles the connecting power, which 
they afterwards retained in themselves with- 
out the particle. 

Thus we find yey re, dé ce, yap ze, &c., and even 
xa Te. 

Especially the particle is found after all rela- 
tives, because these in the old language were 
merely forms of the pronoun demonstrative, 
which through this z¢ obtained the connect- 
ing power (and this), and thus became the 
relative (which)™ As soon, however, as these 
forms were exclusively allotted to the rela- 
tive signification, the particle ¢¢ was dropt as 
superfluous. Hence we often find in Homer 
0g ze, dao» ze, S&C. for og, dco», and the like. 
The particles ooze, are, and the expressions 
oldg te, p gm te are remains of the ancient 

. usage. 

436. ei uéo—zq 8¢,in one place and another ; here— 
there ; inone respect—but in another. 

437. ti, in some respect, in any respect, at all. « 
pny ; why not? - 

438. <0 d¢ often introduces a statement opposed to what 
has been said before, and may be translated by 
(quum tamen'‘) whereas, but however, or sometimes, 
but rather. (See Heindorf, Theet. 37.) 

zo dé with the superlat. often stand alone, with the 

omission of zoved éotty. 40 88 MEYLOTOY Rate TAI- 

_-€& povog xareipydoato, but the greatest thing is 
(this), that, &c. (See o dé—.) 

439. *zoi (enclit.), properly an old daf. for 7@, meaning 
therefore, certainly. But these meanings havedis- 
appeared, and zo(hasonly a strengthening force:s it 


© It is often added to ravn, cyéidov, obdév. 

f +a 0 od det, ds, & —quum tamen non oporteat. 

© According to Hartung, roi has not a strengthening but a restric- 
tive meaning, which, however, often comes to the same thing: e. g. fx 
rewa ro. o dv, I would have killed you, and nothing elae=I would aseul- 
oy have killed you. N&agelsbach thinks it the old dat. of the pronoun 
o6 (r6). 
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is frequently used with personal pronouns, and in 
maxims, proverbs, &c. 

*zoivuy, therefore, then, now, so now. Itis also 
used when a person proceeds with an argument; 
now, further, but now. Besides this it is frequently 
used in objections, either in a continued narrative, 
or more commonly in replies: why or why then. 
[Very seldom as the first word of a clause. P.] 

soiyag (ergo), therefore. 

zoryagtot and rotyagovs, therefore, even therefore, 
and from no other cause, precisely for that reason. 


440. core név—rore 32," at one time—at another. 
441. covvexa (Epic), on that account ; therefore. 
442. rovro pév—rovto dé, on the one hand—on the other. 


443. 


ep, therefore. 


QR. 


444. wg (relat. adv.), as (as if, so as); 2) of time, as, 


h 
i 


when ; 3) with numerals, about ; 4) it strengthens 
superlatives, especially of adverbs, and some posi- 
tives. 

o¢ (prepos. = sic), to, with acc.: butonly of living 
things. 

wg (conjunc.), that; 2)in order that, with subj., 
opt., or fut. indic.: 3) so that, with infin., more com- 
monly ooze: 4) since ; 5) quippe, for. 

wg én} (=a dveort, as it is possible) is used with 
superlatives: 0s é paleora, as far as it is any way 
possible. 

wg Ezog eineiv, So to say. 

og oveedovte (SC. Adym) eineiv, to be short ; in a word. 

[For which ovvedovre einsivy, and avvedorvts alone 
are found.| 


See note on Sre. 
When prepositions are employed instead of the compounds of «var, 


or rather when, this verb being omitted, they stand alone as adverbs, 
the accent is thrown back on the first syllable. See ava. 
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o¢ (with accent) = ovrwc, thus. It is common in 
the poets, especially the Ionians; but in prose is 
found only in 008 dis, xat oe. 


Table of the less obvious meanings of Prepositions in 
Composition. 


augi, on both sides. 

avti, against, marking opposition. 

ava,* up ; back again. 

da (dis) marks separation; taking apart or 
aside. 

éy, often into. 

xatd,! down; it often implies completion, and 
per 2) ruin, destruction (answering in both to 
per). 

pera (trans) marks transposition, change. 

rope sometimes signifies file preter) missing or 
doing amiss. snapaBaives, to transgress, &c. 


k With Baiveyr, &c. dvd, up, and xara, down, mean respectively inte 
the interior, and down to the coast. 

1 Hence xaré is sometimes equivalent to up in English: «xcaragaysir, 
to eat up. 


TABLE 


OF 


DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, ETC. 


ENGLISH. 
1. (§ 1.) He who does. 


2. (§ 2.) Socrates. 
A woman. 


3. (§ 3.) My slave. 
Your slave, &c. 
4, Lhave a pain 
Iam suffer-> in my 
ing from) head. 
5. He rejoiced (or, was 
| vexed) when the citi- 
zens were rich (or, 
that the citizens 
were rich). 
6. My friend and my bro- 
ther’s. 
7. (§ 4.) The wisdom of 
the geometer. 


GREEK. 

The (person) doing (6 
neatroy). 

The Socrates (often). 

A certain woman (yvu97 t19). 

[When a particular per- 
son is meant, though not 
named. | 

The my slave. 

The your slave. 


I am pained (as to) the 
head: acc. (ayo). 


He rejoiced (or, was vexed 
at (éni) rich the citizens. 


The my friend and the of 
the brother. 

(Very often) The of the 
geometer wisdom—-or, 
the wisdom, the of the 
geometer. 
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ENGLISH. 
8. The beautiful head. 


9, The son of Philip. 
Into Philip’s country. 


10. The affairs of the state. 
The people in the city. 
Those with the king. 
My property. 

11. (§ 5.) The men of old. 

The men of old times. 
Themen of those days. 
The intermediate time. 
The present life. 
The upper jaw. 
12. (§ 6.) The rhinoceros 
has avery hard hide. 
They have strong claws. 


13. The beautiful; beauty 
(in the abstract.) 
Beautiful things. 
Whatever things are 
beautiful. 
What is beautiful. 
14, Speakiug. 
Of speaking. 
By speaking, &c. 


15. Virtue. Gold. Eagles. 


16. To do kind offices. 
—confer benefits on. 
—treat well. 


TABLE OF 


GREEK. 
As in English; or, ‘the 
head the beautiful.’ 
The of Philip (son, vios, 
understood). 

Into the of Philip (coun- 
try, yweay, understood). 
The (neut. pl.) of the state. 

The (ot) in the city. 

The (ei) with the king. 

To eu. 

The long-ago (men)— 
modo 

The then (men). 

The between time. 

The now life. 

The up jaw (7 ave ya Gos). 
The rhinoceros has the 
(= its) hide very hard. 
They have the (= their) 

claws strong. 


ZO KAAOY. 
Th KAGE. 


The to-speak. 

Of the to-speak. 

By the to-speak, &c. 
20 Aaleiy: tov Aadeiv, &c. 

The virtue. The gold. 
The eagles (when the 
class is meant ; or eagles 
generally). 


| sv rowi» With acc. of person. 


» 


DIFFERENCES OF IDIoM, &c. 


ENGLISH. 


7. To prosecute on a 
charge of murder. 
To be tried for murder. 


(§ 7.) Some—others. 
But (or and) he (or it). 


18. 


And he... 
19. (§ 8.) The other party. 
Therest of thecountry. 
The whole city; all the 
city. 
Eivery city. 
(§ 9.) With éwo others. 


20. 


21. 
22. 'T’o perform this service. 


To perform many ser- 
vices. 

His own 

One’s own 

(§ 10.) What comes 
from the gods. 


23. 
25. 


things. 


The greater part of... 
Half of 


(§ 11.) In my time. In 
my father’s time. 

In my power. 

- (§ 12.) To be so, 


To be found, 
brought in, 
guilty 
- (§ 18.) Not only—but 
also. 
T’o confer a great bene- 
fit on. 


26. 


of .. &c. 
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GREEK. 


To pursue of murder. 


To fly of murder. 

The indeed—but the. 
ot peyv—oi Be. 

ode... at the head of a 
clause. 

HO OG... 

ob EregoL. 

The other country. ° 


~ € ’ 
MACK OAL. 
nao mou. 


Himself the third (pron. 
last). 

dnyoereiy tovro (pers. for 
‘whom in dat.) 


wolhe vnngereiv. 
The things of himself (te 


savtov.) 


The (neut. pl.) of the gods, 


< molje | i, agreement 
a ‘ou with the noun 
ome governed by ‘of.’ 


> > 3 ~ >’ 4 ~ 0 

én EMOv. ett TOU MATQOS. 
ém sol. 

To have (themselves) so 


(ovzeg exer). 


To be taken or caught 
(alovae with gen.) 


ovy ori—adha xai. See note 
on 82, 

To benefit greatly (yeya. 
ooedeiy). 
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To doa great injuryto. To hurt greatly (péya Blan- 
Tals ). 


29. (§ 14.) IT should like to 
besold 


I should like extremely 
to behold. 
I would rather behold 
A than B. 
. It is not possible. 
. On the plea that I could 
then conquer. 


Though I should have, 
&c * 


- (§ 15.) When you have 
done, you will, &c. 
. (§ 16.) What I please. 


. (§ 17.) And you as 
much as any body. 
And you among the 
first. 
. Am slow to doit (112). 
36. ConpDITIONAL _PRo- 
POSITIONS (79). 
(1) IfThaveany thing, 
Twill give it. 


Oss. ta peyote to be 
used, if it is ‘great- 
est,’ not ‘great.’ 

I would gladly behold 


(Wdén¢ av Geacaiuny .™) 


noiot ay Geacainny. 


7n0tor av Ssacaiuny A 7 B. 


It is not (odx gozey). 

As so being-likely-to-con- 
quer (o¢ ave megsyerd- 
pavog av). 

Eyoov ay. 

When you shall have done 
(éy with subj. 90°). 

& Soxei (uot). (If necessary, 
a Sdkeev, or, a av Sosy). 


Having begun from you 
(100). 


Do it by leisure (ozodq). 


(1) If the consequent verb 
is in the future, the con- 
ditional verb is (gene- 
rally) in the subj. with 
gay.” 


™ Osdc0a is ‘to behold’ something that may be considered a specta- 
cle. idetv (dpav, dpecOur) is simply videre, to see. Hence idocpe should 
be used in the phrase ‘ J should like to see,’ when the notion of a spec- 


tacle is quite out of place. 


= Both verbs may be in the future indicative (the conditional verb 


~—in7 
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ENGLISH. GREEK. 
If it has thundered, it If the consequent verb is 
has also lightened. in any tense of the ind. 


but the future, or in the 
imperative, put the con- 
ditional verb in the indice. 
with ei. 
2) If you should do so, ) 2) When both verbs have 
I should laugh. ‘should,’ ‘would,’ or the 
If you were to do so, first ‘were to,’ the second 
I should laugh. ‘should or ‘would,’ both 
If you would do so,| areto be in the opfative ; 
you would oblige the consequent verb with 


me. J) a». 

3) If I had any thing, I 3) When the consequent 
would give it. verb has ‘ would,’ but the 
If I had had any _ conditional verb not, 
thing I would have — both verbs are in a past 
given it. tense of the indicative ; 
the conditional verb with 
ai, the consequent verb 

with ay. 


fetch. 
(That he, &c.) would 
be able. 


Suv Diva ay. 


37. (That) they al 


sugely as. § 


rey would have Aor. with dy » (imperf. or 
I should have died. pluperf. if necessary). 


38. (§ 20.) We should (or The work is to-be-set-about 
ought to) set about (verbal in zéo¢). 
the work. 


with <’). Thé condition is then expressed in a more positive way, as a 
contemplated event: a construction which is often adopted when the 
condition expresses an event hoped for or feared (R.); a8, et rt we (- 
aovrat Mido: cis Tlépoas rd dewvov Reet. 

© As in the consequence of the fourth form of conditional proposi- 
tions. 81. d. 
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The work should be 
We Pabout. et-about It is to-be-set-about (neut. 
the work. of verbal in éog) the 
The work must be work.? 
Set about. 
39. ($ 21.) I should have I should have died, if not 
died but for the dog. through the dog (eb py 
da, with acc.) 
40. The all but present The as-much-as not (dor 
war. ov) present war. 
41. (§ 22.) Having had his Having been taken away 
government taken his government. 
away. 


Having been entrusted 
with the arbitration. 
Having had his eyes 
knocked out. 
To conquer him in the 
battle of Marathon. 
. To flow witha full (or 
strong stream). 
To flow with milk. 
. (§ 24) Till late in the 
day. 
. Willingly at least. 
Willingly. 
. So to say. 
To speak generally. 
. Sensible persons. 


48. 'To drink some wine. 
(Not) todrink any wine. 


Having been entrusted the 
arbitration. 

Having been knocked out 
his eyes. 

T'o conquer him the battle 
at (év) Marathon. 

To flow much (odvg adj.) 


To flow milk. 
Till far-on (adgéeo) of the 
day. 


To be willing (és elves). 


As to say a word (a¢ é20¢ 
eieiy). 

The sensible of persons (01 
gocrmuc tov avSounor, 
sometimes ; but very 
often of gecvsot only). 

To drink of wine. 


_ (Not) to drink of wine. 


P The ‘work’ is to be in the case governed by the verb from which 


the verbal is derived. 


To oe, 
ee 


DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, dc. 


ENGLISH. 


49, My property, wretched 
man that Iam! 


50. What misery! 

51.(§ 25.) Who in the 
world ..? 

52. 'T'o be nearly related to. 


53. (§ 26.) You shall not 
do it with impunity. 

54. I would not have done 
it at all (132). 


55. (§ 28.) Itis the part of 
a Wise man. 

56. Itis not a thing that 
everybody can do. 

It is not every one that 

can do this. 

57. To be one’s own mas- 
ter. | , 

58. (§ 29.) More powerful 
than ever. 


59. Afflictions too great for 
tears. 


Of superhuman size. 


More than could have 
been expected from 
the small number of 
the killed. 

60. Too young to know, 
&c. . 
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GREEK. 
My (property) of (me) the 
w etched ! 
TH Eu tov xaxodaruovos. | 
The misery (in the gen.) 
Who ever? (zig ozs ;) 


To be near to a person (in 
respect) of family. 

You shall not do it rejoie- 
ing (yaipor). 

I would not have done it 
the beginning. (aeyns or 
any auyry). 

It is of a wise man. 


It is not every man’s (aaz- 
zs). 

It is not every man’s to do 
this. . 

Sauron eivat. 


More powerful himselfa 
than himself (avrog 
avzov). , 

Afflictions greater than in- 
proportion-to (7 xara) 

tears, : 

Greater than according-to 
man (7 xr ay8pe7os). 
More than in-proportion- 
tothe dead (7 xara rove 

vEXEOUS). 


Younger than so as to 
know (7) wots). 


a Of course ‘themselves than themselves? when more than one are 


spoken of. 
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ENGLISH. 
61. ($30.) With more haste 
than prudence. 


Hastily ratherthan pru- 
dently. 
More hastily than pru- 
dently. 
62. The greatest ?possi- 
As great as ble. 


“« as he could, 
As many as he possi- 
bly could. 

63. If any other man can 
do it, you can. 

If any man is temper- 
ate, tf is you. 

64. Ihave injured you more 
than any other indi- 
vidual has. 

65. (§31.) Tochargea man 
with a crime 

66. (§ 35.) If it is agreea- 
ble to you. 

If you are willing. 

67. And that too... 

68. For the present at 
least. 

As far as they are con- 
cerned. 

69. (§ 36.) IL offer myself to 
be interrogated. 

70. (§ 37.) It wasdone that 
robbers might not 
commit depreda- 
tions, &c. 

71. Nothing was done be- 
cause he was not 
here, 


TABLE OF 


GREEK. 


More-hastily than more- 
prudently. 


| og or ove With superlat. 


As many as he could most 
(ooovg 7dvvaro mleicrovs). 

You, tf any other man (e 
tig xa dAdog), can do it. 

You, if any other man, 
are temperate. 

I one man have injured 
you the most (nieiora sic 
ang 08 EBLawa). 

To charge (eyxadleivy) a 
crime to a man. 


If it is to you wishing it 
(e¢ cot Bovionévp sari). 


4 ~ 
XO’ TAVTEA. 


0 ys vuv sive. 


O éni rovrotc elvas. 
I offer myself to interro- 
gate. 


It was done tov uy Ayoras 
xaxoupyeiv, SUC. 


Nothing was done da 7d 
éxeivoy My wag sivas. 


DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, &c. NT 


ENGLISH. GREEK. 


72. He said that he wasin He said to be in a hurry 


(pron. omitted). 


a hurry. 
73. (§ 40.) He is evidently He is evident (d7A0¢) being 
hurt. 


74. 


76. 


76. 


hurt. 
I am _ conscious of 


thinking so. Iam conscious. (cvv0.8e) to 
I am conscious that I myset thinking so (nom. 
think so. or dat.) 
I know that I ! know 
—remember have —remember | havingdone 
—rejoice doneit, rejoice it (part.) 
—am aware } * —am aware 
f Iam ashamed having done 
lam ashamed havin it. 
I repent don aie It repenteth to-me having 
done it. 
Know that you will be Know about-to give pun- 
punished. ishment. 
I perceived that he I perceived him thinking, 
thoughi, &c. &c. 
He will not cease todo He will not cease doing it 
it. (part.) 


He knew that the son 


he had begotten was He knew having begotten 


a mortal son. 


mortal, 
S aesly ut uncon- | I was concealed-from (Za- 
I did it unknown to Gor) myself, doing it 
myself. (nom.) 
I did it without being I was concealed (dador) 
seen, or discovered; doing it. 
secretly. (or) I did it being unob- 
served (La do»). 
Tarrived first(or before I having arrived antfici- 


them). pated them (ép&yv, or 
EpOny avrovs). 
You cannot do it too Doing it you will not anti- 
soon. oe cipate (otx av pO avore). 
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78. 


79. 
80. 


81. 


83. 
85. 


TABLE OF 

ENGLISH. GREEK. 
Will you not do it di- . « , - 
rectly 2 ovx ay pPavorg roy ; 


He held his tongue, as 
supposing that all 
knew. 

(§ 43.) You act strange- 
ly in giving us, &c. 

They pronounced her 
happy, &c. in hav- 
ing such children. 

They have armsfo de- 


fend themselves 
with. 
First of all (259). 


. (§ 44.) From some of 


the cities. 


Somewhere. 

Sometimes. 

I feel thankful to you 
for coming. 

They destroyed every 
thing of value. 


. (§ 45.) Such a man as 
ou 


you. 

(Of) such a man as 
you are. 

For men like us... 

To make astonishing 
progress. 

Surprisingly misera- 
ble. . 


He held his tongue, as (og) 
all men knowing it (acc. 
or gen.) 

You do a strange thing, 
who give us, &c. 

They pronounced her hap- 
py, &c. what children 
she had. (258. 6). 

They have arms with 
which they will defend 
themselves. 

First among the (é& voiy 
NODTOS—NEWTH,  MEOTO!, 
&c. 

From the cities there is 
which. 

[* which’ in same case as 
‘citles.’ 

There is where. 

There is when. 

Iknow you gratitude, for 
what (av ov) you came. 

They destroyed if there 
was anything of value 
(et zt, &C.) 


e ct \ 3 ?@ 
6 olog ov avig. 
oiov cov ardgcs, &c. 


Tots oiotg (Or oiotg neg) HUsy. - 
To advance S@avpyactor 
ooor. 


Gavpacing od¢ aPAt0¢. 


DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, &c. 


ENGLISH. 

(§ 46.) There was 
nobody whom he 
did not answer. 

He answered every 
body. 

Especially. 


86. 


87. 


As fast as they could. 

(§ 47.) [am able. 

It is possible. 

Are adapted for cut- 
ting. | 

Am of a character 
to... 

. Eighteen. . 


90. 


88. 


Far from it. 


Am 
Is 


(§ 48.) Be sureto be... 


to be. 
91. 

Take care Zo do it. 
92. (§ 49.) I fear that] shall. 


I fear that I shali not. 


93. What prevents us 
from...? 
To prevent them from 


coming’. 

(§ 50.) [had a narrow 
escape from death. 

I had a narrow escape. 


95. (§ 51.) Immediately on 
his arrival. 


94. 
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GREEK. 
Nobedy whom he did not 
answer. : 
{‘nobody’ under the 
.. government of ‘ an- 
swered ;’ dotty, who.| 
Both: otherwise and also 
(Adogy re xe). 
As they had speed. 


060g Te eit. 


oid» té dort. 


Are such as to cut., 


Am such as to... 
Twenty wanting two (283. 
d) 


rodlov Sety. 

Qe ) erecta (when ‘am 
OD to. be’=‘am in- 
MAC tended to be!’ 
That (é20¢) you shall be 

[‘see’ understood. | 
Take care how (o2e3) you 

shall do it. 
I fear py... (subj. or, fut. 

; indic.) 

6 MN QD. e 
ti éunodey, py ovyt..; with 
infin. — 


To prevent them py sdeiv. 


I came sage pxedr to die. 

I escaped by a little (nag 
édiyor). 

Immediately having ar- 
Tived (stOv¢ 7x7). 
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ENGLISH. 
As soon as we are 
born. 
From our very birth. 


GREEK. 


Immediately being born 


(svOvg yerouevot). 


96. (§ 52.) What posses- Having suffered what, do 


ses you to do this? 


you do this? (zi 2aGosy ;) 


What induces youto Having learnt what, do 


do this? 


97. (319.) To be wholly 


wrapt up in this? 
98. To be consistent 
with. 
(1)4 “ “ like. 
“ « =character- 
istic of. 
(2) T’obeonaman’s 
side. 
To make for a 
man. 
“ be fora man’s 
(3) interest. 
“ good for a 
man. 
99. By what conduct. 
With what view. 


100. (§ 57.) He went and 
gave (when used 
contemptuously or 


indignantly). 


you do this? (zé wader ;) 


moos tour OLog sivas. 


elvan mQ0¢ TIv0g. 


Doing what. 
Wishing what. 


He gégey gave. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 


Oss. Words in smaLL caPiTaLs are to be translated into Greek. 


§ 1.—1. What is the difference between the imperf. and the 
aor.? [The Aorist is used of momentary and single actions: the 
Imperfect of continued and repeated ones.] 2. What English tense 
does the aor. most nearly answer to? (Our perfect indefinite 
(the perf: formed by inflexion).| 3. Is the aor. ever used for the 
perf.? [Yes,* when the connection of the past with the present 
is obvious from the context.] 4. Where is a governed gen. ofien 
placed? [Between an article and its noun.] 5. How do you 
render of 2gaczrovtes? [Those who do.] 6. To what is the 
artic. with a participle equivalent? ['To a personal or demon- 
strative pronoun with a relative sentence. | 

§$ 2.—7. Do proper names ever take the artic.? [Yes.] 
8. When? [When they are the names of persons well known. ] 
9. When is a proper name generally without the art.? [When 
it is followed by a description which has the article.] 10. Is 
there an indef. art. in Greek? [No.] 11. By what pron. may 
‘a? sometimes be translated? [By zéc.] 12. When? [When 
we might substitute ‘a certain’ for ‘a.’]_ 13. Which generally 
has the art., the subject or the predicate (i.e. the nom. before or 
the nom. after the verb)? [The subject.] 

§ 3.—14. Your stave. [6 o0¢ dovdog.] 15. Is the art. ever 
equivalent to a possessive pron.? [Yes, when it is quite obvious 
whose the thing in question is.] 16. When must the pronouns 
be used ? [Whenever there is any opposition (ae, when mine is 
oppoeed to yours or any other person’s)}. 17. When an adj. 
without the article stands before the art. of the substantive, from 
what does it distinguish that substantive? [From itself under 
other circumstances.] 18. My FATHER AND MY FRIEND'S. [0 
suds ratio, xat o tov gidov.] 


* And even for the pluperfect. 
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§ 4.—19. Tas son or Part. [6 Gdinmov: vide, son, un- 
derstood.) 20. Into Paiir’s country. [eg z79 Didinnov: 
yogar, country, understood.] 21. How does it happen that the 
article often stands alone? [In consequence of the omission of 
a noun or participle. ] 

§ 5.—22. What is often equivalent to an adjective? [An 
adverb with the article.) 23. Tae MEN OF oLp. [oi madas, the 
long ago men.] 

§ 6.—24. How did the Greeks express ‘she hasa very beau- 
tifal head?’ [She has the head very beautiful.] 25. Distia- 
guish between zo xadov and ta xada. [70 xados, is: ‘the 
beautiful,’ ‘the honorable? in the abstract ; beauty. ta xadea, 
are: beautiful (or honorable) things ; whatever things are beau- 
tiful ; whut is beauliful ; or simply, beautiful things.| 26. How 
is the first pers. pl. of the subj. often used? [In exhortations. ] 
27. What is‘ not’ in an exhortation of this kind? [47.] 28. How 
may the infin. become (virtually) a declinable substantive? [By 
being used with the article.] 29. Do abstract nouns and names 
of materials generally take the art.?, [Yes.] 30. When does a 
noun (whether sing. or plur.) always takg the art.? [Whena 
whole class, or any individual of that class, is meant. } 

§ 7.—31. 0 pée—o 82: of pév—oi be. [(thia—that ; the 
one~—the other) (these—those ; some—others.)| .32. How does 
o dé stand once in a narrative? [For bud or and he or it: the 
article being here a pronoun.1 33. How xei 0¢?. [For ‘and 
he.’ but only when the reference is to a person.] 34. When is 
autos self? [avzog is ‘self? when it stands in the nom. without 
a substantive, or in any case with one.| 35. When is it him, her, 
- tt, &c.? [avzdg is him, her, it, &c. in an oblique case without a 
substantive.} 36. When is avzdg same? [0 avrdg is ‘the 
same.”| 37. Does avrg standing alone in an oblique case, ever 
mean self? [Yes, when it is the Jirst word of the sentence. | 

§ 8.—38. Does a noun with ovzos, ode, éxsivog, take the urt. 
or not? [Yes.] 39. Where does the pron. stand? [Either be- 
fore the article, or afler the noun.] 40. What does mag in the 
sing. mean without the art.? [‘ each,’ ‘ every. ‘S-what with the 
art.? [‘the whole? ‘all.] 

§ 9.—41, Inthe reflexive pronouns (éuavtov, &e. ) is the av- 
ed¢ emphatic? [No.] 42 How must thyself (in acc.) be trans- 


- 
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lated when it is emphatic? [avrdg must precede the pronoun, 
avroy oé, &c.] 43. How do you translate ‘own’ when it is em- 
phatic? [By the genitive of the reflexive pronouns éuavrot, 
ceavrov, éavrov.]—how his, theirs, &c.? [By the gen. of ae- 
z0¢.) 44. Does éavzov ever stand in a dependent sentence for 
the nom. of the principal one? [Yes.] 45. What pronouns are 
often used instead of a case of sevzov, to express, in a dependent 
clause, the subject of the principal sentence? [The simple at- 
zoy, or &, (ov, of,—ogeis, opas, &c.)] 46. Is of ever simply 
reflexive in Attic prose? [No.*] 47. To what Attic prose- 
writer are the forma, ov, ¢ confined? [To Plato.] 

§ 10.—48. How is the neut. plur. of an adjective, standing 
without a noun, generally translated into English? [By the 
singular.] 49. How is the neuf. art. with a gen. case, used? [To 
denote any thing that relates to, or proceeds from, the thing in 
question.} 50. How are neut. adjectives often used? [Adverb- 
tally.) 51. When is the neut. singular generally used adverb- 
tally? [When the adj. is of the comparative degree.] 52. When 
the neut. plur.? [When the adjective is of the superlative de- 
gree.} 53. Does a predicative adjective ever not agree in gen- 
der with the substantive it refers to? [Yes; when the assertion 
is made of a class or general notion; not of a particular thing. | 
54. In what gender do modvg (niewy, aleictos) and ruove 
stand, when followed by a gen.? [Iu the gender of the gen. that 
follows them. ] 

§ 11.—55. In what number does the verb generally stand, 
when the nom. is a neut. plur.? [In the singular.} 56. What 
exception is there? [When persons or living creatures are spok- — 
en of.] 57. Mention some predicates with which the copula is 
very often omitted ? 

(&&tog and yadenor, Gents, wea, Poovdos, avayxn, 

éadtoyr, and dvvazdg (with its opposite word), and ézoizog.) 

§ 12.—58. Do the moods of the aor. refer to past time? [No.] 
59. How do the moods of the aor. differ from the moods of the 
present? [The moods of the aorist express momentary actions ; 


* That is, of, £, é&uc. is not used by prose-writers in a principal sen- 
tence, to expresa the subject of such sentence: its place is in a de- 
pendent or accessory clause, to express the subject of the principal 
clause. 
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those of the present, continued ones.} 60. Does the part. of the 
aor. refer to past time? [Yes.] 61. Are the moods of the aor. 
rendered by the pres. in English? [Yes.] 62. When uy for- 
bids, what moods does it take? [7 when it forbids, takes the 
imperative of the present, the subjunctive of the aorist.] 63. 
What is the difference between py with imperat. pres. and p7 
with the subj. aor.? [With the subj. aor. a definite single act is 
forbidden; with imper. pres. a course of action. The imperat., 
therefore, often forbids a man to do what he has already begun. ] 
64. Of what tense is the opfative the regular attendant? [The 
optative is the regular attendant of the historical tenses.”] 65. 
What mood is the subj. after a pres. or fut. turned into, when in- 
stead of the pres. or fut. an historical tense is used? [The opia- 
tive.} 66. When do the particles and pronouns, which go with 
the indicative in direct narration, take the oplatire? (‘The parti- 
cles and pronouns which go with the indicative in direct, take 
the optative in oblique narration.t] 

§ 13.—67. How i is an assertion modified by the use of ay, or 
in Epic poetry x¢, xév. [as gives an expression of contingency 
and mere possibility to the agsertion. ] 68. What is the principal 
use of gy? [The principal use of ay iis in the conclusion of a 
hypothetical sentence.) 69. When ay stands in a sentence 
which is not hypothetical, to what does it often refer? [Toan 
implied condition. | 70. What particles are formed by the addi- 
tion of & ay to el, ze, énedy ? [éav, 79, dv,—Oray, eneday.| 71. 
How is dy=<ei dy distinguished from the simple av? [av== eas, 
ei a», regularly begins the sentence.] 72. What are the two 
meanings of e¢? [eis ‘if,’ but like our ‘if? it is often used for 
‘whether.’ 


HypoTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS. 


73. 1) How is possibility without any expression of uncertain- 
tainty, expressed ? [e¢ with indic. in both clauses.t] 


* Or: ‘Historicum sequitur tempus modus optativus.’ 

+ This is the general rule: but the indicative is frequently used in 
oblique narration. 

t The consequent clause may have the [mperative. 
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74. 2) How is uncertainty with the prospect of decision ex- 
pressed? [By éay with subjunctive in the conditional, and the 
indic. (generally the future) in the consequent clause.*] 

75. 3) How is uncertainty expressed, when there is no such 
accessory notion (as the prospect of decision) ? [By eé with the 
optative in the conditional clause, and gy with the optative in the 
consequent clause. | 

76. 4) How is impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so, 
expressed ? [et with imperfect or aorist indic. in the conditional 
clause; a» with imperf. or aorist indic. in the consequent clause. ] 
77. When i is the imperfect used in this form of proposition? [For 
present time, or when the time is quite indefinite.) 78. Can the 
condition refer to past time, the consequence to present? [Yes.] 
79. Which clause has ay, the conditional or the consequent clause 2 
[The consequent clause. ] 

§ 14.—80. To what is the optat. with dy equivalent? [The 
optative with &» is equivalent to our may, might, would, should, 
&c.] 81. By what may the optat. with a» often be translated ? 
[The optative with dy is often translated by the future.] 82. 
What force does ay give to the infin. and participle? [The 
same force that it gives to the optative.| 83. To what then isan 
infinitive with &» nearly equivalent? [To an infinitive future. ] 
84. After what verbs is the future frequently so expressed ? 
[ After verbs of hoping, thinking, trusting, praying, knowing, con- 
Sessing, &c., when a condition is expressed or implied. J 

§ 15. —85. What mood do the compounds of a»,t and rela- 
tives with ay regularly take? [The subjunctive.] 86. What 
changes take place, if any, when these compounds or relatives 
with gy come into connection with past time, or stand in oblique 
narration ? , L They either remain unchanged, or the simple 
words—a, ore, émeidy: O¢, ootts, Ooos, &c.—take their place 
with the optative.]- 87. To what Latin tense does the aor. sub- 
junct. answer, when it stands with the compounds of cy, or with 

relatives and av? [To the Latin future perfect, fulurum ez- 
actum. | 

§ 16.—88. How is what often happened, in past time, expres- 


* The consequent clause may have the Imperative. 
+ That is, day, dray, éxerdav, &c. 
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eed?* [By the opfative.] 89. What mood and particles would 
be ueed to express this sort of indefinite frequency for pres. or fad. 
time? [The relatives with ay and compounds of ay.) 90. What 
force does a&y thus give to og and other relatives? [The force of 
our —-ever, —soever. | 

§ 17.—91. What mood is used in doubting questions? [The 
subjunctive.} 92. After what verbs is it sometimes thus used ? 
[After Bovles; Sele; ov Eom or olda, anogn, tewta, Cyz0-] 

§ 18.—93. When conditional propositions depend on another 
verb, in what mood will the consequent clause stand? [In the 
tnfinitive.] 94. What will stand in a dependent consequent clause 
for worzco? [non,cev.J—for noroie ay, enotovy av? [noriv 
dy. J—tor ronjoam adv, txotnce av? [notjous av.) —for menot- 
Yao ty, Exenotrxery av? [nenomxetvat ay. | 

§ 19.—95. Does ov or yey deny independently and directly ? 
{ov.} 96. When should not be translated by 47? [My is used 
in prohibitions ; with conditional particles; and particles expres- 
sing intention or purpose.) 97. When do Oe, onote, take py? 

When ‘when’ implies a condition.] 98. Is ov or uy used after 
Ort, Oy, saat, sed; ? [ov.] 99. Is ov or uy used (generally) to 
express the opinions of another person in oblique narration? [ov.] 
100. How should you determine whether ovdzic, ovdé, &c. are to 
be used, or pendets, unde ? [Wherever ‘not’ would be translated 
by wy, we must use not otdzis, ovde, &c., but pydeig, unde, &c.] 
101. How must the posttive adverbs and pronouns generally be 
translated into Greek in negative propositions? [By the corres- 
ponding negative forms.t] 

§ 20.—102. Are the verbals in réo¢ act. or pass.? [Passive.] 
103, What case of the agent do they govern? [The dative.]} 
104. What case of the object? [The same case as the verbs from 
which they come.] 105. To what are these verbals in zéog 
equivalent, when they stand in the neud. with the agent, in the 


® Hermann properly observes, that the optat. does not itself express 
the repetition of the act, but only carries with it the notion of indefinite- 
ness, the repetition being marked by the other verd, e. g. either a fre- 
quentative verb, or the imperf. or pluperf. tense (which both express 
duration), or by an aorist with wodAdes, &e. 

+ Thus for either—or ; anywhere, at any time, any thing, we must 
use neither—nor ; nowhere; never ; nothing, &c. Rule 110, as a gen- 


eral assertion, is absurd. 
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dat., omitted ? (To the participle in dus used in the same way. ] 
106. When may they be used in agreement with the object? 
[When formed from transitive verbs.] 107. Express “you 
SHOULD CULTIVATE VIRTUE,” in two ways, with doxytéog and ape- 
zy. [aoxnzéoy eotk cot TYP AgETHY, OF GoxNTES EOTL COL ApETN. | 
108. What peculiarities are there in Attic Greek-with respect to 
the use of these verbals? [The newt. plur. is used as well as the 
neul. sing. The agent is sometimes put in the accus. as well as 
the object.] 109. Render saazéov éotiy arp, and neoreor 
éoziy avroy. [neczéov iotiv avrov, we must persuade him. 
MeOtEoY Eatiy aVT@, we must obey him.] 

§ 21.—110. What verbs govern two accusatives ? [Verbs of 
taking away from, teaching, concealing, asking, putting on or off, 
take two accusatives. | 

§ 22.—111. What case does the acc. after the active verb 
become, when the acé. verb is turned into the passive? [The nom.] 
112. When the act. verb governs two accusatives, may either of 
them (and if so, which ?) remain after the pass. verb ? [The ace. of 
the person becomes the nom. ; that of the thing continues to be 
the object of the passive verb, as in Latin.] 113. May the dat. 
of the act. become the nom. of the passive? [Yes; sometimes. | 
114. Will the acc. after the act. then remain as the acc. after the 
passive? [Yes.] 115. Render (éym) mentotevpas trovro. [I am 
entrusted with this: or,1 have had this entrusted to me.] 116. 
Do intrans. verbs ever take an acc.? and, if so, when? [Intransi- 
tive verbs take an acc. of a noun of kindred meaning ; and some- 
times of one that restricts the general notion of the verb to a par- 
ticular instance. | 

§ 23.—117. Does the ace. ever follow an adj.? [Yes.] 118. 
What prepos. might be supposed omitted? [xara, as to.} 119. 
What acc. is sometimes found with verbs that do not properly 
govern the acc.? [The accus. of the neut. pronoun.) 120. How 
is the duration of time expressed? [By the accusative.] 121. 
How is the distance of one place from another expressed ? [By 
the accusative. ] 

§ 24.—122, What case do partitives, &c. govern ? [Partitives, 
numerals, superlatives, &c. govern the genitive.} 123. What 
case do adverbs of time and place govern? [The genitive.] 124. 

What case expresses the material out of which a thing is made, 
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and such other properties, circumstances, &c. as we should ex- 
press by ‘of’? [The genitive.] 125. Can ‘once a day be trans- 
lated literally ? [No: it must be, ‘once the day.’] 126. How does 
the gen. stand after possessive pronouns ? [In a kind of apposition 
to the personal pronoun implied.] 127. How does the gen. stand 
alone, or after interjections ? [The gen. is used alone, or after in- 
terjections, as an exclamation. | 

§ 25.—128. What case do verbal adjectives, in soc, &c., with 
a (rans. meaning govern? [The genitive.] 129. What case do 
verbe relating to plenty, want, value, &c., govern? [The genitive. ] 
130. What case do verbs relating to the senses govern? [The 
genitive.| 131. What exception is there? [Verbs that denote 
sight, which take the acc.] 132. By what prepos., understood, 
might the gen. sometimes be supposed governed? [By évexa, on 
account of.| 133. After what verbs does the gen. frequently 
stand in this way? [After words compounded with a privative.} 

§ 26.—134. Mention two large classes of verbs that govern 
the gen. [Most verbs that express such notions as freeing from, 
keeping off from, ceasing from, deviating or departing from, &c. 
govern the gen. Most verbs that express remembering or for- 
getting ; curing for or despising ; sparing ; aiming at or desir- 
ing ; ruling over or excelling ; accusing of or condemning, &c. 
govern the genitive ; but not without many exceptions. | 

§ 27.—135. What case does xazaytyvoioxe (condemn) take 
of the charge or punishment? and what case of the person? 
[xaraytyyoooxe has accus. of the charge or punishment ; 3 gen. of 
person.] 136. May we say, tovro xatnyoosirat avrov, this is 
laid to his charge? [Yes.] 

§ 28.—137. In what case does the price or value stand ? [The 
price or value is put in the genitive.] 138. In what case is the 
thing for which we exchange another, put? [The thing for 
which we exchange another is put in the genitive.} 139. What 
case of a noun of time answers to when? and what to since or 
within what time? [The gen.] 140. In what case is the part by 
which a person is led, got hold of, &c., put? [The gen. expresses 
the part by which a person leads, takes, or gets hold of any thing. ] 

§ 29.—141. In what case is the thing with which another is 
compared, put when 7, than, is omitted ? [In the genitive. ] 142. 
How is ‘greater than ever expressed? [By using avrog before 
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the gen. of the reflexive pronoun.] 143. How is ‘too great’ ex- 
pressed? [Too great, &c. is expressed by the comparative with 7 
xazva before a substantive ; 7 wore before a verb in the infinitive. ] 
144, SvTitt GREATER: MUCH GREATER? [Eze peilov: aodi@ 
pesiCoos. | 

§ 30.—145. How are two comparatives, joined together by 
7, to be translated? [By more than, or rather than, with the pos- 
ttive.] 146. By what words are superlatives strengthened? [By 
og, OTL, Gag, 7, &c.] 147. What force have ef tig xat KALos, 
si quis alius, and eg av7p, unus omnium marime? [The force of 
superlatives.) 148. What case do magitzdg, and adjectives in 
-acwos, govern? [The genitive. ] 

§ 31.—149. What does the das. express? [The person to or 
for whom a thing isdone.] 150. What words does it follow ? 
[ Words that express union or coming together, and those that 
express likeness or identity.] 151. In what case is the instru- 
ment, &c. put? [The instrument, the manner, and the cause, are 
put in the dative.] 152. In what case is the definite time-when 
put? [In the dative.] 153. Does the dat. ever express the agent? 
[Yes.] 154. After what words is this most common? [After 
the perfect pass. and verbals in téo¢, t0¢.} 155. What case do 
verbs of reproaching take, besides a dat. of the person? [Verbs 
of reproaching, &c. take acc. of the thing, as well as dat. of per- 
son, especially when it is a neut. pronoun. | 

§ 32.—156. What does the middle voice denote? [That the 
agent does the action upon himself; or for his own advantage ; 
or that he gets it done for his own advantage.] 157. What are 
the tenses that have the middle meaning when the verb has it at 
all? [Pres., imperf, perf, and pluperf. of the passive form ; 
and the futures and aorists mid.] 158. Has the aor. 1. of the 
pass. form ever a mid. meaning? [Yes.] 

§ 33.—159. What verbs of the middle form must be con- 
sidered simply us deponents? [Middle forms, of which there is 
no active.| 160. Mention some aor. 1. pass. with mid. meaning. 
[xarexdiOny (). annddayny, enegaiodny, spopyOny, éxousy- 
O79, noxnOny. | 161. Mention some fut. 1. mid. with pass. mean- 
ing. [aqedjoomal, onodoyjoouos, pvictopot, Seepopet.) 162. 
How is ‘ by,’ to express the agent after the pass. verb, translated ? 
[By x6 with gen.; also by zaga and agdg with gen.] 
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§ 34.—163. What signification does the perf. 2. (commonly 
called perf. mid.) prefer? [The intrans. signif.) 164. Has it ever 
the pure reflexive meaning of the middle? [No.] 

§ 35.—165. What does the fut. 3. express? [A future action 
continuing in ita effects.| 166. What notions does it express be- 
sides that of a future action continuing in ts effects? [The 
speedy completion of an action, or the certainty of its completion.] 
167. What verbs have the fi. 3. for their regular future? [Those 
perfects that are equivalent to a present with a new meaning: 
é. g. psuynunt, xextnuct.] 168. What answers to the fi. 3, in 
the active voice? [8copues with perf. participle.| 169. What is 
generally preferred to the opt. and subj. of the perf. ; [The perf. 
part. with ein» or o.] 170. In what verbs is the imperat. perf. 
principally used? [In those verbs whose perfects have the mean- 
ing of a present: uéuvyao, &c.] 171. What does the 3 pers. 
imperat. of the perf. pass. express? [It is a strong expression 
for let it be done, &c.| 172. How is a wish expressed in Greek ? 
[et@e with the optative—the optative alone—or agedor:,* ec, e, 
alone, or with ei82, ei ya or og, and followed by the infinitive.] 
173. What mood and tense are used with e/@e, if the wish has not 
been, and now cannot be, realized? [The indic. of aorist or im- 
perf., according as the time to which the wish refers is past or 
present. | - 

§ 36.—174. Mention a use of the infinitive that the Greek and 
English have, but the Latin has not. [It is used to express the 
purpose.] 175. What does the particle ooze express? [A con- 
sequence.| 176. How is so—as to expressed? [So—as to; wore 
with infinitive] 177. How is so—that. expressed? So—that ; 
wore with infinitive or indicative.| . 

§ 37.--178. What does the infin. with the article in the gen. 
express? [The infinitive with the article in the gen. sometimes 
denotes a motive or purpose.] 179. When the infin. has a subject 
of its own, in what case does it regularly stand? [In the accusa- 
tive.] 180. What prepos.‘with the infin. is equivalent to a sen- 
tence introduced by because? [3:a@.] 181. When is the subject 
of the infinitive generally not expressed? [When the subject of 
the infinitive belongs to, and is expressed with, the former verb.] 


. * Debdutt. 
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182. When the subject of the infin. is omitted, because expressed 
with the former verb, in what case is the noun after the infin. 
generally put? [In the same case that the subject of the infini- 
tive stands in in the other clause.|] 183. What is this construction 
called? [ Attraction. ] 

§ 38.—184, May altraction take place when the infin. is in- 
troduced by the art. or ware? [Yes.] 

§ 39.—185. What kind of sentences may be translated into 
Greek by a participle? [Relative sentences, and sentences in- 
troduced by when, after, if, since, because, although, &c.] 186. 
How may the English participial substantive, under the govern- 
ment of a preposition, often be translated? [By a participle in 
agreement.] 187. How may the first of two verbs connected by 
and, often be translated into Greek? [By a participle.] 

§ 40.—188. What participle often expresses a purpose? 
[The participle of the future often expresses a purpose.) 189. 
Mention some verbs that take the participle where we should use 
the infin., a participial substantive, or ‘ that.’ [Many verbs that 
signify emotions, perception by the senses, knowledge, recollection, 
cessation or continuance, &c., take the participle, where we should 
use the infinitive mood, the participial substantive, or ‘that.’] 

§ 41.—190. By what are g&ave, come, or get before, and 
lavGdre, am concealed, generally rendered? [By adverte.] 
191. Mention the adverbe and phrases by which AuyQavo may 
be rendered. [ Without knowing tt ; unconsciously, unknown to 
myself ; without being observed ; secretly ; without being seen or 
discovered.] 192. How may Aa@ooy be rendered? [By secreily, 
without being observed, seen, &c.] 193. How pO aoag or avvaag ? 
[ Quickly ; at once, immediately.) 194. When gOcve and lavPave 
are translated by adverbs, how must the participles with which 
they are connected, be translated? [By verbs.] 


(Genitive Absolute, &c.) 


§ 42.--195. Which case is put absolutely in Greek? [The 
genitive.] 196. What does the participle, put absolutely, express ? 
[The time, or generally any such relation to the principal sen- 
tence, as we should express by when, after, since, as, because, 
though, if, &c.] 197. In what case do the participles of imper- 
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sonal verbs stand absolutely? [In the nominative; of course 
without a noun, and in the neuter gender.] 198. When the time 
relates to a person, what construction is used instead of the gen. 
absolute? [éai is then generally expressed.] 199. How is a 
motive, which is attributed to another person, generally expres- 
sed? [By the particle og with the gen. or acc. absolute. } 


(The Relative.) 


§ 43.--200. What does the relative often introduce? [A 
cause, ground, motive, or design of what is stated.] 201. What 
use of the relative is less common in Greek than Latin? [That 
of merely connecting a sentence with the one before it.] . 202. In 
which clause is the antecedent often expressed? [In the relative 
clause.} 203. Where does the relat. clause often stand, when 
this is the case? [Before the principal clause.] 204. With what 
does the relative often agree in case? [With the antecedent in 
the principal clause.] 265. What is thie called? [Attraction of 
the Relative.) 206. When the relative is attracted, where is the 
antecedent often placed? [In the relative clause, but in the case 
in which it would stand in the principal clause. ] 

§ 44.--207. In such a sentence as “the fear, which we call 
bashfulness,” should which agree with fear or with bashfulness 7 
[With bashfulness.] 208. Explain gotiy oi. [It is equivalent to 
éytot, some, and may be declined throughout.] 209. Whatis the 
Greek for sometimes? [éortw 0 ote. ]_-somewhere 2 [gore onov.] 
210. What is the English of ég q or ég gra? [ On condition 
that. ]-of av ov? [ Because, for.]—of et tig? [ Whosoever ; 
et tt, whatsoever.] 211. By what parte of the verb is ép @ or 
qite followed? [By the fudure indic. or the injin.] 


§ 45.--212. Give the English of zov otov cov avdgoc. [Of 
guch aman as you.) 213. How may this construction be ex- 
plained ? [avdpog totovzov, olo¢g ov ef.) 214. What words does 
000¢ follow, when it has the meaning of very? [Such words as 
Pavuaotes, mhetoros, dpPovos, &c.] 

§ 46.—215. What is the construction of ovdeig dartg ov? 
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[The declinable words are put under the immediate government 
of the verb. ] ; 

§ 47.--216. What tenses follow pA in the infin? [The 
future, present, or aorist.) 217. Which infin. is the most common 
after uéddoo, and which the least? [The future tnfin. is the most, 
the aorist the least common. | 

§ 48.—218. What mood or tense follows 62mg, when it re- 
lates to the future? [The subj. or the future indic.] 219. May it 
retain them in connection with past time? [Yes.] 220. Is the 
verb on which dag &c. depends, ever omitted? [Yes: the con- 
struction is equivalent to an energetic imperative :—0ooa or oats 
may be supplied.] 221. With what mood or tense is ov uy used? 
[ With the fut. indic. or aor. subj.] 222. In what sense ? [As an 
emphatic prohibition or denial.} 223. According to Dawes, 
what aorists were not used in the subj. with ong and ov uy? 
[The subjunctive of the aor. 1. act. and mid.] 224. Is this rule 
correct? [No.] 225. What is Buttmann’s opinion? [That the 
subj. of the aor. 2. was employed with a kind of predilection, and 
that, when the verb had no such tense, the fut. indic. was used 
in preference to the subj. of the aor. 1.] 

§ 49.—226. How is 7 used after expressions of fear, &c.? 
[ With the subjunctive or indic.] 227. When is the indic. with 
py used inexpressions of fear? [When the speaker wishes to 
intimate his conviction that the thing feared, &c. has or will really 
come to pass.] 228. How does it happen that 47 ov sometimes 
stands with a verb in the subjunctive, but without a preceding 
verb? [The notion of fear is often omitted before yy ov, the verb 
being then generally in the subj.] 229. After what kind of ex- 
pressions is 47 ov used with the infin.? [After many negative 
expressions. |* 239. Is it ever used with the participle or infin. ? 
and, if so, when? [47 ov is sometimes used with the participle 
and with aoze and infin. after negative expressions. ] 

§ 50.—231. When is uy used with relative sentences, parti- 
ciples, adjectives, &c.? [Whenever the negative does not di- 
rectly and simply deny an assertion with respect to some particu- 
lar mentioned person or thing.] 232. Does the infin. generally 
take 7 or ov? [p7.] 233. When does it take ov? [When 
opinions or assertions of another person are stated tn sermone ob- 


* See 293. re (2) (3). 
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liquo.} 234. When should BY follow ooze? and when ov? 
[With ooze, the infinitive takes yy, the indicative ov.] 

§ 51.—235. What case do some adverbs govern? [The 
same case as the adjectives from which they are derived.] 
236. How is o¢ sometimes used ? -[As a preposition = mgoc.] 
237. When only can o¢ be used as a prepos. ? [Iti is only joined 
to persons.) 238. What mood do aoyt, ueyet, ews, gore take ? 
[The subj. or opt. when there i is any uncertainty ; the indic. when 
not.] 239. Does sgiv av ZAG relate to the past or the future? 
[To the future. ] 240. How is ‘before . I came’ expressed ? [net 
7] elOeiy Eid: aot elOeiv end: or ngiv 7AGor 703. 241. Ie # 
ever omitted before the infin. after zgiv? [Yes; in Attic Greek 
nearly always. | 

§ 52.—242, In what kind of questions is age generally 
used ? [In questions that imply something of uncertainty, doubt, 
or surprise.] 243. What interrog. particles expect the answer 
‘Yes?? [The answer | Yes? is expected by,—ag ov; 7 yaQ; 
od; ovxovy; GAlo 7753) 244. What expect the answer ‘ No’? 
[The answer ‘No’ is expected by,—éga By 3 7] mov; num Sorte? 
py or poov 3] 245. What particles give an ironical force to ov? 
(87, 389 wov.] 246. Does ov expect ‘yes’ or ‘no’ for answer? 
[ov expects yes ; py, no.| 247, In what kind of questions are 
eliza, énevra used? [Such as express astonishment and dis- 

pleasure. 248. What words are used as a simple inlerrog. par- 

ticle ? [ado wi 7.) 249. Render ti nadoiy ;—zi patos ; 
[zi naSoy ; what possesses you to... &c.27—ti pavoiy ; what 
induces you to... . &c.? 

§ 53.—250. What are the proper forms of pronouns and 
adverbs for indirect questions? [Those which are formed from 
the direct interrogatives by the prefixed relative syllable 6—.] 
251. Are the simple interrogatives ever used in indirect ques- 
tions? [Yes.] 252. Are the relatives ever so used? [Yes; 
but very seldom.] 253. When the person addressed repeats the 
question, what forms does he use? [The forms beginning with 
6—.] 254. When the pron. or noun is the acc. after one verb, 
and the nom. before the next, which case is generally omitted ? 
[The nominative. ] 

§ 54.—255. By what particles are direct double questions 
asked? [By adzegos, or 207290,—7, less commonly by dga—f.] 


—_  — 
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256. By what particles are indirect double questions asked ? 
[eirs—eize, ei—y, notegor—7.] 

§ 55.—257. After what verbs is ef used for Ott, that? [Af 
ter Bavpatoo, and some other verbs expressive of feelings. | 
258. After what verbs has é the force of whether? [After verbs 
of seeing, knowing, considering, asking, saying, trying, &c.] 
259. When is é&y used in this way? [When the question re- 
lates to an expected case that remains to be proved. | 

§ 56.—260. How can an interrogative sentence be con- 
densed in Greek? [By attaching the interrogative to a partici- 
ple, or using it in an oblique case.] 261. What clause may thus 
be got rid of? [A relative clause attached to an interrogative 
one. | 

§ 57.—262. What is 7 py»? [A solemn form of assevera- 
tion.] 263. When is the propos. ovy omitted? [Before avrg, 
avery, &c. which then=together with, with.) 264. How is augo- 
zegoy used? [apqoregor is used adverbially, or elliptically, by 
the poets, for both ; as well—as, &c.] 265. How augorega? 
[In reference to two words, without being made to conform to 
them in case.] 266. What force’ has xai, when it refers to aA- 
hog? [The force of especially, in particular.] 267. Explain the 
use of the part. fut. with éeyecGar, &e. [égyeoPat, evar, with 
part. fut., is, to be going to, or on the point of.) 268. How is 
&yoo sometimes used with a past partic.? [As an emphatic cir- 
cumlocution.] 269. How is it used with Angeiv, &c.? [éyo with 
the second pers. of Angsiv, nailer, plvageiv, &c. is used to make 
a good-humoured observation.] 270. How is gégwy used in 
some expressions? [qégoov appears redundant in some expres- 
sions, but denotes a vehemence of purpose, not aliogether free 
from blame. ] 

§ 58.—271. To what is Sixatog eius equivalent? [To dé- 
xoudy sori, sus, &c.] 272. How is ocov used ? [d008 is used 
elliptically with the infin.] 273. What words are followed by 7? 
[Words that imply a comparison: e. g. ptavey, Staqepery, evas- 
ziog, din aatos, idtos, UnegGev, notv.] 274. After what phrases 
is a tense of morsiv-omitted ? [After ovdey allo 7—, GAdo ze 
j—; ti GAAo 7—; &e.] 275. By what are a pereon’s quoted 
words introduced? [By ott] 276. How is the aor. used with 
zi ov? [For the present.] 
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iyOsns. Look under ‘ am’ for adjectives, phrases, Suc. with to be. 


F. M.=future middle. 


(2?) implies, that the pupil is to ask himself how the word is con- 


jugated or declined. 


A, =acertain, tig, 12. 
About (of time), v0 (acc.), 
326. 


(after to fear, to be 
at ease, &c.), negi (dat.), 
283". 

~ (after talk, fear, con- 

tend), negi (dat.), some- 

times cui (dat.), 283". 

- (after to be employ- 
ed), wegi, or agi, with 
ace., . 

Abrocomas, 229, note q. 
"ABooxopac, G. a. 


ly, speak against) tisds, 
or tivog tt, 156.—éyxadeiy 
(properly, ctfe a person; 
call him into court) ri 
and zw 2,183. Both are 
judicial words, but used 
with the same latitude as 
our ‘accuse. Of the two, 
éyxadeiy Should probably 
be preferred, if the charge 
antes to private matters. 
Acovatom, &diCoo, 52. 
(Am accustomed, ed- 
jot OF eFa, 52.) 


Abstain from, déyouas| Acquire, xzéopnes, 87. 
(gen.), 138. Act, zotgo, 60. 
: wemust—, |—- insolently towards, tBpi- 


agexréoy sors, With gen. 
According to reason, xezé 
Aoyos, 274. 
Accuse, xaznyogeivt (proper- 


Caw cic teva, 138. 


-——- strangely, @&avpacriy 
mov, 259. 


—- unjustly (= injure), ad: 


t The constructions of xarnyopsivy are very numerous: xarnyopd ood 
rivés and ri; oF of revos and re; oF ood (and os) nepl reves; and sanpyopd 


xara cov. 
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xeiy cia and x (also eis,| Agreeable: if it is—, Bt Ot 


moog, negi tive), 138. Bovlouere éort, 206. 
Admire, Savpato, F. M. Agricultural population, 01 
generally, 8. aug 779 Eportes, 278. 
Adopt a resolution, Bovieves-| Aid, éntxovgee, dat., also acc. 
Gas, 190. of the thing, 239. 
Adorn, xoopéw, 206. Aim at, oroyalopar, gen., 
Advance, ngozmgeo, 274. 156. 
Affair, reayuc, 76, 8. Alas, gev,—oipor, 144. 
Affliction, 280s, r6, 150. Alexander, *412Eavdgoc, 24. 
Afford, zagezo, 214. All, 6 2a, or sag o—~ 
After, pera (acc.), 293". navtec. See note on 44, 


46. 
— but (as-much-as-not), 
coor ov, 125. 


a long time, da ol- 
Lov yoovou, 270. 
some time, dado 


yeovor, 235. i, — day, dva niaav tiv 7p8- 
dik yodvov,| gay, 259. 
270. Alliance. See Form. 


our former tears, é& 

rav nooaber daxgvor, 231. 

the manner of a dog, 
xvvog Sixyy, 250. 

Again, avéis, 100. 

Against (after to march), 
éni, acc. 24. sic, 259. 

(= in violation of), 

mapa, 299. 

(after commit an 

injury), eig or regi, with 

acc., 138. 

noo¢ (acc.), 319. 

(after verbs of speak- 
ing, &c.), xara genit., 
274. 

Age (a person’s), yixia, 7, 
144 


Allow to taste, vedo, 150. 

to be done with im- 
punity, eguegs (-deis, 
-opyesOca), with inf. of 
thing to be prevented ; 
the partic. of a wrong to 
be revenged, 331. See 
note °. 

Almost, édtyou deiy, OF odéyou 
only, 283. 

Already, #37, 65. 

Also, xai, 92. 

Although, xaizeg, 175. 


(a.) 
Am able, dvvapas (possum), 
. | 87.— olds 18 siust (queo), 
Agreeable, 73s, 214. 283. See Can. 


In eee 


t Or olécrs (oiécr’). 
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Am (an) actual murderer, 
avroyeo eipi, 299. 

—- adapted for, oldg ecu, 
283. 


— angry with, deyiTouas, 
dat, 183. 88 ogyas gras, 
270. 

—- ashamed, aicyvvoua, 


—— at a loss, enogém, 100. 
[See 98, 99.] 
—- at dinner, denvew, 288. 
—- at enmity with, 3¢ é- 
Goas yiyvec Pai cet, 270. 
—- at leisure, cyolafoo, 112. 
— at liberty. See 249. b. 
— awake, éyo7yooa, 193. 
—- aware, parPavn (7), 239. 


(b.) 
Am banished, gevyes, 270. 
—- broken, xaretya, 1 
—- by nature, séqixe, épus, 
214. 


(c.) 
Am come, 7x0, with mean- 
ing of perf. 206. 
—- commander, orgarnyéo, 


52. 

— confident, zéxo:Fa, 193. 

—- congealed, aénznya, 193. 

—- conscious, cvvowWa suav- 
tm, 239. 

—- contemporary with, xa- 
Ta TOY AVTOY YOOVOY yevED- 
Oo, 183. 

—- contented with, éyanda, 
with ace. or dat., 52. 
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(d.) 
Am dishonoured by, a@zipc- 
Copas moog tivog, 319. 
— distant from, aneyo, 138. 
—- doing well, ev zoarzm, 8. 
ill, xaxog neazsoo, 


8. 
(e.) 
Amevidently, &c. See 239, 
(f) 


Am far from, soddov dé, 
283". 

—- fixed, aényya, 193. 

— fond of, eyando, 52. 

— fortunate, evruyée, 92. 


(g.) 

Am general, orgarnyeo, 52. 

—- glad, 7800, dat., 20. 

— going yo pedio (aug- 
ment 7), 283%. 

— gone, oizyouei(?), perfect 
meaning, 206. 

—- grateful for, yegu olde 
(gen. of thing, dat. of 
pers.), 222. [for olda, see 
73.] 


(h.) 
Am here, mdgein, 52. 
(i. 
Am I...? (in doubtful 


questions) 137, note e. 
—- ill (of a disease), xapxm 
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(laboro) ; xcpovpat, xéx- 
pyxa, ixapos, 183. 

— in my right mind, co- 
georéo, 125. 

— in a passion or rage, ya- 
Lanaive, dat., 183. 

—- in safety, & r@ aogals 
eipt, 299. 

—— in the habit of perform- 
ing, mpaxtixog (eis), with 
gen. See 149 

— indignant, dyavantéo, 

7 


— informed of, aicPavo- 
poe (?), 190. 


(1.) 
Am likely, pédAo (?), 283*. 
— lost, szegovpor, 168°. r. 


(m.) 
Am mad, poivouas (7), 125. 
—— my own master, éuav- 
cov exut, 162". 4. 


(n.) 
Am named after, dvope Eyeo 
ént tiv0s, 288. 
—— near, dAtyou dée, OF oAl- 
you only, 283". 
—next to, gyoua, gen. 
“wd oe 
——not a man to, 283. 5. 
afraid of, Sagdée 
(acc.), 138. 


(0.) 
Am of opinion, voit, 52. 
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Am of service to, agedée 
(acc.), 82. 

a character (to), eis 
oboe, | 283. b. 

— off, oiyoues (7), perf. 
meaning, 206. Oh perl 

—— on my guard, gvdcerec- 
Ga, acc. 190. 

——on his side, sui 20g 
(gen.), 319. 

—on an equal footing 
with, opmosag etut, 227. 6. 


(P-) 
Am pained at adyéo, 20. 
—— persuaded, nexor8 a, 193. 
—-pleased with, doa, 
dat. 20. 
— present, sapere, 52. 
— produced. See 214. 
—— prosperous, evruyew, 92. 
—— punished, dixyv didovae, 
or dovvar: gen. of thing ; 
dat. of person by whom, 
228. 


(s.) 
Am safe, é tq dogadet eis. 
— slow to, &c., oyoly (by 
leisure), with a verb, 112. 
—— suffering (from a dis- 
ease). See ‘am ill of.’ 
—— surprised at, Savpata 
(F. M.), 8. 
(t.) 
Am thankful for, yegev of8a, 


gen. of thing, 222. For 
oda see 73, note q.- 
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Am the slave of, dovdeva, 
dat. 359. 

—— there, zagetut, 92. 

—— to, uedio (?), 283%. 


(u.) 
Am undone, dioda, anddo- 
da, 193. 
—— unseen by, Aav@ ave (7), 
acc. 154. 


(v.) 
Am vexed, dy@opan (7) (dat. 
but ézé in construction ex- 
plained in 19%. c), 20. 


(w.) 

Am wholly wrapt in, agos 
rout olog eiui, 319. 

— wise (= prudent), co- 
geovén, 125. 

—— with you, adgeru, 92. 

— within a little, odiyou 
820, 283". 

— without fear of, 8a¢ggeo, 
acc. 138. 

Ambassador, ag¢oBu,, 259. 

Ambitious, gsddziuos, 214. 

Among the first, translated 
by agkapevos (having be- 
gun). See 100. 

And that too, xai cavre, 206. 

yet, elra, ixetza, 315. 

nevertheless, eiza, inet- 
za, lb. 

Ancestor, mgdyovog, 156. 

Animal, Coo», 65. 

Annoy, dozen, 41. 


Answer, aoxgivopos (?),278. 
9° 
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Apart, yagic, 309. 

Apollo, ‘Anddloy (7), 341. 

Appear (with part.), paivo- 
pot, 239. 

Apt to do, or perform, agax- 
ixos (gen.), 150. 

govern, agyixocg(gen.), 


Arbitration, déaera, 132, 

Are there any whom. .? 
269. d. 

Arise, éyeigowcn (pass.), 193. 

Arins, onda, 168". 

Army, ozeatevua, 26, 24. 

Arouse, ésyetoo (perf. with 
Attic redupl.), 193. 

Arrange, taco (later Attic 
tazzo), 96.—xoopen, dta- 
xooueo (tO arrange, with 
a view toa pleasing ap- 
pearanceofelegance,sym- - 
metry apt arrangement, 
&c.), 206. 

Arrive, &qexrgopac (?), 144, 

first, p&jvase (7) ag- 

ixouevos, 242. d. 

, but only, &c., 


358. b. 

Art, zéyyn, 214. 

As he was, 351. 

— his custom was, 
Custom. 

— many as, dao, 175. 

—_———§-——- possible, dao: 
nieictot, 174. c. 

— silently as possible, otyy 
wc avucroy, 174. b. 

— faras they are concerned, 
£o ént tovtotg elvat, 206. 


See 
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As far at leastasthisis con-| At. Not at all (ovdes 2). 
cerned, rovrov ye évexa, | — a little distance, d¢ ddéyou, 


250. 

As far as depends on this, 
zovrov ye évexa, 250. 

— as much as any body. 
See 100. 

— the saying is, 70 Aeyoue- 
voy, 137. d. 

— possible ( after superla- 
tives), odg, ort, 171. 

— he possibly could, 174. c. 

— fast as they could, og ra- 
yous elyov, 278. 

— soon as he was born, ev- 
Bus JEvOUEPOS, 309. 

— long as, gore, 306. 

— tO, wore, with inf, 5 211. 

— (before partic.), are, are 
37, 242. a 

Ask, fedpns, aor. 2: égwrao 
used for the other tenses, 
73. 

— for aizéo (two accusa- 
tives), 87. 

Assist in the defence of, Bon- 
Geo, dat. 121. 

Assistance. SeeF' ly or Run. 

Associate with, outiéo, dat. 
183. 

Assuredty (in protestations), 
7 ey, 343. 

(will not), ob 7, 


—EE—m 


Actonished (to be), Bavpaloo 
(F. M. 

At, 319. 

— ‘all, aeyyy, OF ztyy Koyny 
92, 132. a 


) 


270. 

— a great distance, dra mod- 
dow, 270. 

— any time, zozé. 

—ease about, daggeiv regi, 
283". 

— first, agyopevos, 235. 

— home, édov, 125. 

— last, zo televeaioy, 34" ; 
televtoy, 235. 

— least, 7 73. 

— once, 737, 65—How to 
translate it by the partic. 
g8acas, or by ovx av goa- 
vous; see 242. e. f- 

— the beginning, apyopevos, 
235. 

— the suggestion of others, 
an avdoay é ézépoy, 243. 

Athens, ’A diva, Lb. 

(O) Athenians, o d»dgec 
"Adnvaior, 337. 

Attach great importance to, 
7100 wollov rowiodat, 243. 
—anegl woddov sotsiaG a OF 
77 eo8 at; 283". 

Attempt, meIQcouct, 121.— 
(= dare) Toducen, 239. 

Attend to, zox vovr ngookyery, 


331. 


—a master, etc dt- 
Sacxadov porray, 259. 
Avoid = fly from, gevye, 35. 


B. 
Bad, xaxog, 20. 
Banished (tobe), pavyerv, 270. 
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Banishment, pvy7, 156. 
Barbarian, Paepagos, 132. 
Bare, wilds, 235. - 

Bathe, Aovouer, 188 (1). 

Battle, peyn, 73. 

Base, aisyooc, 35. 

Bear, gzeev (2), 60.—aveyo- 
pou (= endure) refers to 
our power of enduring 
(labours, insults, &c.), 
214.—roluan (=susti- 
mere), to bear to do what 
requires courage, 239, 
note y. 

Beautiful, xaddg, 20. 

Beauty, xadiog 20, 8. 

Because (de 26, &c.), 221. 
b. av ov, 267. 

Become, yiyvoucn (7), 15. 

Before,t zoiv or ngiv 7, 307. 

(=1in preference to), 

moo (gen.), 243; avti, gen. 

213. e. 

Beget, yervam, 239. 

. Begin, egyouor, 100. 

Beginning, aez7, 132. 

Behave ill to, xaxac¢ soreis, 
acc. 35. 

Behold, #edopc, 87. 

Belong to, gen. with eivat. 

Belly, yaozje, 7 (2), 235. 

Benefit, agedgo (acc.), 82. 

Beseech, deopar, 150, (gen. 
149. b.) deqoopes, eden Ory. 

Besides, émi(dat.), 288. zage 
(acc.), 299. 


Best 
Bette r see Good, 35. 


|Bethink myself, . pgorri{or, 


288. 
Between, pstakv, 28. 
Beyond, naga (acc.) 299. 
Bid, xsdevoo, 112. 
Bird, dens. See 15, note g. 
——: young—, »z0000¢,214. 
Birth, yévos, zo, 150. 
Black, pédac, 87. 
Blame, péuqopues, dat., éyxo.- 
dew, dat. 183. 
Body, coue, 138. 
Boldly, 8ag6a», pari. 331. 
Be augo, guporegos. See 


Both—and, xai—xaéi, or ¢8 
—xai, 112, 
Both in other respects—and 
also, aAloec za xai, 278. 
Boy, zai, 15. 
Brave, évdgeios, 175. 
a danger, xirduvevaty xiv- 
dvvov, 131. d. 
Bread, a&gzog, 299. 
Break, ayvvpt, xaradyvups (7), 
193. 
——(a law), wapaBaiveo, 228. 
Breast, orggvo, 193. 
Bring, ayo, 341. 
assistance to, émxovgee, 
dat. also acc. of the thing, 
239. 
forth, rixro, (7), 15. 
—— up, zeepo, 190.—z08- 
deve, 214. 
toepo relates to physi- 
cal, naidaveo to moral 
education: 1. e. tgépa 


+ How to translate ‘before’ by g0évw, nee 242, d. 
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to the body, xa:devo 

to the mind. 

bad news, vearegoy zt 
avyelias, 318. 2. 

Brother, adsdgeg, 20. 

Burn out, éxxaic, 341. xavon, 
&C.— exavdns. 

But, 3é—(a yey should be in 
the former clause), 38, 
note h. 

— for, si py dia, with acc. 

125. 
Buy, &yogaloo, 163. 
ize, with gen. of 
agent, 326. 
ngs, after to be prais- 
ed or blamed by. 

— (=close by), zgdc, 319. 

— (=cause), t20, gen. and 
after passive verb, 326. 

— Jupiter, &c. 9% Mia, 97 

zov Aia, 341. 
— the hands of, ino, gen. 
326. 
—the father’s side, 2g0¢ 
razoos, 319. 

— fives, &c., ava névre, 259. 
— what conduct? 2 ay 
nowovetes ; 340. a. 

— compulsion, i” aveyxys, 

326. 


Calculate, doyiTecPae mpd 
éavroy, 319. 

Calumniously : to speak— 
of, Aoopeopas, dat. 183. 

Can, ddvvapat (possum), 87. 
—oiog c& eins (queo), 283. 


The former relates to 
power, the latter to con- 
dition or qualification. 
Aug. of dvvapar? 

Can; that can be 
taught, 

Capable of being 
taught, 

Care for, xy8opar(gen.), 156. 

Carefully provide for, éyeo- 
Bau, gen. 149. d. 

Cares, geovrtidec, 150. 

Carry a man over, 2egatovs, 
188 (1). 

Catch (in commission of a 
crime), adioxopas (7), 73, 
note s. 

Cause, aiztov, 100. 

to be set before me, 
nupariGenoat, 188. 

Cavalry, inneic (pl. of iz- 
eve), 96. 

Cease, zavouesof what may 
be only a temporary, 
Anyo of a final cessation, 
at least for thetime. diyo 
terminates the action; 
nuvonas breaks its con- 
tinuity, but may, or may 
not, terminate it. They 
govern gen., 154. 188 (1). 
navoues With partic. 239. 

Certain (a), zéc, 12. d. 

Character: of a—to, efvas 
olog (infin.), 283. 

Charge (enemy), éAauvver eis, 
sometimes éni, 96. 

with, &yxalew, dat. 


of pers., acc. of thing, 183. 


OdaxtOc. 
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Charge,xaznyogéw,tgen.156. 

: prosecute on a—, 

Stduery, gen. of crime, 35. 

:am tried on a—, 
gevyey, gen. of crime, 35. 

Chase, Onea, 154. 

Chastise, xolaCo, EF’. M., 121. 

Chatter, ladéw, 288. 

Child, za:diov, 150. 

Childless, eats, 150. 

Choose, aipgouas (7), 190. a. 

: what I chocse to 

do, & doxei (nor), 96. See 
Diff. 33. 

Citizen, modizne (7). 8. 

City, adlic, 7. 8.—aorv, to. 
24. “Aorv refers to the site 
or buildings: nodg tothe 
citizens. Hence aorv 
never means ‘state,’ as 
aodic so often does. The 
gory was often an old or 
sacred part of a noire. 

Clever, cogog, 20. dares, 214. 

Cleverness, cogia, 24. 

Cling to, EyeoPau, gen. 149. d. 

Close by, éni, dat. 288. ges, 
319. : 

Collect, e8goito, 175. 

Combat, a disorder, étxov- 
geiv voay, 239. 

Come, & épyopas (7), 112, note 


> am,— 
meaning, 206. 
(=be present to as- 
sist), zageivas, 92. 


quo, perf. 
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Come for this (to effect it), 
EAGeiv Ent rovry. 

(to fetch it), 

ELGeiv Eni rovto. 

- off, anadlareo (é or 
ano), 154. 

Come on or up, moedoeiul, 175. 

next to, ead, gen. 

-: said that he would--, 
egy nkewv, 91. b, or einen ort 
n&ot, 205. e. 

Command (an army), ozge- 
tnyto, 52. 

Commence a war, apacd as 
moleLoy nQ0¢, acc. 188. 

Commit, imirgéno, dat. 132. 

——a sin, apuagtave (7) 
(ety Or zegt, With ace. ); 154, 

an injury, adixeiy 
adixiar, 138, 

Company, optiia, 112. 

keep—, opidéo, 


dat. 

Complaint (a), aodévee (=a 
weakness, an infirmity), 
319. 

Concerned, as 
far as this is, 

-- as far 
at least as 
this is. 

Condemn, xarayiyyarcxeo (2), 
156, obs. 

Condition: on—, ég 
ore, 267. 

Confer benefits on, ed sovety, 
ace. 35. 


TOUTOU 78 


@ Or 


+ See note on Accuse. 
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Confess, dpoloyéo, 190. 

Confide to, éarzgénm, 132. 

Conquer, vixan (vincere ; 
gain a victory over ene- 
mies ;) megiyiyrecOun (7), 
overcome (gen.) 37‘ In’ 
omitted after conquer 
when it stands before 
‘battle.’ 

Consider, oxonéw (of care- 
fully examining and re- 
flecting on a point, 100.— 
goorrila (of anxious con- 
sideration), 288. — with 
oneself, nag gavroyv (oxon- 
eiy or oxénrecf-at), 319. 

Considerable, ovydg, 163. 

Consideration, a&&iopa, 144. 

Constitution, nodreia, 206. 

Consult, Bovdever, 190. 

together, ovdeveo- 
Gat, 190. 

Consume, av&iioxe (7), 235. 

Contemporary with, to be. 
See 183. 182. a. 

Contend with, egitw, dat. 
183. 

Contention, ggg, oc, 183. 

Continuous, ovzvog, 163. 

Contrary to, wage (acc.) 299. 

Contrivance, réyvn, 214. 

Corn, sizog, 259. 

Corpse, vexadg, 150. 

Country, yaea (a@ country), 
24.—narois (native coun- 
try or native city), 228. 

Crocodile, xgoxodeog, 28. 

Cross (a river), gegacovo Fc, 
with aor. pass. 188 (1). 
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Crowded, 8acve, 150. 

Crown, ozépavos, 144. 

Cry, xAaio(?), 150. daxeves, 
283". 


Cultivate, aoxéo, 121. Aor. 
mid.? 190. d. 
Custom: ac- ) 
cording to—, | xe £0 
sashis { eiaddg, 52. 


was, ) 
Cut, céuve (7), 46. 
—- out, éxxonr0, 132. 
—-to pieces, xaraxoaro, 
132, 
Cyrus, Kugog, 24. 


Damage: to inflict the most, 
pleiota xaxoveyeiy (accu- 
sative.) 

Damsel, xéor, 15. 

Dance, yogeva, 168%. 

Danger, xisdiv0g, 132. 

(to brave, incur, ex- 
pose oneself to a), xexduvev- 
ety xivdivos. 

Dare, zodpao, 239. 

Daughter, @vyarne (7), 20. 

Dead, vexgd¢, 150. 

Death, @dvaros, 41. 

Deceive, anaran, sararao, 

1. 

Decide, xgive (7), 92. 

Defend, cpzivay with dat. 
only, 222. 

Deliberate, BovdevecPas regi, 
gen. 190. 

Delight, répao, 41. 

Deny, aevéopar, 293. 
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Depends on you, #y coi fort, 
259. 


Deprive of, anooregew, 125. 
ozegéo, 168%. 

Desire, énrOtueo, Zen. ént- 
Ovuia, 156. 

Desist from, Anyo, gen. 154. 

Despicable, gavioc, 144. 

Despise, disywpso, gen. 
xaragoorie, gen. 156. 

Destroy, stagdeigm (7), 92. 
andddops (7), 193. 

Determined (when or 
though we have, &c.), 
Setay giv, 249. c. 

Die, Srnoxno, anobyycxe (7), 

5. 


Differ, dcaqége (2), gen. 154. 

Difficult, yatencs, 65, 214. 

Dine, Seven, 288. 

Dining-room, dyvayens, 10, 
96. 

Directly, evdve, 309. 

-, by godaveo, 240. 

to, ev0v(gen.), 309. 

Disappear: to make to—, 
agarito, 306. 

Disappeared, meovdos, 65. 

Disbelieve, antoren,dat.132. 

Disease, voaog, 7, 154. 

Disgraceful, aisyeds, 35. 

Dishonour, arinaloor, 319. 

Disobey, a&acarén, dat. 132. 

Disposition, 7@0¢, 76, 138. 
zoomog, 150. 

Dispute with, éelo, dat. 
183. 

Do, 8, agdrrasx (=—agere 
and gerere) denotes gen: 
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erally the exertion of 
power upon an object: 
todo ; to employ oneself 
about something already 
existing ; hence, to man- 
age or administer any 
thing; to conduct a bust- 
mess. Hence used with 
general notions, as ovdey, 
pndeéy, and with adverbs, 
av, &c.—noweiy ( facere), 
to make, to prepare, &c.: 
also ‘do’ generally, when 
the object is a neuter pro- 
noun, as in ‘what must I 
do ?\—nodtrayv denotes 
activity generally ; zoveis, 
productive activity. 

Do the greatest injury; ra 
peyote Blancey (acc.) 

—-: to be doing well or ill, 
av OF xaxog mpatrELy. 

—- any thing whatever for 
the sake of gain, azo nav- 
zog xepdaivery, 283. 

—- evil towards, xaxovgyéo, 
222. 

—- good to, ev zowiy, acc. 35. 

— harm to, xexovgyeo, 222. 

— injustice to, adie, 138. 

—- kind offices to, ed soceis, 
ace. 35. 

—- nothing but, ode» ado 
9 (nowy often omitted), 

56. e. 

—- service to, agedén, 82. 

—- with (a thing), yocopzar, 
dat. (contraction?) 138. 

Dog, xvoyv (?), 41. 
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Doors: in—, év8ov, 125. Engage in a war, deacbas 

Down, xara, 28. modepoy nog, acc. 188. 

from, xara (gen.), Enjoy, asolave (genitive), 
59. 


274. 
Downwards, xero, 28. Enough: to be —, agxeis, 
Drachma, 8eayuyn, 163. 175. 
Draw up (of an army), zao- : nore thanenough, 
ow, 96. MEQITTL TOY Apxovvecs, 
———, == arrange, xoo-| 174.7 
peo, 206. ,t% apxovvta, (i. e. 
Drawn up four deep, éni| things that suffice). 
rerrapoy tetayGat, 288. | Entrust, énreénw, niorevor, 
Drink, aiveo (2), 144. 132. 
During the disease, xaea ryv | to, _ mitgézm, (lays 
vooor, 274. more stress on the entire 
Dwell, otxéoo, 274. giving up of the thing in 
question, so thatit is now 
E. quite in the other person’s 
Each, wag, 46. hands). — morevo (gives 
Eagle, aerog, 36. more prominence to the 
Kar, ovs, azo, 70, 20. fact that I put sufficient 
Early in the morning, zgqi,| confidence in the other 
193. person to entrust the thing 
Easy, éadioc. See 65. in question to him), 132. 
Kat, éo8¢% (7), 144. Envy, p@ovog: (v.) ptovéo, 
Educate, nadsve, 214. dat. 183. 
Egg, wos, 15. Equestrian exercises, za in- 
Elect = choose, aigsisPa(?),' zaixa, 163. 
(avzt), 190. a. Equivalent to, avri, adv. 
Elephant, élépas, vzog, 6, 35. Err, anegrave (7), 154, 
Empty, paratoy, 206. | Escape from, pevyo, acc. 87. 


Enact laws: when @eiva: Especially, dadmg ze xas, 
vonovs? when @éo8a?, 278, 
See 188. | —— : and—, xai, re- 

Endeavour, zegdouat, 121,' ferring to ddog, 346. 
206. Even, xaé, 82. 

Endure, dveyoua (7), 214. Ever, zozé, 87. aeyyy or tiv 

Enemy, (the), 0¢ wolemot,' « 


aeyny, 132 
| Every, was, 46. 
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Every body, nae zc, 52. (00- 
deig oorts 0v, 277 

day, ava sacar, npe- 

gay, 259. 

five years, dia névze 
érov, 269. 

Evidently. See 239. 

Evil-doer, xaxoveyos, 222. 

Evils (= bad things), xaxa, 
20. 


Exact (payment), 2garzeo- 
Bat, 163 

Examine (a question, &c.), 
oxonéo, 100. 

Except, zdy» (gen.) 

if, zAzyv st, 309. 

Excessive, 6 ayav (adv. with 
art.), 228. 

Excessively, ayéy, 228. 

Exclude from, sigyo, 154. 

Exercise, aoxéo, 121. 

Existing things, z& 6vza, 65. 

Expediency, to ovpégos, 
228. 

Expedient, 228. Vide It zs. 

Expedition (to go on an), 
orparevo, 65. 

Expose myself to a danger, 
aivduvevery xivdvvoy, 132, 
External (things), ta &€o, 

125. 
Eixtremely (like). See 87. 
Kye, og@aduds, 132. 


F. 
Faith, aiazis, 7, 132. 
Faithful, 2tozog, 87. 
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Fall, aizeo, (7), 293. 

—— in with, évyzvyyavo, (7), 
dat. 183. 

Fall into a person’s power, 
yiyvecBas éni tim, 293. 

Family, yérog, 76, 150. 

Far, far on, 20¢6a: = much, 
moav, 144, - 

— from it, 20202 dei, 283". 

Fast, rayvg, 35. 

Father, zarze, (7), 20. 

Fault: to find— with, éaere- 
pao, dat. 183. 

Fear, goBéoue:, (fut. mid. 
and pass.: aor. pass.), 41. 
—6dzid (of a lasting ap- 
prehensionordread),293"*. 

—— (subst.) poBos. 

dé0g, zo, 326. 

Feasible, avvozey, 175. 

Feel grateful or thankful, 
yaow eidévar,t gen. of 
thing, 222. 

— pain, adyéo, 20. 

—— sure, nézorda (nebo), 
120. 

Fetch (of thing sold), svgraxeo 
(2), 87. 

Fight, poyopes (2), 73. 

against, 2ed¢ tiva, 319. 

on horseback, aq’ iz- 

nov, 243. 

with, payopatt dat, 


183. 

Find, eveisxw, 87; to be 
found guilty, dlavat, with 
gen. 73. 


t For conjug. of cidévar, see p. 36, note 4. 


¢ For conjug. see 73. 
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Find a man at home, évdo» 
xatadaBeiv, 125. 


dat. 183. 

out, evgioxers (7). 

Fire, avg zo, 41. 

First (the—of all), & zoi¢ 
nowtog. Set 259. 

Fit to govern, dgyixos, gen. 

Five-and-five, ava zévre. 

Fix, mien 198. 

am fixed, séznya, 
perf. 2. my 

Flatter, xoiaxetoo, 87. 

Flatterer, xdAa£, 87. 

Flesh, xgéag, 20, (G. aos, w¢,) 
144, 


ama ° 
e 


Flog, pactiyow, 235. 

Flow, 6é0 (?), 132. 

with a full or strong 
stream. See 132. 

Fly from, mevyo, 35. 

— for refuge, xazagevyo, 
Al. 

— to the assistance of, 
Bonde, dat. 121. 

Follow, gouat, dat. 183. 

Folly, poopia, 156. 

Pond of honour, giddripos, 

14. 


omen, 


gain, gidoxegdye, 

Food (for man), oirog, 259. 

Foot, rove, 2oddc, 6, 20. 

For (=in behalf of), 20, 
3 


For, yee, 41; for one’s inte- 
rest, 319. 
— such a man as me at 
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least, ofp ye éeuoi, 279, 
note t. 


fault with, éiziudo,| For the sake of, tvexa gen. 


214. yaow gen. 250. 

For my sake, yagrv éuyr, 250. 

—— praise, éx’ énaivy, 288. 

—— the present at least, 
ye vey elvan, 206. 

—— this cause or reason, 
&x ravens tHe aiziac, ex tOv- 
zov, 

—— your years, 2g0¢ ta Erm, 
175. 


——a long time, gen. yeovov 
ovyyov, nollay ureos, 
162". e. 

Force, xedzo¢, 2d, 41. 

Forefather, zgoyovos, 156. 

Foresee, npoytyvaoxev. See 
235. 


Forget, énidavPdévouat, (7) 
gen. 156. 

Form an alliance, ovppayoy 
nowictas tive, 188 (2). 

Former, 6 zgiv, 156 (27). . 

Formerly, waAat, 28. 

Forth from, é, ¢&, gen. 

Fortify, cecyitos, 222. 

Fortune, evy7, 92. 

Forwardness, 20 ngddvpos, 
adj. 60. 

Fountain, x77, 132. 

Fourth, rézagros, 52. 

Fowl. See 15, note g. 

Free, élevSegoc, 150. 

from, exadlareo, gen. 
154. 

Freedom, édev@egia, 150. 

Frequently, 2odicxic, 8. 
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Friend, géios, 20. 

From (after receive, learn, 
bring, come), naga, 299. 
uno (gen.), 326. 


(after hear,) s«ngos 
(gen.), 319. 

our very birth, eve 
yevouevo, 309. 


fear, to déove, 326. 

(of cause), sign of dat. 

Front, 0 2go08es, 

Full of, peards, 150. 

Full speed (at), ave xgezog, 
41 


Future (the), zo uéddor, 235. 


Gain, xegdaivo, xégdoc, 10, 
283* 


Gate, avin, 193. 

General, ozgacryds, 52. 

Gentle, zeaog (7) 138. 

Geometer, yecopézony, ov, 24. 

Get, xzrdouea: (of what will 
be retained as a posses- 
sion), 87.—rvyyavew with 
gen. (of what is obtained 
accidentally, by good 
luck, &c.) 183, note b.— 
evgioxec Das (to get posses- 
sion of an object sought 
for). 

—- tvyyavn, gen. 183, note 
b. evgicxoua:, 188. 

— hold of, xgazéc, 163. 

—- off, anadidrro éx or ane, 
154. 

Get (teeth, &c.) gum, 214. 

— taught, ddaoxope, 188. 
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Get the better of, regey/yvopee 
(gen.), 87. meget (gen.), 
156. 


Gift, 800%, 175. 

Give, Side, 41. 

one trouble; advey or 
mocynara nageyey, 214. 
orders, énrarto, 359. 
a share of, peradiSoout, 
175. 

some of, peradidcout, 


—— a taste of, every, acc. of 
pers., gen. of thing. 

to taste, yevm (gen. of 
thing), 150. 

Given : to be—, doréos, 144. 

Gladly, deo. 

Go, gozopa (7), 112. 

—away, dns (=will go 
away. See 65, note g). 
—anéoyopes, 112 

—in to, elsteyouas saga, 
111. d. 

— into, eis¢eyopas, 112. 

— on an expedition, ozge- 
zevoo, 65. 

— and do a thing, 350 (h), 
349. 

God, Gees. 

Gold, yevods, 6, as a sum of 
gold money, yevoios, 35. 

Golden, yevceos, ove, 144. 

Good, diya: Oo—duetreor, aoto- 
tog, 30. 

Govern, agyo (gen.), 150. 

Government, agy7, 132. 

Gratify, zagiCopat, 273. 

Great, peyag (7). 
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Greater, greatest, 
ptysatoc, 46 
Greatly (with injure, bene- 
fit, d&c.), peyo. 
= far, rly, 156. 
Greece, | ‘Elid, adoc, 7, 144. 
Greek, “EdAns, veg, 144. 
Grudge, pPoven, gen. of ob- 
ject, dat. of pers. 183. 
Guard, guiazro, 190. e. 
against, puiarrec Pas, 
acc. 190. 


Guard , 
Guardian, gria§ (x). 


peilooy, 


Habit: in the—of perform- 
ing, moaxeixds, gen. 149. a. 

Hair, G5, renzds, 9, 175. 

Half, 7 mucave. See 59. 

Hand, ete, 7, (2) 20. 

Hang oneself, anayyouas, 
188, (1). 

Happen, rvyyave,t 242. b. 

Happened: what had—, zo 

__ yeyovos. 

Happy, evdreipony, ov0¢, 20. 

Harass, movoy OF nocypara 
mapeyey, 2 

Hard, yadande, 65, 214, 

Hare, days. See 15. 

Harm: come to some—, 
nadewe, (suffer some- 
thing). 

Haste, onovd7, 183. 

Have, Zyo. See 15, note i. 

a child taught, d:dao- 

xopuat, 125, t. 
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Have an opportunity: when 
or though you have, &c. 
nagoy, 250. 

& narrow escape, WOO 

puxgoy 1 Geir, 299. 

nag olsyor 


Staqetyey, 299. 
any regard for, x7do- 
po, gen. 156. 
confidence in, renarPa, 
193. 
done supper, ano dein- 
v0V yertodat, 243. 
in one’s hand, dia ye- 
0g yey, 269. 
lost, ozeg¢w, 168". 
—— no fear of, Pa6éeo, acc. 


slain a man with one’s 

own hand, abrozep eivat, 

299. . 

the tooth ache (= suf- 
fer pain in my teeth), 
diya trove oddvtas. See 
19*. b. 

Head, xepady, 20. 

Hear, dxove, F. M. 92.—on 
its government, see 148. 
Hearing: there is nothing 

like—, ovdév oloy &xovoas, 
278. 
Heavy, Bagus, 183. 
Heavy-armed soldier, ondé- 
t76, | 154. 
Hen, deste. See 15, note g. 
Henesfor th, ro ano roves, 


34. f. 
Hercules, ‘HpaxAnc, 183. 


t For conjug. of rvyydvw, see 183. 
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Here, évade, 28. | If any body] has... itis you, 
Hide, doga, 35. gi zig Kak HALOS (dyer, &c. ) 
——xgvatw,  anoxginto,| 174. d. 
125. — It is agreeable to you, 
Hill, Adqos, 288. cot Bovlouere éoti, 206. 


Hinder, xodvo, canmoxwdvor, 
293. 

Hire, pio Povpas, 188. 

Hit (a mark), cvyzave, 183, 
note b. 

Hold a magistracy or office, 


coyery CON, 132. 
—— cheap, odsyogew (gren.) 
156. 


my tongue about, 

ovorcdeo, FE’. M. 87. 

(without acc.), 
cyan, EF. M. 270. 

Home : at—, Zvdor, 125. 

to find a man at—, 
8v8ov xaralaBpeir, 125. 

Honey, pede, trog, 20, 132. 

Honorable, xaics, 32. 

Honour, ziu7, 150. 

Hope, éanifo, 87. 

Hoplite, onhitys, 154. 

Horn, xEQOG, 20, (?) 35. 

Horse, ? inmnos, 

soldier, inmevg, 96. 

House, olxog, ‘AL, 

How much, zcooy, 87. 

Hunting, jee, 154. 

Hurt, plazro, 82. 


I. 
I at least, Zyeye, 156. 
I for my part, Eyoye, 156. 
Idle, agyds, 299. 


— it should appear thatI.. 
say puivouat, &c. with 
partic. 239, note c. 

— you are willing, & oot 
Bovhoper éozi, 206. 

Hil, xaxoog, 8. 

— ‘adj. = weak), doSer7s,319. 

Imitate, pIUEopee. 

Immediately, ei9vs, 309.— 
how to translate it by 
gdacas, &c., see 242. f. 

on his arrival, 
evdvs 7 9x007, 309. 

Immortal, &@avezog, 125. 

Impiety, dad ea, 156. 

impious, ¢ avootos, 299. aos- 
Bs, 156 . 

Impossible, advvatos, 65. 

Impudence, avaidea, 87. 

eee yn yoipooy 

ejoicing 

Ina a dition t co éri (dat.) 288. 
moos rovtot, 319. 

— (in answer to where ?) és, 
dat. 259. 

— (aman’s) power, éi with 
dat. of the person, 65. 

— (after to conquer), omit- 
ted, 131. e. 

—all _Tespects, navte, 134, 
xara maven, 24. 

—an uncommon degree, 
diagpegdvtas, 235. 


t For conjug. of rvyydvw, see 183. 
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In behalf of, 2g0, 243. 
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Intermediate, perate, 26. 


— comparison of, agd¢, 319. | Into, eg, acc. 


— (= in doors), év3ov, 125. 

— preference to, avti, 214. 

— proportion to, xa7a (acc.), 
274. 


— reality, z@ drze, 65. 

—reference to, eig, 259. 
mo0¢, acc. 319. 

— (space of time), dvd, 259. 

— the time of, éni with yen. 
65. 

habit of doing, geax- 

aixog, 150. 

world, who? zig oza, 
150. 

Incur a danger, xwdvvevers 
xivduvos, 132. 

—-—- danger, xisdvvede,131. 

Indeed, péy, 38, note f. 

Infinitely many, pveior, 228. 

Infirmity, doGevee, 319. 

Inflict damage on, xexove- 
yéo, 222. 

Injure = hurt, Blanro, 82. 
adixgo, 138. 

Injury : do an—to, Piano. 

Injury: to commit an—, 
adixeiy adixiay, 138. 

Injustice, adixia, 82. to do— 
to, adixeo, 138. 

Insolence, vfgig, 7, 138. 

Insolent person, t8giez7¢. 

Instead of, avzi, 214. 

Insult, tBeito, acc. vars, 7, 
138. - 


Interest for a man’s—/o be 
translated by ng0¢, with 
the gen. of person, 319. 


Intoxication, pédy, 326. 
Is a_ good 
thing for, 
— advantage- 
ous to, " 

— character- 
istic of, 

— consistent 
with, 

— like, 

— enough, or sufficient for, 
aexei, 175. 

—to be, pédde gsecOan, 
283. h. 

—ofa character to, zozis 
oi0s, 283. b. 

It being disgraceful, aisygo» 
ov, 200. 


— being evident, d7lo» dy, 
250. 


# ° 
EOTL 17QOS 


(rivog), 319. 


— being fit, 2goa7jxor, 250. 

— being impossible, advva- 

. tov ov, 250. 

— being incumbent, ngoo7- 
xov, 200. 

— being plain, 370» 6», 250. 

— being possible, dvvazoy 
ov, 250, 

— depends on you, éy cos 
gort, 259. 

— is allowed (licet), ieozt, 


— is expedient, ocvugégss, 
dat. 228. . 

—is necessary, dvayxy 
(omitting the verb), 65. 

— is nota thing that every 
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body can do, ov sarrd¢ 
éozt, 158. 

It is not every body that 
can, 163, 283. 

—is possible, oto» 7é éoz1,283. 

— is profitable, ovugege, 
dat., 228. 

— is right, og Pag ser, 222, 

— is right that, ddxasoy éozt, 
358. a. 

— is the nature of, 2éqixa, 
gpuy, 214. 

— is the part of, fez (gen.), 
162". h. 


J. 

Jaw, yvatos, 7, 20. 

Journey (v.), wopevopat, 24. 
ozéddopos (2), 188 (1). 

Judge, xerzy¢ (general term), 
8.—-dixaoryg (only of a 
gudge in the strict sense), 
239, x: (verb) xgive, 92. 

Jupiter, Zevs, Aids, &&c. voc. 
Zev, 193 

Just, dixatos, 87. 

Just as he was, yee or wo- 
neg elyev, 361. 


K. 

Keep company with, o- 
Lin, dat. 183. 

(for one’s self), aigec- 
Gat, 188. 

Kill, azoxzeive (7), 82. 

King, Baoeve, 24. 

Knee, yoru, yovar, 26, 20. 

Knock out, éxonzo (aor. 2 
pass.), 132. 
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Know, oide (of positive 
knowledge), 73.—ywys00- 
xo (seek to become ac- 
quainted with), aor. éy- 
vov, know (from ac- 
quaintance with it): 
(with partic., 229.) 

——-— (ytyvoox0), 235. 

——-- how, éniorapon (2), 


: Idon’t—, ovx yo, or 
ovx oda, 67. 


Labour, névos, (Vv. sovéo,) 
154, 


Laid myself down, xaeexac- 
On», 190. 

Lamb, aprdg, 41. 

Large, méyas. 

(At) last, zo relevzaioy, 34". 


Laugh yeldoo, Koopet, 
229,” ly 


at, xarayelao, ( M. 


Laughter, yélwe, wos, 278. 

Law, »ou09, 132. 

Lawful, S¢uc, (= fas), 65. 
Oot0g, dixatog, 293. 

Lay down, xaraziGnpt, 163. 

—— eggs, tinze(?), 15. 

—--- to the charge of, xarn- 
yooeo, 156. 

—-—- waste, revo (7), 46. 

Lazy, agyo¢, 299. 

Lead, dyo, 341. 

Lead (of a road), géom, 73. 

Leaf, gvddov, 214. 


— ee -- 
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Leap, adopt, 273. 

Learn, (with partic.) pas- 
Save (?), 239. 

Leather bottle, aoxd¢, 15. 

Leave off, Ajjyeo, gen., 154. 
nuvopat, 188 (1). 

Leisure, oyody, 112. 

Let for hire, puoddo, 188. 

Liberty, élev@egia, 150. 

Lie down, xazaxdivopos (xe- 
exdidny), 190. 

Life, Bioc, 28. by infin., ro 
Cy», 150. 

Lift up, aiges, 188 (2). 

Like ‘a dog, xvvog dixyy, 
250. 

opuocos, (dat.), 183. 

ayarae, 52. 

to doit = doit gladly 

(78800¢). 

, should like to... 7e- 

ag av, 87. 

, should extremely like 
to... “dir ay, 87. 

Likely, six (neut. part.), 

31. 


Lily, xgivoy (7), 144. 

Little (a little), 6acy@, 168*. 

Live, Ceo, 131. d. note b. 

(=spend one’s life), 

dvaredeo, 60. 

about the same time, 
KOT TOV AUTOM YeOVOY yE- 
véc8at, 183. 

Long (of time), ovyvog, 163. 
paxeds, 214 

ago, nada, 28. 


Loss: to be at a—, anoodo, 

9. 

Love, gsAdo (of love arising 
from regard, and the per- 
ception of good and ami- 
able qualities), 20.—eye- 
nao (stronger: implying 
affection arising from the 
heart, &c.), 52.— égawt 
(of the passion of love), 
274 


Lover of self, pidavrog, 222. 
Lower, 6 xaro (art. with 
adv.) 


M. 
Madness, pasia, 24. 
Magistracy, aeyy, 132. 
Maiden, xen, 15. 

Maintain, rgeqam (7), 190. 
Make to cease, 2avo, gen. 
of that from which, 154. 

- to disappear, aeqavita, 


a great point of, regi 
moddov woic8at or 1ye80- 

Oo, 283. 

- progress, smgoyopén, 


274 


immense (or aston- 
ishing) progress, avyao- 
roy door mooyooeir, 273. Cc. 
self-interest the object 
of one’s life, 2g0g to ovp- 
géoor Cy, 228. 

for one’s interest, elvas 
noos (gen.), 319. 


a 
+ Aorist generally of sensual love, but Zpacfac rvpayvidos common. 


(Pape.) 
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Male, adénv, 150. 

Man, 46. ( Obs.) 

: am not a man, 283, 
note a. 

Manage, agarro, 8. 

Many, zodvs, 46. the many, 
oi r0AAo8, 46. 

times as many or 

much, zoddandaotor (at, a), 


175. 


——- numerous, zod- 
Aanihactot, 175. 

March, éavew (7), ogevo- 
poo, 24. 

of a single soldier, 
elus (2), 96. 

Mare, inmog, 7, 15. 

Mark, oxozdg, 183, b. 

Market-place, éyoga, 154. 

Master, dearorng, 222. 

dddoxalog (= teach- 

er), 168. 


(v.) xearéo, (gen.), 


May (one—), é€eozt, 222. 

though or when I 
may), zagov, 250. 

Meet, évszvyyavn, dat. 183. 

Might (one—), én», 222. 

(when or though I, 
&c. might,) zagor, 250. 

Mild, zeaog (?), 138. 

Milk, yada, yodaxz, 0, 132. 

Mina, ura, 82. | 

Mind (as the seat of the 
passions), Odp0s, 121. 

Mine, éuog, 20. 

Minerva, “A@nva, 341. 


Misdeed, xaxoveynpe, 76,222. 
10 
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Miserable, aos, 273. 
Misfortune, dvozeayia, 125. 
Miss, apagrave, (gen.), 154. 
Moderate. (in desires, &c.), 
cogeay, 125, u. 
Moderation, ? ccoggocvvn, 
Modesty, , u. 
Molest, sovoy or nedynaru 
rapsysy, 214. 
Money, yornuata, 125. 
Month, yy», 6, 138. 
More than (= beyond), aa- 
ea (acc.), 299. 


than, padllor—7, 
Al. 


than any other single 

person, 174. e. 

—— enough, zegurre 

zaov apxovrros, 174, f. 

—— could have been 
expected, &c., 168. d. 

More (after a numeral,) éz, 
193. 

Morning: early in the—, 

_ moot, 193 

Morrow (the), 7 aivgros, 26. 

Mortal, S»yzég, 125. 

Most, sieiorot, 175. 

-— ofall, pddiora nivtos, 
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his time, ra solid, 
137. 

Most men, or people, o£ s02- 
doi, 46. 

Mostly, ra 2odid, 137, 282. 

Mother, pyzne (*), 20. 
Ove, xivew, 28. 

Mourn for, 2iAdsc@as (ace.), 
188 (1). 
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Much, stodve, 46. 
(with compar.), aoA- 


9; : 
Multitude (the), of soddoi, 
46 


Murder (to be tried for), 
gevyey qovov, 35. 

Murderer (the actual—), 
avedyaip, 299. 

Must (= ought), der, 60. 

, how translated by 
verbals in ¢éog, 114. 

My, éuds, 20. 


N. 
Name (by name), dvoue, 20, 
138. 137. a. 


Named : to be—after, dvopa 
Eye ini tiv0s, 288. 

Nation, &8vog, rd, 65. 

Natural. See 331. 

Nature: it is the—of, &c., 
213. a. 

Near, sélas, 28.  snoios, 
309. éyyvs, gen. 150. 

Nearly, édcyou deity or odiyou 
alone, 283". 

related to, éyyvrace. 
elvas yévoug, 149, e. 

Necessary it is—, dvcyny, 


—, it would be—to, 
(verbal in zéog), 114. 
Necessity, avdyxn, 65. 
Need, if there is any, éay v 
Séy, or at tt Seo, 92. 
Neighbour, 6 adyaiov, 28, 
Neither — nor, ovve— ovre, 
pyzre—pijre, 112, 
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Neither—nor yet, ot¢s—ov- 
dé, unre—prde, 112, 

Neptune, ITovadas, arog (?), 
341 


Nevertheless, Sos, 288. 
Next, 0 éyopevoc, gen. 149. 
q , 


day, 7 avgur, 26. 
the—, 27 vozepaic, 183 

Nightfall, about, id sixza, 
326 


on 


Nightingale, andor (2), 341. 
Noy by Jupiter, &c., pa Aia, 
341. 


—- longer, ovxez, yenxert, 
2 


Nobody, ovdeis, pydetg, 112. 

Nose, gts, 6ivog, 7, 35. 

Nostril, 35. 

Not, 107-111. ° 

Not a single person, ovd3 
ele, unde cic, 112. 

— at all, otd¢ (21), pydéy 
(ze), 150. 

—- even, ovd2, 82. unde, 112. 

—- only—but also, ody oz 
—alla xat, 82. 

— yet, ova, 214. 

Nourish, reépeo, 190. 

Now, vv», 28. (= already) 
76n, 65. 


O. 
O Athenians, 0 &sdgec *AGy- 
vol. 
Obey, reSec9as, dat. 120. 
Obtain, zvyyavn, gen., 183, 
note b. 
Occasion: if or when there 
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is any—, day ze dey, or et 
of dsot, 
Of (themselves, myself, 
&c.), ag savroy, 243. 
Of old, (as adj.) ) 6 mala, 
times, 
Of those days, 6 tore, 26. 
Offer, zagéyo, 214. 
'——- for sale, za@Aé0, 86". c 
Offices: do kind—to. See 
Do. 
Often, sod axis, 8. 
Ointment, peor, 150. 
Old, oi adhe, 26. 
On ‘account of, da (acc.), 
269. évenee, (gen. ), 214. 
— an understanding that, 
ént tq, 288. 

— condition that, 
gre, 288. 

— condition of being .. 
ent t® selva, c. 

— horseback, éq’ imzov or 
inng, 288. 

— (space or time), avd, 259. 

— the contrary, 137. d. 

— the father’s side, mgo¢ 
nateog, 319. 

— the next day, ty tore- 
eaia, 183. 

— the plea that, we ovens, 
86". e 

— your account, dia 08, 
269. 

Once, éraé, 341. 

One, eic (pia, &y), 87. 

One =a person, tig. 

—— may, s£eort, 222 

—— might, ea, 222. 


ég} i, 267. 
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One more, éz: sig, 193. 

— who has never tasted, 
&c., &yevoros, 150. 

— who has slain another 
with his own hand, evre- 
yep, 29. 

One’ S neighbour, 6 alyoior, 


own things, ta éxvTov. 


Only, Hovoy. 
Open, avotye, avégya, Perf. 1. 
: stand—,  dvémya, 
Perf. 2. 


Openly, a6 rov noogavoie, 
243. 


Or, (in double questions), 7, 
after mOTEQOP, 328, 

Or both, 7 BUporEge., 345. 

Order, xelevon, (the weakest 
word = bid, tell,) 112.— 
Enisdtron. 

tacow, 96. entrareo, 

359. rakic, 96. 

(in good), edraxzens, 


Other (the—party), of ego. 
46. 


Others (the), ot @Adot, 46. 
Ought, de, yon (7), 60, 92, 
117 


: what we-—, za d8- 
Ove et, a Wet, 206. 

Ours, 7 nuerepos, 24, 

Out of, é éx, (8, en. 224. Eo, 
309. o26, 326. 

the way, éuroday, 


293. 
Outside, £0, 125. 


« 
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Outside : the people outside, 
oi go. 


Outward (things), z& é€o, 
125. 


Overcome, 
(gen.), 156. 

Overlook, éxtcxozéo, 206. 

Own, to be translated by 
Zen. savro0v, avrov. (savas, 
&c.) 


wE_LYLyVOULL, 


P. 
Pain (v.), Aonéo, 41. 
Pained , to be—, adyéo, 20. 
Parent, yovevs, 121. 
Part (the greater), 59. e, and 
58. 


——- (it is the), gor, with 
gen. 163. 

Passion (anger), dvp0¢, 121. 

Passions (the), za8ea, , 150. 

Pay, (n.), usa80s, 57. 

— attention to, roy vou» 
mogoéyety, OF moocéyety, dat. 
331. 


—— close attention to, zed¢ 
zoig  agdypact ytyvecPat, 
319. 


Peace, eignsy, 214. 

Peacock, zaoig, 341. 

Peloponnesus, Jedon099n- 
cog, 7, 60 

People, 24; = persons (oi 
—), see 29, z. 

Perceive, aisPdvopa, (7), 
190, 239. | 

Perform @ Service, imonetéo, 


Perfume, pigoy, 150. 
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Perish, a-olAtuct, 193, s. 
Permit, éep (augm.?), 121. 
Persian, [égong, ov, 24. 
Person, cape, 138. 
Persuade, szi@w (acc.), 120. 
Philip, Bidunmos, 24. 
Philosopher, geAccogns, 15. 
Physician, éargds, 154. 
Piety, evogBera, 156. 
Pious, evaeBys, 156. 
Pitcher, yvzea, 193. 
Pity (v.), 150; (phrase) 269. 
oixzeigo, St oixrov Eyes. 
Place guards, xazaczyjoac- 
Gat quiaxas, 188 (2). 
Place on, émtziOnut, dat. 144, 
Plea. See 56°. Examp. c. 
Pleasant, ndve, 214. 
Please, apéoxm, dat. 331. 
———: what I—, @ por 80- 
xe, 96. 
Pleasure, to take, 7dopcs. 
Plot against, émPovieven, dat. 
183. 


Pluck, eiAdayv, 188 (1). 

Plunder, diagralor, fut. mid. 
(sometimes doo, B.), (gen- 
eral term plunder, rob,) 
144.—AniZopes (make 
booty), 235. 

Poet, zocyzy¢, 24. 

Possess, xexrnpat, 87. Fut. ? 
See 199. 

Possession, xzjpa, £0, 87. 

Possible, 8vvazog, 65. 

it is, oloy ré gore, 


283. a. 
(it is not), ovx sores, 
84, 283. a. 


INDEX I. 


Pot, yozen, 193. 

Power: in the—of, éni, with 
dat. of person, 65. 

Powerful, dvvazcs, 168%. 

Practise, doxéw, (general 
term) 121.—pehezan, (re- 
fers to the carefulness 
with which the thing is 
practised,) 163. 

Praise, ézasveo, F'. M., 60. 

Praiseworthy, émacvezos, 60. 

Pray don’t do this, od wy 
with fut. 287%. e. 

Preference: in—of, aszi 
(gen.), 214. 

Present, zagev, partic. 

Present circumstances, con- 
dition, &c., za nagovza, 
52. See 293*. 

———., as adj. 6 vvy, 26. 

Prevent, éuzodoy elvat uy, or 
ay ov, (with infin.) xwodvo, 
anoxwlvuo. See 293". 

Procure, eteicxouer, 188 (2). 

Produce (laughter), zoo. 

Production, égyor, 121. 

Pronounce happy, evdaruosi- 
Co, 150. 

Property :—generally omit- 
ted, the aré. being put in 
neut. pl. See Diff. 10. 

Prosecute, d:odxew, 35. 

Prosecuted (to be), mevyes, 
35. 

Prosper, evrvyéo, 92. 

Protect myself, duvvopuat, 
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Provide, ragacxevelo, 188 
2), 


———— for one’s safety, %- 
eaGas cornoiac, 150. 

Prudent, coiqgay» (one whose 
thoughtfulness and sound 
sense has becomea habit), 
125, u.— qeoruos(one who 
pays attention to hiscon- 
duct and character), 144.t 

Punish, xodafo, EF. M., 121. 

Punished (to be), 8éixq» did0- 
yet, or dovrat, gen. of 
thing, dat. of person by 
whom, 228. 

Pupil, nadyrys, 168*. 

Purchase, éyogalo, 163. 

Pursue, dtoxo (ful. mid. 
best), 35. 

Put forth (naturally), gvo, 
214. 


— off, éxdvo, 125. 
—— on, é3vo, 125. 
—— to death, asoxzaiv (7), 


——: to—a man over a riv- 
er, zepaiovy (ziva), 188. 


Q. 
Quick, rayvs, 35. 
Quickly, rayv, 35. 
—_—_——- (partic.), 242. f. 


R. 
Race, yévos, zo, 100. 
Rail at, AowWogéoues, dative 
183. 


t $pbyipoy deci ysviobar ray udddXovra ocrxppova EascOa:, (Cyrop. iii. 1, 10). 
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Raise a war, éyaipay nodepoy 
193. 


Rank, réfec, 7, 96. 
Rascal, xaxovgyos, 222. 
Rather than, paddor 7, 191. 


p. 
Ravage, zéuve (?), 46. 
Ready, éroinog, 65. 

Reality (in), cp évzt, 65. 

Really, ep vz, 65. 

Rebuke, énizisdw, dat. 183. 

Receive, rvyyéve, 183, b. 1a- 
Beiv, 190.1). déyopct, 190. 3). 

Reconcile, diadves, 190. 

Reconciled : to be—to each 
other, diadvecPar xzQ0¢ 
(acc.), 190. 

Rejoice, nope, (refers to the 
feeling of delight; to its 
sensual gratification), 20. 
—yaigo, (general term), 
239. 


Relations, 2gooyxovres, 283. 
Remain, with, sapgapera, 
22 


Remarkably, Teaqepdreog, 
235 | 7 


Remember, péprnpas,t geen. 
156, 239. 
Repel, cuvvopas (ace.), 222. 
Repent, pecopeder por, 239. 
Reputation, a&/ope, rd, 144. 
Require, see Want. 
Requite, aprvopas(acc.), 222. 
Rest (of the), 6 aoe, 46.. 
Restore an exile, xarcyo, 
1. 
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Restrain by punishment, 
xodatoo, EF. M., 120. 

Return from banishment, 
xatepyouo, xaveu. 269". 

Return like for like, zoig 
Opotors audtyecOos, 222. 

thanks for, ydguy 
eidévou (geen. of thing), 222. 
See 73, note q. 

Revenge myself, duvromen, 
acc., 222. 

Reverence, aidéopat, ace., 
138. 

Rhinoceros, GivdxEQUS, TOS, 

5. 


Rich, sovetos. 

Ride, éatvess (7), 41. 

on horseback, ég tazn@ 
dysioGat, &p inno mogeveo- 
Got, 288. 

Right, dovog, dixacos, a 

———,it is, de@wo ge, 
999 » 08 


River, 2orapéds, 132. 
Road, o8¢¢, 7, 73. 
home, 4 otxads 6deg, 


331. 

Rock, zézea, 235. 

Roman, ‘Popeios, 293. 

Rule over, dey, (g'en.) 

Run, reéyo (Sea), 65. 

to the assistance of, 
BoySde (dat.), 121. 

——away from, dmodd- 
ocoxo, acc. 138. 

Running, the act of, 3eduos, 
183. 


+t For fut. see 199. 
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S. 

Shfe, aopahys, 299. 

Safety, aopadea, 193. 

(from danger), ao- 
garea, 299. 

Said, eézor, 60. 

Sailaway, démoniéw (7), 188. 

Sale. See Offer. 

Same, 0 avzdg, 41. 

Say, &c. déyu (= speak, of 
a connected speech ; also 
tell).—eineiv (60, c), gee 
(= say).—AaLeiv (= chat- 
ter, talk: especially of 
children who are begin- 
ning to speak).—gaoxm 
(= give out ; intimating 
that the thing i is not so), 
222 


Science, éaioryjun, 293. 

Scold, Aodogéoucn, dat. 183. 

Scourge, paortyow, 235. 

Scythian, Dxvns, ov, 24. 

Sea, @ddacon, 154, — 

Secretly, 242. ¢ (2); part. 
Lado, 241. 

Security, aogadea, 299. 

See (= behold), Sedona, 87 

—-(with part.), dedo (2), 

3, 239. 
Seek, fyzéw, 100. 
Seems (good, videtur), doxei, 


Self, adzoc, 39 (1). 

love, guavtia, 228. 
—— loving, gidavtos, 228. 
restraint, ocmggocvyn, 


1265. 
Selfish, pitavrog, 228. 
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Selfishness, giavrta, 228. 

Sell, ware, 87 

Send, oréddew, 188, (1). 

— (a boy) to a master, 
aig Saoxalov réurew, 259. 

for, petanéurouan, 259. 

Senseless, avontos, 214. 

Sensible, Medrtmos, 140. 

Sensual pleasures, ai xare 
0 Oeopece mBovai, 274. 

Serve, tanoerén, dat. 52. 

Service: do a—to, ogedéo, 
acc. 

Set about, é , Emery eigen dat. 121. 

—- out, mogEvoyc, 24. 

Severe, Bagrs, 183. 

Shameless, évaidic¢, 87. 

Shamelessness, cevniBecce, 87. 

Shed tears, Saxove, 282. 

Sheep, dig, 41. 

Ship, save (2), 125. 

Should, 8e¢ (?), 60. 

Shown, having; éndederyué- 
v0s> 188, 3 

Shun = fly from, gevyo, 35. 

Silence, ovo, 96. 

Silently, oy, 175. 

Sin, cuagzavo, sig or megt 
with accus.),against,154, 

Sing, gd, F. M. 168*. 

better, xaddcoy deus, 
168". 

Single ot a single person), 
ovde nda ec, 112. 

Slave, dovdog, 20. 

Sleep (to), xowucopot, Sud. 
Unv0G, 

Slow, Boudse, 175. 

——.am slow to do it = 


224 
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will dott by leisure, syoiy, Speak well of, ev Adve, acc. 
5. 


112. Diff. 35. 
Slowly, oyodq (literally by 


the truth, ain@ever, 82. 


leisure: see 112.)—foa-| Spear, ddev, zo, (2) 193. 


deme, 175. 
Smell of, fa (?), 150. 
So—as to, ooze with infin., 
212 
— great, rydixovros, 228. 


Spend, evadionw (?), 235. 


Spies fap, T0, gen. 708, 


Stadium, oradiog, or oradioy, 
136. 


— many, tdco¢, rocoode, | Staff, duB3os, 7, 138. 


tocovtoyg, 65. 


Stag, Zlagos, 35. 


— powerful, zydixovros, 228. | Stand open, dvépya, Perf. 2. 


— that, ooze with infin. or 
andic., 212. 
—, to be, ovrag éxerv. 


193. 


by and_ see, 
replopao, 331, note o. 


&e., 


— tosay, og ézog eineiy, 144, | State, aodug (eo), 7, 8. 
Socrates, Swxgaryg. See 15,|Stay (in a town), diazeiBo, 


note f. 


96 


Soldier, ozgaziizyg, ov, 228. Steal, xdentoo, EF. M., (xéx2o- 


Solon, Zotar, woe, 183 
Some, fore oi, vor, 264. 


ga,) 73. 
Stick, gaB8og, 7, 183. 


others, of péyv—oi| Still, gz, 168*. 


8¢, 41. 
Sometimes, éorry dre, 264. 


Stomach, yaozzo, egos (7), 4, 
235. 


Somewhere, éozi9 620v, 264. | Stone, 1Ho¢, m&T006, 23. 


Son, xaig 
15).—vids, (with respect 
to his parents).—often 
omitted, 23. b. 


(general term,| Stop, (trans.) nave, (in- 


trans.) navopet, 188 (1); 
with partic, 239. 
Stove, xaptvog, 282. 


Sophroniscus, Soggorioxos, | Straight to, e90 (gen.) 309. 
3A = 


Soul, wuy7. 


Strange, Gavpaoros, 259. 
Strangle, axayyer, 188 (1). 


Spare, geiSouee (genitive),|Stream: flows with a full 
156 


Speak, Aéyo, 35. 
calumniously of, Aot- 
Sopzopat, dat. 183. 


acc. 35. 


or strong—, modue éei. 
Strength, xgaroc, 41. cBévos, 
«6, 319. 
Strife, Zorg, wos, 7, 183. 


ill of, xaxodg deve, | Strike, 2Ayoo0 (used by the 


Attics in the perf. act. 


INDEX I. 


and in the pass. vardoaey 
being used for the other 
tenses),—zunte. 

Vomel says rvarw the 
general term for strik- 
ing on any thing: 
naio to strike a _per- 
son: to give blows 
for correction: con- 
nected with zaig (!).— 
gAntzo iS tunze and! 
naio strengthened. 

Strip, édve, 125. 

Strong, toyveds, 35. 

Succour, éatxoveen, dat. also 
acc. of the thing, 239. 

Such a man as you, 6 oio¢ 
ov avne, 271. 

Suffer (= allow), édo, 121. 
—nasyo (of suffering 
painful things), 168". 

a thing to be done, 

neptogao, 331. 

froma disease, xapyeo,t 
183. 

—— pain, adyéeo, 20. 

punishment, dixny b80- 
yor, gen. of thing, dat. of 
person by whom, 228 

Suffering, 2a@og, 150. 

Sufficient: to be—, dgxeir, 
175. ‘ 


Sufficient: more than—, 
MEQITTL TOY AQXOVYTOY, 
174, f. 

Suggestion, 243. 


Superhuman (of-—size), pet- 
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vor i xax’ dxOgoonoy, 168. 
Superintend, éntoxomée, 206. 
Supply to, rageyo, 214. 
Surpass, egies (gren.), 156. 
Surprised (am), Savucto, 

8. 


Surprising, davyacros, 259. 

Surprisingly, Davuasiog ode, 
273. d. 

Suspect, tnonreven, acc. of 
pers., 293". 

Swallow, yedlidov, ovog (7), 
341. 

Swear by, dusvpe, ace. (7), 
351. 

Sweet, 7dv¢, 214. 


T. 
Table, zganela, 188. 
Take, AauBave(?), 92. 
esiv, 190. 
- away from, dgaigen, 
125. 
——- place. See Happen. 
——- care, geortitw, 288. 
——- hold of, AaBeoGau, 163. 
in hand, éryepen, 
dat. 121. 
- myself off, anadicar- 
tout, 154. Aor. 190. 4. 
off, éxdv0, 125. 
——- pleasure in, 7dopaz, 
dat. 20. 
- up, aiges, 188 (2). 
Talent, radavzov, 82. 
Talk, Aadéo, 35. 


€ 
ai- 


t xapotpat, xéxpnea. 


10° 
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Task, foyov, 121. 

Taste: give to—, allow 
to—, yevw (acc. of person, 
gen. of thing). 

Tasted, one who has never, 
dyevotos, with gen. 150. 

, to have never,= to 
be a&yevatog (with gen.) 
Taught, that can be—, 

8idaxnzoo, 293". 

Teach, d:dcéoxe (7), 125. 

Teacher, didcaaxaios, 168". 

Tear, daxevor, 168°. 

shed, —, daxpva, 282. 

Temper, dvpog, 121. 

Temperance,  sageoovrny, 
125, u. 

Temperate, cwgga, 125, u. 

Temple, vacg (véag, Att.), 
Al. 


Ten thousand, pvgior, 228. 

Terrible, devds, 214. 

Thales, Oadie (7), 183. 

Than any other single per- 
son, sig «970, 174. e. sig ye 
avg wy, 172. 

ever, avrog with gen. 

of reciprocal pronoun, 


167. 
Thankful, to be or feel, 
rege eidevcu,t gen. of thing, 

2 


Thanks, to return, yapw 
eidevar,t genitive of thing, 
222. 


That, éxeivog, 46. 
, in order that, iva, 73. 
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That (after verbs of fel- 
ling), dt, 73. 

The—the, (with compar.), 
doy—trocotry, 168". 

The one—the other, 6 per 
—0o 82, 38. 

The morrow (the next day), 
7] avorov, 26. 

Thebans, OnBaio, 125. 

Theft, xdony, 73. 

Then (time), zdze, 92. 
(of inference), ov», ~ 


in 
318. h. 
(See 315.) 

There, éxet, 28. 

——-- (am), netgerpr, $2. 

———— being an opportuni- 
ty, zagos, 250. 

-, to be, wage. See 
91. b. 

Therefore, é ravzno ti¢ ai- 
tiag, & TOVTOY, 222. 

Thick, daove, 150. 

Thickly planted with trees, 
Sacve Sev8oms, 150. 

Thine, odg, 20. 

Thing, reaype, 8. 

Things that are; existing 
things, ra ovra, 65. 

Think, vouileo, 52. oiopas 
(2 sing. oie), 87. 

happy, sidamoriTo, 

150 


Third, zotros, 62. 
This, ovzos, 68s, 46. 


questions, era, 
éxetra, 318. 4. 


t For sidéva:, see 73, note q. 
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This being determined, 8¢6-| Tooth, ddovg, G. o8dsze¢, 6, 


fav tavra, 249. c. See 

note 0. 

being the case, & cov- 
tov, 224, 

Three, rgets, rgia, 15. 

Through (of space, time, 
and means), d&& (ov), 
269.— (cause), 8a (09), 
326. oo, gen. 

the whole coun- 
try), ava nioay tyy yp, 
259. an 

Throw, ¢iatw, 235. 

Thy, cos, 20. 

Till late in the day, peézer 
n0g6m tis TEeouc, 144. 
Ime, yeovos, 28. 

, it is, aga, 65. 

, in my, &c¢., én’ uot, 


65. 

To, 288, 319. 

To Sardis, Chios, &c., ét 
Saedeos, éni rig Xiov, 288. 

To speak generally, o¢ éo¢ 
eineiv, 144. 

Together with, ov» (omit- 
ted before aizg, airy, &c.), 
345. | 

Toil, advoc, 154. 

To-morrow, eigior, 28. 

Too (and that—), xat cada, 
206. 

—~-- great for, &c., compar- 
ative with 7 xara beforea 
subst., 7} wore before in- 
Jin., 168. 

—— soon (after cannot), 

é 


20. 


| Touch, aroues, 150. 


Towards, after ‘to act in- 
solently,’ sig, 319. 


— nods, 319. es, 
259. | 
, home, é oixos, 
288. 


Town, cov, 70, 96. 

Transact, zoatzo, 8. 

Transgress, snagapaive, 
228. 


| Treat ill, xaxog soveis, acc. 
35. 


well, ed soreiv, acc. 35. 


| Treaty, oxov8ai, pl. 228. 
Tree, devdgor (7), 144. 


Trick, céyyn, 214. 

Trouble, aovog, 154. 

True, a&dydis, 274. 

——- happiness, 9 w¢ ady- 
Gag evdatpovia, 274. 

Trust (1) (=am confident), 
nérorGa, 119, note i; 193. 

— (have confidence in), 

morevo, With dat. only, 
132. ' 

Truth (the), 20 ddn@8, 274. 

—, aAndaa, 274. : 

Try (for murder), dtoxes 
gdvov, 35 ; (am tried,) pev- 
yew, Zen. . 

——, meigcouos (governs 
gen.), 121. | 

Tunic, zeros, 125. 

Tur, zgéno, 73. 

Turned (am—into), yiyyopas 
(?), 15. 


228 


Twice as many, dizAcaror, 
175. 
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V. 
Vain, parasog, 206. 


Two by two, xara do, 274.) Value, zypcopor, 163. 


U. 
Uncommon degree (in an), 
Staegortas, 235. 
Unconsciously, 242. c. 
(1). 
Uncovered, wiles, 235. 
Under, ozo, 326. 


Undergo, tropévn, 214. 
Understanding, on an, é 
a@ elvat, &C. 227, 0, 
Undertake an expedition, 
nopevopat, 24. 
Unexpected, angoodoxytos, 
224. 
Unexpectedly, & angoodox- 
nrov, 2 
Unfortunate, 
144. 
Unjust, adixog, 138. 
Unknown to 
242. c. 
Unless, ef wy, 112. 
Until, dyes, exe, fs, zoze, 
306 


id 
xaxodaimoy, 


myself, 


Up (adv.), dvw, 28. ava 
(prep.), acc. 259. 

Upper, 6 dv, 28. 

Upper-chamber, 
96. 

Upwaras, &vo, 28. 

Use, yecouat, dat. (contr. ?) 
138 


vreowoy, 


Used to, imperf., 95, t. 
Useless, pazaing, 206. 
Utility, 2d ovpqéegos, 228, 


Value very highly, 2go 2oA- 
Lov noteioGas, 243. megi 
goldov moichat OF HyEio- 
Goat, 282. ° 

Vanished, ggovdog, 65. 

(A) vast number, uveor, 228. 

Very, zavv, 214. neo, 78. 

—— highly, mhsiatov, 
162". b. 

many, preiot, 228. 

- well, agruze. 

Vexed, am—at, &y Popa (7), 
dat. 20. 

Victory, »ixn, 132. 

Villages, in—, xaza xwopag, 
274. 

Villain, xaxoveyog, 222. 

Villainy, xaxovgyia, 222. 

Violet, tov, 144. 

Virtue, agery, 8. 

Voluntarily, éelovzys, ov, 
299. 

Volunteer (as a), éfelovzys, 
299. 


Ww. 
Wall, v. reryitoo, (subst.) cet- 
y0s, 76, 222. 
Want, dS¢oucs, 150. 
Wanted, if I am, &c., &a» 
at den, or ec ze déot, 91. a. b. 
War, nodepos. 
Ward off, apvrew te tiv, 


222. 


— from myself, apv- 
vouot, acc. 222. 
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Was near (= almost), odiyou | When itis your duty, do», 


deiv, 283. c. mooonxoy, 250. 
Wash, hover, 188 (1). ——— or whereas it was 
Watch Over, éyonyogevarmegi,  satd, sionuevor, 250. 
a hile 193. ——thereis any occasion, éay 
aier, vdeo, 70, 15. at déy (or, after an histori- 
Way, 586s, 7, 154. cal tense, ef z: d¢or), 91. a.0. 
Weak, acderne, 319. | Whence, nodes, 100. 
Weakness, éoSéve, 319. | Whenever, ondte, 96. 
Wealthy, ziovorog, 20. Where, mov, 144.6 onov, 72, p. 
Weep’ 3 xataxdaiey(?),1E8 Whether, ef, 335. da», 336. 
(2), 2 Which way = whither, noi; 


Weigh anchor, aigey (an-; —in dependent questions 
chor, subaud.), 188. : regularly, 6 oot, 72, p. 


Well, ev, 8. Whilst, gor, Zug, 306. 
to be, xadog gery. ‘he was | Walking, pe- 
What? a; raky nepinatoy, 288. 
kind of ? soiog ; Whither, zo, 73, 144. 
is, 7a dvza, 65. | dependent sentences “dno. 
comes from (the 72, p. 
gods), ra tov Sear, 54. Who? rig; in dependent 
comes next (to), zz, sentences, regularly éoztc, 
éyoueva, gen. 149. d. | 72, note p. 
induces you to..? inthe world? eg zoze; 
pater; 313. | 150. | 
possesses you to..? Whole (the), 6 aa, or 2&6, 
anodov; 318. | 45 
———, to—place, zoi, oot, ; 6106, | 138. 
144, 72, p. | Whosoever, dozts, 92. et zg, 
we ought, « yo7,91. 269. 
C.—tTa d¢ovra, 206. Why ? zi ordi 2é; 183. 
Whatsoever, dari, 92. e z19, Wicked, nov7o0s, (immoral, 
269. | vile), 188.—avootog (one 
When, oze, ézerdn, exnevdav,92.: who breaks the divine 
0 nbre; 92. | and natural laws. See 


you, J may, ( a@gov,'  sdatog, in 293*,) 299. 
he, &c. / might, § 250. Wickedness, morygia, 188. 


- you ought, &c., doy, Widow, you, 235. 
250. | Will certajnly, 358. d. 
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Willing: if you are—, et 
| Woman, yvs7, R. 


cos Bovlopere tort, 

Willingly at least, xo sivas, 
144. 

Wine, oivog, 15. 

Wing (214), ztégvf = ala, 
the wing with reference 
tothe wing-joint.—nrego» 
= penna, the wing with 
reference to the wing- 

eathers (Déderlein.) 
isdom, cogia, 2A. 

Wise, soges, 20. 

Wish, 100 [distinction be- 
tween Boviona: and elo, 


100]. 
With, ovs (dat.), wera (gen.), 


(by partic.), tyes, 
yoo, peony, yoopevoc, 235. 

With a view to, zgc¢ (acc.), 
319. 

—— what object or view, 
gi Bovldpevos, 341. 

—— impunity, yaigos, 154. 

three others, rézagrog 

aitds, 68. 

you (us, &c.), to be, 
gages. See 91. b. 

Within, édo», 125. 

Without, 0, gen. 125. dvev, 
gen. 150. yogic, 309. die, 


served, 
knowing it, 
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Wolf, Avxog, 41. 

yvvoux, V. 
yuvat, 15. 

Wonder at, @cavpato, F. 
M. 8. 


Work, égyos, 121. 
Worthless, gavios, 144. 
Worthy of, d&os, 65, 150. 
Would probably have been, 
éxwwdvvevoey av (with tn- 
fin.), 359. 
rather--than, 73:09 
av—i, 87. 
that! e(Ge, 21 wqedor 
(26,2), 88 7aQ qelor, oo¢ age- 
Lov or wqedor alone, 206. 
Wound, zirgooxe, 269. 
Wretched, xaxodaiuos, (ill- 
fated), 144. &@du0c, 274. 
Wrong, dvdatos, 299. See 
293. 


Year, grog, co, 144. 

You arejoking, naileig éxoos, 
350. g. ; 

- do nothing but, ovdé» 

@Lo #—, 357. 

there! ovros (astm)! 
3265, d. 

Young, v¢og, 168°. 

bird, seocadg, 214. 

Yours, spéregos, 24. 

Yourself, 48, 49. 


Z. 
Zes\, r6 toodopor, (adj.), 


Zealous, rgodvpos, 221. e. 


INDEX II. 


List of Parases and Worps explained.t 


B. 


A. 
dedoyusvor, 249, note n. 


A. 
(6) & aye poBos, 228 
ayangy toi magowst or sé | Biov sv qxev, 206. 
LOQOVE CL, 
ayer (= with), 235. 
> 2 Oley p- 107, 
COLWOMEL ) rosy (note b. 


aiteicOos (mid.), not with 
ve accusatives, 124, note 


‘Ardéardoos 6 Dilinnov, 23. 
GAdo te i} Gidon ; 318. 
GAlog es xc, 278. 

ced.cov cet xlonis, 73. 
cUporegor (-a), 345. 

av av, 267. 

avo, 8. 

ano cov aggdperos, 100. 
—- deinvor yerto ba, 243. 
— Tov moopavove, 243. 
anodidedoxey tind, 138. 
corny or ry» aoyny, 132. 
apy operos, 

avrois dvBediow, 350. 

autos, 39. avrosg avrov, 166. 
ag savtoy, 243. 


devotatos cavrov 7o0c, 168, 
note m. 

deoy, 249. a. 

dqios tut, 239. 

Staines Yooror, 236. 

be oeyis eye, &c., 270. 

Sixeuos ett, 3 

Sixny 8iSovas (gen. ), 228 

Stosxely povov, 3b. 

Soxovs, 249, note n. 

dokay (8dEas zavra, &C.), 
249. c¢ 


Sogi sha, 193, note u. 
Suvararepo: avros 


168. c. 
dvoiy Seovea (not Ssedvror), 
283. 


AUTON, 


E. 
savtov sivat, 162°. 4. 


+t Phrases not found here may be looked for in their Alphabetical 


place in the last section. 


- ww eee mar CRW 
. 
o 
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éynaheiy ai tiMt, 183. 

&i oot Bovdoperp éoziv, 206. 

gt j medAee yevtoPal, 20d. 

et wn dia, 125. 

— tts, 268. 

——- xai addog, 174. d. 

aif ageloy (eg, 2), 206. 

eigy0s, eigyo, 154, note b. 

eignpevoy, 250 

eis avno, 174. e. 

eig Cidaoxadov (méuney, got- 
rav), 259. 

— ry Dilinnov, 23. 

siaiy of Léyortes 263, note 

ot Aeyovat a. 

éxivdvvevoes av StagPagirat, 
359. 

éxooy elvan, 144, 

éunodory elvan, 293". 

ey t0is mQddT OG, 259. 

Even. roov exegooy, 250. 

Evdov xazadapeir, 125. 

&& angoodoxnrov, 224. 

&5oy, 249. b. 

én oi, 65. 

it éuov, 65. 

int 7@ eva, 227. b. 

Enixoupety v00@, 239. 

gozty of (= é04), 263. 

ovaTivoy wee. 5 269. d. 

evdy Tig nodes, 309. 

svdug ner, 309. 

eg @ or gre, 266. 

ExeoPai zirog, 149. d. 

Eyoov (= with), 2365. 


| avgioy, 27. 
4 xara, With ace. 168. d. 


i wore, With infin. 168. e. 

% molany zie yoeeo (not ro 
noiv), 5 

pOews av Seacainyy, 86*. 

geo eiyev, 351. 


e. 
Favpacas £00, 350. 
Bavpaciog 06; 273. d. 
Savuasroy door, 273. ¢. 


Bela réuovg, 188, (3.) 


K. 
xae oc, 40. c. 
— tavra, 206. 
xarepyonat, 270. 
xato, 28, note x. 
xuvog dixyy, 250. 


A. 
levbdvo, with partic. 242. c. 
Levey, (ev, xaxooe, &e.), 35. 
Aneeis tov, 350. g. 


M 
pa Mia, 341. 
pavGave (with part.) 239. 
peyade oedeiv, Planter, &c. 

82, Obs. 

péllo yoages, &c., 283. 
peropede (with part.), 239, 
peraky neginatay, 288. 
pexor nOGdw tis Tueoag, 144, 
pverol, prveiot, 2 


vn Mia, 3Al. 


INDEX II. 


O. 

32, 40. 

jpious tov xoorou, 59. €. 

olog ov avyo, 273. . 

Oi aug "Avvtoy, 283", note x. 

rh spores, 278. 

— modhoi, 45. 

— nooonxostec, 249, 

Olog TE Eiut, 283. 

olwy (= ozt ro1ovzey), 258, b. 

édiyou deo, deiv, &c., 283. 

Curvy (zovg Georg), 351, 

Ones avg écat, 287". 

ogor ov, 125. 

aoous jvvaro ndeistove,174.c. 

dap—roooirep, 168*. 

oz Héytatos, 174. b. 

ov By hadjaets ; ; &c., 287*. 

— navtog elrat, 162". i. 

ov, not simply reflexive, but 
used in dependent sen- 
tences to denote the sub- 
ject of the principal sen- 
tence, 50, p. 29. 

— £ not used by Attic prose- 
writers, except Plato, 50, 

. 29. 


7 Qn Gn 


ovx gory, 86*. d. 

— oa (= non habeo), 72. b. 
ovdeiy doztg ov, 277. 

ovdér oiov oxovens, 278. 

7t, 150. 

ovtog | 325. d. 

ovrors yetr, 72. 

ovy OTt—adla a, 82. 


IT. 
fragt Hixgoy eGeiv, &c. 299. 


mag odiyoy diepevyor, &C.299. 
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naoa 4 roduc, 45. d. 

—_— moats, 45. d. 

meuntog avtos, &c., 51. d. 
mei moddov noweis Pat, 253". 
mEQLOQ EY, 331. 

megurta zoo» xoxovyroo, 174, f. 
mequne, 208. 

motsiy (82, xaxcg), 35. 
tollanhactot juar, 174. f. 
mols @ eet, 132. 

mogon tig Tlixiag, 143. 

7200 mohhov norsiod on, 243. 
mooatyetr, 331. 

nooonxor, 250. 


x @ 
ovroida fuaue (coog ob OF 
cog@ évtt), 238". b. 
oxory (soso), 112. 


T. 
tayveepa 7 copotega, 174. a. 
televtar, 235 
vi pecOor ; 317. 
— nadoyv; 317. 
tig mote; 150. 
70 ano tovde, 34*. f. 
— ye voy eivar, 206. 
— &ni rovtoty sive, 206. 
— 2g08vpor, 60. 
— televraioy, 34%. 
tov (with infin. ), 216. 
tovvartior, 137. 
tobvopa, 137, 
tovrov ye évexa, 250, 
t@ ove, 65. 


®, 
_ peoay (with), 235. 
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peouy, 350. h. 
gevyety qovov, 3B, Q. 
vyeiv, 270. & 0g énog eineiy, 444, 
pO dive ( (Sc 70.) 242. d.e.f. "358. — Suvehovtt sintiv, 444, 
b. c — TOYLOT Ce, 174. hb 


— rayove elyov, 278. 
X. oameg elyev, 351. 
xeon éuny, 250. agedor, 206. 
yooupevog (= with), 235. 


INDEX III. 


List of Worps that have some irregularity of DEcLEN- 
SION or ConsuGATION. 


Tuyvesoxen, 156. 


Cy rues, 193. yoru, 20 
ado, F’. M., 168". yuvy, 15. 
andosy, 341. 
aiQeCD, 190. 
aisPavoue, 190. dei, 60. 
axovo, F’. M., 92. d2ido, 293*. 
GLioxopns, 73. dévdgos, 144, 
Copan, 274. daoxen, 126, 
cungr dyes, 154, diegaoxes, 138. 
avézout, 214, note i, Sspoioo, 131, note b. 
avepye, dvépynet,193, note q. | 8dgu, 193. 
avoiyen, 193. Soxem, 96. 
aroxgivopet, 278. dvvapeas, 87. 
anolave, 259. dve0, 125. 
"Anoiioy, 341. 
agéoxeo, 337. 
cexto, E'. tom, 175. dag, 341. 
ay Popo, 20. - eur '(ibo), 65. 
slop, 
B. dlatvo, 24. 
Baiveo, 228. . érroutveeo, gen., F’, M., 60. 
| StiOT Aes, 293°. 
r. Emo, 183. 
yehee, 132. épaa, 274, 
yehdeo, doones, 278. Egx omc, 112. 


yiyvonet, 15. saBio, 144, 
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stgioxe, 87. 


do, 15 

Z. 
Caxo, 131, note b. 
) Hi. 
7x00, 206. 


nusovs, 58. 
‘Hoaxiis, 183. 
Hoounr, 13. 


0. 
Oadis, 183. 
Bvyoxo, 125. 
Bvyarne, 20. 


1. 
ixvéopos, 242, note k. 


K. 
xAaio, 150. 
xdlénto, F. M., 73. 
xocato, F. M., 121. 
xotvoy, 144 
xveoy, 41. 


A. 
AnpBave, 92. 
lavGave, 154. 
Avo, 190. 


M. 
paivouot, 125. 
payout, 73. 
pyneye, 20. 


vave, 125. 


INDEX Il. 


0. s 
odors, 20. 
6Ce, 150. 
oda, 73, note q. 
vixade, dal. 
otopas, 87. 
oig, 41, note |. 
oiyouot, 206, note a. 
oAAwut, 193. 
duvvat, 343, note s. 
opaa, 13 
oor, 15. 
avs, 20. 
dqeideo, 206. 


IT. 
gaiceo, 343, note u. 
aacyo, 168* 
netvao, 131, note b. 
anyvuut, 193. 
nivo, 144. 
ninto, 293". 
migo, 188. 
nogevoual, 24. 
Tlocedarv, 341. 
move¢, 2U. 
nogoc, 138. 


a 
otyao, F. M., 269°. 
oizog, 259, note v. 
oxonw, 336, note i. 
otepovpat, 168". 
Soxoarns, 15. 


T. 
zéuven, 46, note q. 
zixtoo, 15. 
sizowoxo, 269". 


zoeyoo, 65. 
tvyzyaveo, 183. 


v0og, 15. 


gégeo, 60. 


f. 


®, 


INDEX III. 237 
goave, 241. 
yeio, 20. 
yedidoov, 341. 


yotoucs, 131, note b. 
yoy, 91, note i. 


THE END. 
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OLLENDORFF.—NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German Lang uage. 
By H. G. Ollendorff. Reprinted from the Frankfort edition ; to which is added a 
Systematic Outline of the different Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with 
full Paradigms, and a complete list of the Irregular Verbs. By G. J. Adler, Prof. of 
the German Language in the University of the City of New York. 12mo., $1,50. 

“ Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German Language, has 
had an extensive circulation in England, and its demand in this country also has constantly been 
increasing of late. Nor is its popularity undeserved ; for it supplies a deficiency which has been 
long and deeply felt by all those who have engaged in either teaching or learning the German. 

“The German has hitherto been treated too much like a dead lan ; and hence many, dis- 

with the cumbrous terminology and crabbed rules which in the very outset met their oye, 
ave given up the acquisition of the language in despair. Ollendorff has completely remedi 
this evil. Beginning with the simplest phrases, he gradually introduces every principle of Gram- 
mar; and he does it by interblending the rules with such copious exercises and idiomatic expres- 
sions, that, by a few months’ diligent application, and under the guidance of a skilful instructor, 
any one may acquire every thing that is essential to enable him to read, to write, and to converse 
in the language.” ‘7 A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform; price 75 cents. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the French . By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal and O unm 
bers, and full Paradi of the Regular and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and 
Impersonal Verbs, by J. L. Jewett. One volume, 12mo., $1,50. 

“The plan pursued in teaching the French is snbstantially the same with that developed in the 
German Method. Avoiding the exclusively didactic character of the older treatises on the one 
hand, and the tedious prolixity of detail which encumbers modern systems on the other, Ollendorff 
combines and thoroughly teaches at once both the theory and practice of the language. The 
student who pursues his method will therefore be relieved from the apprehension of either for- 
gutting his rules before practice has grounded him in their principles, or of learning sentences by 
rote which he cannot analyze. Speaking and writing French, whith in other systems is delayed 
until the learner is presumed to be master of Etymology and Syntax, and consequently is seldom 
acquired, by this method is commenced with the first lesson, continued throughout, and made the 
efficient means of acquiring, almost imperceptibly, a thorough knowledge o mmar; and this 
without diverting the learner’s attention for a moment from the language itself, with which he is 
naturally most desirous of becoming familiar. 

The text of Ollendorff, carefully revised and corrected, is given in the present edition without 
abridgment. To this the American editur has added an Appendix, containing the cardinal and 
Ordinal Numbers, and full conjugation of all the Verbs. The work is thus rendered complete, and 
the necessity of consulting other treatises is wholly obviated.” 

erA Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform ; 75 cents. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Italian Lan, . By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With Additions and Corrections, by Felix Foresti, Prof of the 
Italian Language in the University of the City of N. Y. One vol.,12mo. (In Press.) 
M. Ollendorff’s System, applied to the study of the Italian Language, possesses all the advan 
tages of his method of learning the German and French, and will undoubtedly, as its merits be 
eome known, take the place of all other Grammars. 
7 A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform. 


REID.—A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 
Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words authorized 
by eminent writers; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of English 
Words, and an accented list of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names) B 
Alexander Reid, A M , Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. With a Critical. 
Preface by Henry Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the Univ. of Pa. 12mo., near 600 p., $1. 

The attention of Professors, Students, Tutors, and Heads of Families is solicited to this volume. 
Nutwithstanding its compact size and distinctness of type, it comprises forty thousand words. 
In addition to the correct orthoepy, this manual of words contains four valuable improvements :~= 

I. The primitive word is given, and then follow the immediate derivatives in alphabetical or- 
der, with the part of speech appended. 

If. After the primitive word is inserted the original term whence it is formed, with the name 
of the language from which it is derived. 

III. There is subjoined a Vocabulary of *ue Roots of English words, by which the accurate 
~ of them is instantly discoverable. 

{V. At sccented List, to the namber of fifteen thousand, of Greek, Latin, and Seripture Pre- 
per Names, is added. 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Conrrnouzp. 


S'TIRRENNE.—THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC. 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in two parts. 
Part one, French and English; part two, English and French; the first part com- 
prehending words in common use—terms connected with Science—terms belonging 
to the Fine Arts—4000 Historical names—4000 Geographical names—11,000 terms 
lately published, with the pronunciation of every word according to the French 

emy, and the most eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians ; together with 
750 Critical Remarks, in which the various methods of pronouncing employed by 
different authors are investigated and compared with each other. The second part, 
containing a copious Vocabulary of English words and expressions, with the pro- 
nunciations according to Walker. The whole preceded by a practical and compre- 
hensive system of French pronunciation. By Gabriel Surrenne, F.A.S.E., French 
Teacher in Edinburgh, Corresponding Member of the French Grammatical Society 
of Paris. One volume, 12mo., nearly 900 pages, neatly bound—$1,50. 

“This work must have been one of very great labor, as it is evidently of deep research. We 
have  fiven it a careful examination, and are perfectly safe in saying, we have never before seen 
any thing of the kind at all to compare with it. Our space will not permit us give more than 
this general testimony to its value. ng as the title is,and much as it promises, vur examination 
of the work proves that all the promises are fulfilled, and we think that no student of the French 
language should, for a moment, hesitate to possess himself of it. Nor, indeed, will it be found less 
useful to the accomplished French scholar, who wili find in it a fund of information which can 
fo where be met with in any one book. Such a work has for a long time been greatly needed, 
and Mr. Surrenne has supplied the deficiency in a masterly style. We repeat, therefore, our well- 
digested opinion, that no ons in search of a knowledge of the niceties of the French language, 
should be without it.”"— National Magazine for May, 1846 


TAYLOR.—A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 


HISTORY ; comprising, I. Ancient History, containing the Political History, 
Geographical Position, and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, care- 
fully digested srom the Ancient Writers, and illustrated by the discoveries of Modern 
Scholars and I ravellers. 

II. Mopern History, containing the Rise and Progress of the principal Euro- 
pean Nations, their Political History, and the Changes in their Social Condition ; 
with a History ut tne Colonies founded by Europeans. By W. Cooke Taylor, 
LL. D., ot ‘Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with additions on American History, 
by C. S. Henry, D.D., Professor of History in the University of N. Y. One hand- 
some vol., 8vo., of 800 pages, $2,25. {G- For convenience as a class-book, the 
Ancient or Modern portion can be had in separate volumes. 

This Manual uf History is fast superseding all other compends, and is already adopted ase 
text-book in Harvard, Columbia, Yale, New-York, Pennsylvania, and Brown Universities, and 
several leading Academies. 


WARNER.—RUDIMENTAL LESSONS IN MUSIC. 


Containing the Primary Instruction requisite for all Beginners in the Art, whether 
Vocal or Instrumental. By James F. Warner, translator of “‘ Weber's Theory of 
Musical Composition,” ‘‘ Kiibler’s Anleitung zum Gesang-Unterrichte,’’? [Boston 
Acidemy’s Manual,] &c., &c. One vol., 18mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

“ We do not know how we can do a more substantial service to teachers and scholars in music 
vocal or instrumental, than by urging them to adopt this volume asa class book. It is full and 
complete on every topic connected with the subject, clear in its arrangement, and concise in ex- 

ression. The illustrations are numerous and ingenious, and must prove very valuable aids to the 
earner, in comprehending the subject, as well as to the teacher in imparting instruction." — Tribune 


WARNER.—FIRST STEPS IN SINGING. 


The Primary Note Reader, or First Steps in Singing at Sight. By James F. War 
ner. 12mo., 25 cents. 

This volume of musical! exercises is designed as a supplement to the author's “ Rudimental 
Lessons in Music."” The two works, taken together, are intended to furnish the beginner in vocal 
music, with a complete set of books adapted to his purpose. 


WRIGHT.—PRIMARY LESSONS : 

{tn which a Single Letter is first Taught, with its power; then another Letter is 
ta ht in the same manner, and the two combined into a Word—an application of 
he letters being made in words as fast as they are learned. The words thus learned 
are arranged soars 6 ey so that the .earner is immediately initiated into 
een St Chet, y Albert D. Wright, author of “ Analytical Orthography,” 


&s. 
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